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HEN two or three men get together and talk about 
W politics, there is always one in the number who thinks 
he shows himself to be a sound-principled man by ex- 
pressing the hope that some day we may have in Canada those 
high standards of political conduct and public character that 
they have in England. There are people who would have us 
believe that there are no politicians in public life in England— 


that all are statesmen. They would tell us that those twist- 


ings and turnings of politicians with which we are familiar in 
Canada are unknown in the Mother Country, and that over 


there good little boys grow slowly and carefully to manhood, 
become high-purposed and irreproachable men, enter public life, 
sit in long rows in Parliament, and without a mean or selfish 
thought, deal with eminent matters as statesmen should. It 
is a fine picture studied from a distance. But if one takes 
the trouble to make enquiries he will find that British members 
of Parliament are human like our own. Perhaps if it were 
not for that British reserve which chills familiarity and resents 
impertinence—perhaps if the same freedom of partizan criti- 
cism and personal attack were common there, that prevails 
here, the reputation of the British Parliament would be less 
resplendent. A cablegram announces the fact, for instance, 
that it is learned that the members of the British Parlia- 
ment hold over one thousand directorships in companies, and 
that one member is a director in eighteen concerns. In this 
country it is customary to hold up to public reprobation those 
members of Parliament who identify themselves with various 
companies. They are openly suspected of having a self-interest 
in legislation, and it is not infrequently said that they are 
sought after by company promoters because of their parlia- 
mentary connection. Party leaders and Cabinet Ministers 
especially are censured for having any worldly concerns or fin- 
ancial affiliations. I have no wish to defend Cabinet Ministers 
or members of Parliament who peddle their more or less hon- 
ored names in the business mart, although it stands to reason 
that in a country like ours men of ability will get into busi- 
ness, and perhaps into Parliament. What I wish to point out 
is that in England, the member of Parliament is not so vastly 
different from the kind we grow in Canada. He, too, knows 
a good thing when he sees it. He lends his name to com- 
panies, and he attends directors’ meetings and draws fees. 
British Ministers of the Crown are more particular than ours 
in Canada about dissociating themselves from all this kind of 
thing, but as Cabinet positions over there are largely prizes 
for the great and not within reach of the ordinary run of 
men, no parallel can fairly be instituted. A man in this coun- 
try who begins life splitting rails and slicing turnips for cattle, 
and works up until he is a man of affairs and member of a 
Government, does not feel inclined to kick away the ladder by 
which he has mounted. He does not feel like doing it, and he 
doesn’t do it. 

In England they do not pay salaries to the people’s repre- 
sentatives, as is done in the United States, nor do the mem- 
bers receive “sessional indemnities,” as in Canada. The decor- 
ous fiction in England is that the member of Parliament is 
sufficently rewarded by the honor he reaps, and yet to elect 
and maintain a huge Parliament containing a large body of 
men who are not wealthy, requires great party funds. To the 
Canadian mind, prone as it is to think evil, it is a little bit 
puzzling to diseover how sufficient party funds can be collected 
without accepting subscriptions from d capitalists and 
€o with selfish to serve. ‘nay know how 
to do this in England. If so, it is useful knowledge, But, over 
one thousand directorates in companies are held by British 
members of Parliament. The opinion is entertained by some 
that Canada will gradually attain to the almost ideal political 
conditions that prevail in the Mother Country—that bye- 
elections will be won by the Opposition, that Governments will 
fellow unpopular policies and go cheerfully to defeat, and that 
men of means will sit in Parliament and pay their own way. 
But these conditions are peculiar to an old and settled nation 
with widely separated classes, and it is less likely that Canada 
will grow like Britain than that British conditions will begin 
to grow more like ours. It is, for instance, more likely that 
British members of Parliament will be indemnified for their 
cutlay, than that ours will cease to draw pay. It is more 
likely, too, that British Governments will learn to be more 
cbedient to popular opinion than that ours will become more 
ready to defy public opinion and go knowingly to sure defeat. 
Mr. Chamberlain is described as the foremost English states- 
man just now and it cannot be thought unfair to refer to him 
in connection with the claim that public men in England do 
not twist and turn as they do in Canada to gain their ends, 
and yet Mr. Chamberlain has had about as cheequered a career 
as any politician we have had in this country. If he were 
handled as Canadian party newspapers handle political oppon- 
ents it could be shown that in 1880 or 1890 or 1860 he ex- 
pressed views directly opposed to those now championed by 
him. But take him even now, as he stands, and what Cana- 
dian politician seeking to win the country could hit on a cuter 
trick than he did when he hitched together the questions of 
colonial preference and old age pensions? What has a prefer- 
ence on wheat to do with pensions to aged persons? It was a 
bit of smooth politics not at all unlike some things that are 
done by party leaders in this country. They do these things 
with their gloves on and wear top hats in England. But on 
the whole it is probably distance that makes their political 
hills look so much greener than ours. 


* 
* 

EFORE this Sturgeon Falls Separate School business is 
finally settled someone seems pretty sure to be hurt. 
Those papers that let the matter come up and pass the 

House without protest or even comment have now wakened 
up and discovered that the public refuses to be put to sleep 
by methods of this kind, so they are now scrambling over each 
other in their efforts to explain things. The “Globe” has 
broken its journalistic fast and started in to discuss the deal 
as a “Question of Ethics.” We may expect the “Globe” to 
report the next highway robbery with the caption, “Question- 
able Ethics.” After reviewing the various steps which led up 
to the notorious deal between the Public and Separate School 
Boards at Sturgeon Falls, the “Globe” makes the following 
plea and comment: 

“Is the ordinary ethical code of every-day life in Ontario 
such as to justify the Public School Board of Sturgeon Falls 
in adopting and signing an agreement to divide the school 
taxes, and afterwards, when the object sought by the Public 
School Board—the passage of a bonus by-law—was attained, 
in repudiating the agreement? There is no doubt about the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount when appliéd to the 
issue, but our Sturgeon Falls subscriber’s letter raises a very 
important question as to what the man on the street thinks 
of the sacredness of a contract. Letters on this question must 
be short, certainly not over 200 words in length. A wide ex- 
pression of opinion rather than lengthy argument is aimed at. 
Clergymen and teachers, the ethical leaders of the community, 
shouid be especially interested.” 

I have always had the idea that newspapers were supposed 
to direct public opinion rather than to wait for a storm of 

rotest and then piteously ask for guidance. But perhaps my 
deas are out of date. On the subject of ethics, too, I find 
myself at odds with the “Globe”—with all deference to its 
alleged authority from the Sermon on the Mount, If a man 
walks into my office, presents a pistol to my head and requests 
me to enter into an “agreement” with him—in the form of a 
cheeque—I should have little diffieulty in quieting my con- 
science if I should resort to “repudiating the agreement” by 
telephoning to my bank to stop payment. Yet this is exactly 
what the “Globe” credits the Sermon on the Mount with de- 
nouncing. The Separate School Board of Sturgeon Falls knew 


that its demand for a division of the pulp mills’ school taxes 
They were perfectly aware that in the eyes of 

” was not worth the paper it was 
written on. They were not in the least deceived by the Pub- 
to the deal was 
people based 
their every hope of carrying the thing through on their ability 


was illegal. 
the law the “agreement 


lic School Board’s compliance. Each part 
trying to defeat the other. The Separate ool 















to hold up the Legislature. All this is made evident by their 
refraining from taking the matter into court when they found 
that the Public School Board refused to live up to the “agree- 
ment.” They waited for a favorable opportunity, when the 
two political parties in the House were so evenly matched 
that neither had the nerve to run the risk of offending the 
Roman Catholics—then they duplicated the methods that had 
been so successful in Sturgeon Falls. The bill legalizing the 
bargain passed without a dissenting voice. This is what the 
“Globe” says “has shown what the members think of the 
effort to break the agreement.” Nothing of the kind. It 
shows what both parties think of the Roman Catholic vote in 
this province. It shows that the laws may be defied with im- 
punity, and the defiance calmly accepted, rather than that 
a sect should be offended at a critical time by having its graft 
turned down. 

In 1895 a bill of exactly the same nature as that which 
has now passed was brought before the Legislature in behalf 
of Cornwall. It was thrown out bodily—and the same men, 
on both sides of the House, took a stand in defence of the law 
which they have now been induced to twist to please a grasp- 
ing minority. But in 1895 the two political parties were not 
closely balanced. A handful of votes were not valued so 
highly. The welfare of the whole people was not made of 
secondary importance to the wish of a disgruntled sect. For 
it is a question of the welfare of the whole people. If 
Sturgeon Falls were the only place affected, the matter would 
be of comparatively little importance, though the humilia- 


tion of the Legislature would be quite as disgusting. 
But if the Roman Catholic voters—who are always 


solidly united where anything affecting their church is con- 
cerned—can hold up Sturgeon Falls and have their graft 
legalized, they can do it in any place else where they 
hold the balance of power. If we are to have Separate Schools 
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in Ontario on the same basis that they have in Quebec, we 
want the .uing introduced in the regular way, but this bunco 
game is a little too strong,a dose for the people to swallow, 
and they are going to balk at it just about now. Sir Oliver 
Mowat’s Government established a precedent in 1895, when 
it threw out the Cornwall bill, so there was no possible ex 
cuse for the present House to cave in and make itself both 
reprehensible and ridiculous. All that was needed was the 
ordinary brand of backbone, and no one would have suffered 
an injustice. Neither party could have been hurt if the mem- 
bers of both sides had remembered that they are sent to the 
Legislature to look after the interests of the people, not to 
play straddle-bug in their efforts to hold down their jobs as 
long as possible. Both sides thought. to escape the chance ot 
getting hurt by letting the bill slide through while they held 
their breaths. With the help of the party press of both sides 
they hoped that no one would hear the real facts of the case. 
Well, the facts are out now and they are likely to remain out 
long enough to give the political undertakers some work. ‘To 
retain the friendship of a small minority both sides of the 
House have offended a large majority—a great stroke in the 
art of high politics! Geniuses, | believe, pride themselves on 
their disregard of public opinion. We must have a great 
bunch of geniuses in our Local Legislature. But I don’t think 
the people of this province care to elect geniuses to do their 
business for them—and it is for business purposes that the 
Legislature is supposed to exist. At the next elections, it is 
safe guessing, there will be a few handfuls weeded out on both 
right and left of the Speaker. And the loss will not be irre 
parable. 
*** 

HAT is the matter with the detective forces, Crown 
prosecutors, and jail-keepers? If a murder, a burglary 
or any other serious crime is committed these days, 

the criminal has three pretty good chances of escaping pun 
ishment. In the first place, it is about a hundred to one that 
he will never be caught; then, if he is caught, there is the 
same number of chances against his conviction; finally, should 
he be so unfortunate as to be both captured and convicted, 
the odds in favor of his escape are heavy. Jail-breaking is 
becoming altogether too common—so is the uncaptured, 01 
unconvicted, criminal. We have in Ontario at present half a 
dozen murder mysteries—some of them fiendishly unnatural 
and barbarous—which the authorities and the public seem to 
have given up all hope of seeing unravelled. Indeed it has 
almost come to be looked on as a brilliant stroke on the part 
of police and detectives if they succeed in doing any detecting 
—and a lawyer is regarded as something of a genius if he 
manages to secure a conviction for the Crown, The people 
breathe easy, too, when a murderer is finally brought to the 
gallows without having a chance to break away from his 
k r. This unnatural mental attitude on the part of the 
public is rapidly setting in merely as the natural result of a 
widespread looseness in the working of three very important 
branches of our legal service. A few years ago an undetected 
and unpunished criminal was an unusual thing. Such a case 
caused quite a stir. The people became indignant, and let 
the authorities hear of it. Now they sit up and applaud if 


THE LION’S CUB. 


Henri Bourassa M. P.—Hold on! you mustn’t go in there Sir! 


A 


the regular course of justice proceeds without interruption. 
If it has become an extraordinary thing for a criminal to get 
what is coming to him, there is something radically wrong 
with the legal machinery—something that has to be fixed 
pretty soon or there will be trouble, disagreeable and unheal- 
thy to handle. In the States it was the inefficiency of the 
legal system to deal properly with crime that led to the intro- 
duction of lynching. Ii the proper authorities don’t do their 
work, there is always someone else ready to do it for them— 
and to do it in a way that shocks humanity. One properly 
punished crime prevents a dozen others. One unpunished 
crime breeds a dozen new ones—and, besides, it produces a 
cynical public, which is the ehief danger to be guarded against. 
The sooner our detectives, Crown prosecutors, and jailers get 
back to the old way of doing things, when justice swiftly fol- 
lowed crime, without stumbling at every step, the better it 
will be for everybody concerned. ‘here is no mercy, fulfil- 
ment of duty, or common sense in a hesitating, relenting sort 
of manner in dealing with crime. A reputation for relentless 
certainty in punishment is the only valuable asset of a legal 
system. It is the only sane kindness that can be shown to 
the criminally inclined—and it is the only thing that can in- 
spire the confidence of the public. 


9 * 
DON’T know whether the fad is confined to Toronto or 
not, but the ladies of this city seem to be working the 
freak dog craze a bit overtime. One can’t get into a 
street car without bumping up against some ragged-looking 
little cur that seems to be a cross between a porcupine and 
a bunch of dirty waste. Formerly, women sometimes held 
their children in their laps. Now they hug a purp. Dogs 
are all right in their place, but when I see a woman carting 
around a deformed little creature that may be either a caniné 
or the refuse from a carpet-sweeper, the fitness of things 











seems to have got a twist that is no improvement. The his 
tory of toy dogs is not such that it should encourage ladies 
tc take them up. Im the past they have always been in evi 
dence when the morals of the people went into eclipse. The 
reason for this has not, to the best of my knowledge, ever 
been explained—it may be only a coincidence—but the indis- 
putable fact should have an influence on people with a weak- 
uess for freaks. The toy dog had its greatest run in the reign 
of Charles If, So had personal immorality. No woman of 
fashion was properly dressed without her broken-nosed little 
spaniel, which was sometimes worn next the body, with its 
head just sticking out above the corsage. Since then the 
canine freak has been developed, disappeared, and been re 
vived a dozen times; but whenever it has come, modesty has 
temporarily withdrawn. “Love me, love my dog,” seems to 
have been followed too literally and indiscriminately. Any- 
thing of a freak nature is always associated with a freak age. 
freak religions, freak legislation, freak diseases—“brain fag,” 
for instance—freak social functions and pastimes, are all 
rather the results of a blase mental condition than causes of 
popular cynicism. But in this case it seems easier to abolish 
the results than to hunt for the cause and remove it. If all 
varieties of freak were frowned down as unfashionable, the 
limit of their existence could be set in days. Perhaps, if wo 
fen, who are chiefly responsible for this sort of thing, were 
subjected to a little good, healthy ridicule, they would waken 
up and realize that there are more wholesome, profitable and 
enjoyable things to be done than springing a new sensation or 
fad on an unoffending public, whose chief hobby is an admira- 
tion for horse sense. 
ax 
CCORDING to the Associated Press, Mr. James G. 
A Whiteley, with the authority of the Congo Free State, 
has made public the chief points of the “Brussels Note” 
in reply to the charges of the British Consul as to the barbar- 
ous treatment of the natives, who have a hand chopped off 
whenever their conduct does not meet with the approval of 
their, Belgian masters. In brief, the note is a sweeping denial 
of any such thing as cruelty. Mr. Whiteley concludes: “The 
Brussels note refutes all the points of the British Consul’s 
report and is a most convincing testimony to the humanitarian 
work which King Leopold has accomplished in Africa.” Sweep 
ing denials always excite suspicion. Charges are seldom made 
where there is absolutely no foundation for them. Reports 
eoncerning the devilish cruelty of the Belgians in Africa have 
been too persistently circulated to permit anyone to believe for 
a moment that they are bald and stupid lies. The “note” 
gives one example of the unreliability of the British Consul’s 
charges, which the Belgian officials investigated. In this case 
the native who had lost a hand confessed that when he 
charged his white masters with mutilating him he was lying 
in every particular. I can readily imagine that officials who 
could be guilty of chopping a man’s hand off would find little 
difficulty in “persuading” the victim to deny their guilt. The 
framers of the “note” point out the neglect of the British 
Consul to give names, dates, places and corroborative evidence 
that would tend to substantiate his charges. This reminds 
me of the politician who was denouncing the Government 

































on its Chinese immigration policy. Working himself into a 
passion that was intended: to be fetching, he finally wound up 
“Yes, and what is the result? Last year alone five thousand 
Chinese were admitted to this country!” As he paused for 
effect, someone in the back of the hall shouted, “Names!” and 
the meeting broke up in disorder. In the Congo Free State 
affair the giving of names, dates, places and corroborative evi- 
dence must be a pretty tough proposition. That the Brussels 
Government has to. resort to such a defence is more likely to 
stimulate than to allay suspicion. 7 
* 

A. SORRESPONDENT whose "views on the militia and 
defence of Canada I quoted in a recent issue, sends me 
the following in reference to the dispute as to the 

General Officer Commanding: 

_ “While they are remodelling the obsolete and incompetent 
War Office in England, practically doing away with the one- 
man affair, a Commander-in-Chief, and replacing him by a 
council or board of advisers, I notice that the Dominion Par- 
liament are discussing a new militia bill, which, among other 
things, contains certain conditions as to the selection of the 
next general officer commanding. If it becomes law, we can 
then have a Canadian if we so desire. It is gratifying to see 
at last that we can raise head men for soldiering, as well as 
other professions. But if Great Britain has at last concluded 
that in numbers there is wisdom, why don’t we also recognize 
this very common sense view? Why a Minister of Militia 
should have to select one man—and apparently public opinion 
insists on an Imperial officer—from whom alone he must seek 
advice, when he possesses among his own staff and district 
commanding officers men who ought to know what the militia 
requires, is more than I can understand. 

“If one man in England does not know his own country 
sufficiently to satisfy the awakened British public, it appears 
somewhat peculiar that one should be imported, and consid- 
ered to know all about the Canadian militia. Instead of dick- 
ering over an occupant for an obsolete position, why not seize 
the opportunity to extract some common sense out of a council 
composed of our own militia officers of experience?” 


* 
- * 

I N the trial of a young man—Robert Maurice—a week or so 
ago, on a charge of theft, evidence was admitted which 
should not only have been declined, but which 

brought a severe reprimand on the witness for abusing his 

position—that is, if a good standard of justice is to be main- 
tained in our courts. The evidence I refer to is that of De- 
tective Mackie, who swore that, after the prisoner had been 
committed in the Police Court he said he wanted to change his 
plea from “not guilty” to “guilty,” as this was his first offence 
in Canada. The detective,no doubt, won the confidence of the 
young man, who asked for advice, very likely got it, and then 
made damaging admissions. If the detective force were run 
on the right plan, no officer would be allowed to turn in as 
evidence anything that may have been volunteered by, or 
wrung from, a prisoner. No court should accept such evi- 
dence. It is by encouraging this sort of thing “Sat the sweat- 
box is permitted to flourish. A detective is “lowed to in- 
dulge in breaches of confidence, without r ‘f from the 
court—he is sometimes even complimented astuteness. 

That puffs him up. Next time he goes further and 

jollies and works the prisoner in a Stematie way. 

More encouragement from the court. F . the sweat-box, 

with its refinements of the methods*of he ubsolete torture 

chamber, is in full swing. In the present case there may have 
been no real miscarriage of justice. That is not the point. A 
breach isab 4 ’ 


should have 
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Of Which We have quite enough reminders 
without reviving the water-cure, the thumb-screw, or the 
“jron virgin.” 
** 
N the current issue of the “Nineteenth Century” Andrew 
I Carnegie takes one more shot at Great Britain, and, inci- 
dentally, at the Canada that begs his money. As there 
is no fool like a successful one, Andy uses archaic dialogue 
as the medium through which to unload his think tank on the 
cynically weary English public. When his “satire” is boiled 
down, a little ball of the usual Carnegie mud is found, which 
is supposed to disfigure the appearance of a united Empire. 
It is the “madness” of Great Britain’s depending on the 
colonies for her food supply that worries the literary sepul- 
cher-builder. “Know this, therefore,” he says, through one of 
his characters. “The best and safest position possible for thee 
is that thou be not dependent for chief supply of food upon 
thy colonies with thy food subject to capture, but upon an 
independent republic of thine own race. This the gods have 
decreed for thy safety. Madness it were on thy part to dis- 
turb the friendly relations, conditions, and tendencies which 
are constantly drawing you closer. Hear this. Mark us well. 
Stir not up strife with thy kin beyond the sea.” The depth 
of the old man’s philosophy is surprising. It is quite 
the standard of his literary style. It is “madness” for Eng- 
land to depend on the colonies for food, because in time of 
war the food would have to run the risk of capture by the 
enemy. It would be much safer and more convenient to leave 
the supply directly at the mercy of a possible enemy. And 
what a holy terror he makes out Uncle Sam to be! He seems 
to forget that the British Empire is neither Panama nor the 
Philippines, and that all British people are not Alverstones. 
1 suppose when we take Andrew’s money we must take his 
international politics in the same spirit—“without unnecessary 
noise.” But if he intends to keep up his literary work he must 
be prepared to hand out his cash more liberally. There is a 
limit to what the reading public can stand. 


up to 


CORRESPONDENT sends me the following extract from 
an English newspaper as an example of the manner in 
which the Canadian correspondent can use the paint- 

brush, if not the pen 
“Toronto, Wednesday, March 2. 

“Ontario is suffering from the worst snowstorm which has 
ever taxed the traveling facilities of the province. 

“Trains that were between stations when the blizzard be 
came most severe, just as night was closing, stuck where they 
were, and thousands of passengers, foodless and bedless, spent 
the night in carriages that became veritable snow houses. Kor- 
tunately the temperature remained high.” 

Yellow journalism is evidently not confined to the United 
States. That we have had an unusually hard winter, everyone 
will admit; but I confess that I have not heard of any trains 
being stuck on crossings, or of “thousands of passengers, food 
less and bedless,” spending the night in “veritable snow 
houses.” Several small towns of the province have been cut 
off from the rest of the world for weeks at a time, traffic on 
the main lines has frequentiy been blocked for hours and even 
davs, but, bad and all as the winter has been, the chief re 
sponsibility for prolonged blockades rests with a rank railway 
system, which is not competent to handle its business even 
under the most favorable circumstances, and which goes into 
almost total eclipse when anything more formidable than a 
heavy dew blows along. There is no effective way to deal with 
the yellow correspondent. He has to make a living, and the 
only way in which he can get his stuff into a newspaper 1s by 
making sensation take the place of fact. 


HERE seems to be 2 general campaign starting in against 
the school histories of this continent. President Wil 
son of Princeton University is hot after the Yankee 

variety of “the tricks we play with the past,” as someone 
called it. Professor Wilson’s objection to the existing history 
text-books is that they “fail to get the children who study 
them out of the twentieth century.” In other words, they 
are not sufficiently imaginative or romantic to suit the Pre- 
sident. What he wants is dash, go, local color, or anything 
else that will make the youngsters sit up at nights to finish 
the yarn. It seems to me the last charge that anyone has any 
grounds for bringing against Yankee histories is that they 
are not sufficiently romantic. They have always been thought 
to be mixed in the proportions of one part fact to three parts 
fiction. What the Professor evidently wants is a good Yankee 
Henty to spring up and get a commission to dish out hot 















t will pack the schools with the rising generation, 
for a new sensation. In Canada, the complaint 
the text-books is better founded, though even here 
4 is in some respects a modification of President 
s plea. Our school histories are poorly written, dull 
ad dry. Any historical event that should specially interest 
hild: is carefully omitted, while anything in the nature 
“Dominion “Sessional Papers” is ponderously set forth. 
is nothing racy, anecdotal or otherwise interesting 
them. They are no more attractive or connected than 
a table of logarithms. The serious study of history on a 
ensive scale is really not a child’s undertaking at all. 
All children can be expected to grasp is the faintest out- 
line, with here and there an extraordinary event that will 
stick in the mind to be used as guide-posts in a more preten- 
tious study. What is wanted, therefore, is a text-book that 
is bright, concise, and here and there dramatic or picturesque. 
No liberty should be taken with fact, and never should the 
historical sequence of events be sacrificed to dramatic unity. 
To turn out a book that possesses all these peculiarities means 
that the man who undertakes it will have his work cut out 
for him. Writing to interest children is one thing, and writ- 
ing fact that will interest them is quite another. We don’t 
seem to be growing many Macaulays these days—and it 
would take pretty nearly a Macaulay to do the job as it 
should be done, though even he had less of an eye to fact 
than to interest. There is no doubt that the present school 
histories could be greatly improved, without waiting for a 
genius to turn up and do éhe job; but if any change is to be 
made, it should not be knocked off while you wait. This is 
a matter for experienced educationists to get together on and 
settle; but the actual writing of a new text-book is not the 
sort of job for any of these practical educationists to tackle. 
A man who makes a good teacher will usually make a mighty 
dry writer. It is for the practical educationists to give their 
instructions and criticism, and it is for the practical writers 
to fill the order. If the thing is handled in this way there is 
no reason why a tolerably satisfactory work could not be 
turned out, but if it is jumped at without a preliminary de- 
cision as to what is wanted, how it shall be done, and who is 
the best man to do it, a waste of time and money will be the 
result, with a new excuse for kicking thrown in. 


* 

LTHOUGH it has been “shown that Mr. Smoot, United 
States Senator for Utah, has only the legal number of 
wives, those people who keep themselves busy by tell- 

ing other people what they must give up are still as hot after 
him as ever. He is no longer accused of breaking the law 
himself; the charge has now been changed to that of “conniv- 
ing at the violation of the law by others of his faith!” It is 
held that Mr. Smoot must have known that at least President 
Smith and some of the “Apostles” had more than the regula- 
tion weight of wife, and that he refrained from taking steps 
to discourage their illegal conduct. He has been asked why 
he failed to reprove them or report their lawlessness to the 
proper authorities. In other words, Mr. Smoot is defending 
his seat, instead of slumbering in it in peace, because he 
neglected to constitute himself a morality department simi- 
lar to that which is now causing him all this trouble. The 
Senate Contmittee on Privileges and Elections, being unques 
tionably a strictly moral body—they are successful politicians 
—will very likely report to the House their shocked sense of 
propriety, to which will be appended their recommendation 
that no “Apostle” of the Mormon Chureh be hereafter deemed 
qualified to hold a seat in either Senate or Federal House of 
Representatives. The obvious Phrrisaism of such a course 
constitutes one of the strongest reasons why it will be fol 
lowed. Men who permit the greatest latitude in their own 
conduct are the least tolerant with the moral imperfections 
of others. The idea of disqualifying a man from holding a 
seat in either body of the United States Legislature because 
he fails to play the part of spy and informer, to the disadvan- 
tage of his co-religionists, is not only cheap hypocrisy, but 
class discrimination of the most dangerous sort. One of the 
articles of that much-tooted document, the Constitution of 
the United States, provides that no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any oflice or public trust 
under the United States. How can the exclusion of Mormons 
be reconciled with such a provision? But I don’t think so 
little a thing as defiance of the Constitution will give that 
self-righteous body, the Senate, cold feet. They will stamp 
the Stars and Stripes on this latest abridgment of their “Dic- 
tionary of Liberty” and say: “The Constitution follows 
the flag.” But where will this discrimination against certain 
ereeds end? If a Mormon is to be disfranchiseéd because he 
holds the laws of his church to be more binding than the laws 
of his country—even though he refrains from breaking the 
laws of his country—why not disfranchise all the other sects 
that hold the same views regarding the superiority of what 
they consider divine laws over mere human regulations? Any 
good Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Jew believes that 
the rules of his church are more to be respected than the 
statutes of a Legislature; but notwithstanding this, he sel- 
dom permits his religion to lead him to defy the law. 
So long as a Mormon, or a member of any other sect, com- 
plies with the law, it is no ones business what his religious 
views may be. But in the States it is only natural that sect- 
discrimination should follow race prejudice and intolerance. 
The negroes have been practically disfranchised for years, and 
now the Mormons seem likely to be shoved into the same 
class. After a while the majority will get their heads to- 
gether and black-list everyone who doesn’t believe as they do. 
hen something will happen. Things are moving to a climax 
at a rapid rate 








The initial dance given by the officers and members of the 
Signal Corps and Machine Gun Detachment of the Queen’s 
Own Rifles, a branch of the new “Intelligence Department” of 
the Canadian service, took place on Tuesday evening in the 
Temple Assembly Hall, and judging by the vigor of the dane 
ing, the number of guests, and the excellence of the music, 
was, from the viewpoint of the hosts and their friends, a pet 
fect success. ine young men forming these new corps have 
the inestimable advantage of good social backing, and their 
patrons and patronesses turned out in sumptuous array to 
add eclat to the dance. Several of the patronesses, however, 
were not present, and their absence was much regretted. Lady 
Kirkpatrick is still at Old Point Comfort; Mrs. Otter is de- 
tained at the bedside of her injured lord and master, of whom 
all are glad to hear cheering accounts. Two of the patron 
esses, Mrs. H. M. Pellatt and Mrs. Mackenzie Alexander, had 
the best of reasons for taking a great interest in the dance, 
as the son of the former is a leading light in the corps being 
captain of the machine gun detachment, and Mr. George 
Alexander is an enthusiastic Q.O.R. subaltern. The machine 
gun,.by the way, occupied the place of honor on the dais, 
peacefully ambushed by palms and flowers and flanked on 
the right by the rattling orchestra and on the left by the 
seats of the mighty, later on to be occupied by our good 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark. Beside the 
gun on either side were stands of rifles and the Signal Corps 
flags of white and blue floated over all. Mrs. Pellatt received 
the young folks at the entrance to the ball-room until the 
dancing began, and then took her seat on the dais until the 
cpening quadrille was formed, in which danced Colonel and 
Mrs. Pellatt, Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mulock, Major and Mrs. Percival Mason, Major and 
Miss Michie, and several others, including the officers of the 
two corps. Mrs. Pellatt wore cream Liberty satin, with a 
rosary girdle of precious stones set in gold, and carried a 
handsome white feather fan. Mrs. Mackenzie Alexander 
looked her best in a rich primrose brocade with touches of 
color given by some vivid red geraniums. Mrs. Mulock wore 
a delicate shade of grey, with ornaments of turquoise, and 
looked very graceful and dainty, Her young brother, Mr. 
Pate, belongs to the corps. Mrs. Percival Mason was in a 
pretty little black gown. Mrs. Jack Murray wore a rich black 
paillette gown, and Miss Walton of Hamilton, who is spend- 
ing the Easter holidays with Mrs. Pellatt, was in white, en 
crusted with black lace. She was much admired and was one 
of the few strangers at the dance. When the young folks 
were at the height of their evening’s fun some pre-arranged 
signal brought every member of the corps from the most-dis- 
tant and fascinating cosy corner, deserting the most bewitch- 
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A Canadian Queen. 
Photo by Mr. Lyonde. 





ing of girlies or the most imposing of patronesses to line up 
from the door of the ball-room and form a reception ecom- 
mittee of welcome to His Honor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark, 
who, with Miss Elise Clark and Mr. Allan Magee, A.D.C., 
arrived about eleven from the “Parsifal” concert. Between 
the two lines of young soldiers the gubernatorial party pro- 
ceeded up the room to the front of the dais, where Mrs. Pel- 
latt stood waiting to receive them. The whole thing was so 
nicely and cleverly done that the entree, made while the 
national anthem was played, was quite impressive, and a 
sharp word of command dismissed the young fellows to make 
their way to their partners again. The Governor and Mrs. 
Mortimer Clark seated themselves on the dais and the chaper- 
ones made their way through the dim little anteroom to pay 
their respects to His Honor and his lady, who avowed them- 
selves vastly pleased and interested. Mrs. Mortimer Clark 
wore a handsome grey satin gown, with sequin embroideries, 
and a necklace of huge carbuncles set in diamonds. Later 
again in the evening Miss Clark arrived from a dinner at 
Eenvenuto, escorted by Mr. A. O. Beardmore. She wore a 
charming gown of pale pink with pretty lace and chiffon, and 
Miss Elise wore white satin. Mrs. Goldwin Kirkpatrick wore 
white with a belt of yellow. As to the “little sisters” who 
made this dance a very flower garden, I can only mention a 
few. Mrs. Sankey, looking very distinguished in black lace, 
brought her two girls, the debutante and the little sister, both 
handsome and well bred looking, as becomes daughters of 
their mother. Pretty little Miss Gladys Dixon, niece of Mrs. 
Janes, in whose honor last evening’s dance was given, was 
charming in pale pink with a wreath of baby roses on her fair 
hair. Miss Stephenson of Nova Scotia was another winsome 
and pretty girl in pale pink. Miss Madelle Pearson was in 
pale blue, and Miss De) Sylvester in white @)k. Miss Lugjile 
Graham looked very nice in white. Miss Lennox the second 
is a beautiful brunette, and so is Miss Patty Warren. Miss 
Ponton was one of the popular girls and looked very well. 
She is a daughter of Colonel Ponton of Belleville. Miss Muriel 
Cronyn was another pretty girl who had wealth of attention. 
Miss Symons, daughter of Mr. Harry Symons, was very sweet 
in white, and an exceedingly sweet looking girl was Miss 
Brent. Miss Gertrude Parsons was one of the jolliest and 
brightest of the party. Miss Marjory. Mowat, in a black 
frock, had a “little sister” under her charge. Miss Ruby Rey- 
nolds in white, Miss Ethel Gooderham also in white, Miss 
Jsabel Robertson in pale rose pink silk with bertha of tinted 
roses, Miss Mabel Ross in white, Miss Dodie Suckling in 
white, Miss May Harston in white India silk and lace inser- 
tions, Miss Annie Michie looking very well in black with 
pink flowers, Miss Jessie MeMurrich was very pretty in pale 
blue, Miss Dora Denison in a lace dress over buttercup silk, 
Miss Zillah Grantham in white voile encrusted with silk em- 
broidery, Miss Winifred Evans in white satin trimmed with 
fringe, Miss Leitch, a guest at Rusholme, in a quiet pretty 
grey gown, were just a few of the many one admired as they 
danced con amore by the hour. Some of the men present 
were: Lieutenant Bruce of the Signal Corps; Lieutenant Pel- 
latt of the Machine Gun Squad; Dr. Bruce, Mr. Frank Gray, 
Mr. A. O. Beardmore, Mr. J. A. M. Alley, Mr. Mackenzie 
Alexander, Mr. George Alexander, Dr. Fletcher, Major J. 
Cooper Mason, R.G.; Major Michie, 48th Highlanders; Mr. 
Victor Denison. Mr. Harry Symons, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Mulock, Mr. Pate, Mr. Dick, Mr. Goldwin Kirkpatrick, 
Mr. Gerald Muntz, Mr. Harloe Fleming, Mr. Douglas Wright, 
Mr. Charles Boomer, Mr. Douglas Warren, Lieutenant Clark- 
son, Mr. Walter Perry, Mr. Austin Suckling, Mr. Chris Trees, 
Mr. Malcolm Cochran, Mr. Lionel Ridout, Mr. R. Kleiser, Mr. 
Hutchison, Lieutenant Kingsford, Lieutenant McPhedran. 
Supper was served at eleven-fifteen, the Government House 
party and the patronesses and chaperones and’ their escorts 
being admitted to the supper-room at that hour, and the next 
relay of guests after they had finished supper. The round 
table in the center of the room was arranged for a dozen 
covers, and effectively decorated with scarlet and white, a 
centerpiece of a plate glass mirror being bordered with tulips 
and a lot of bright red shades arranged over the candelabra. 
It looked very smart and pretty. Quartette tables comfortably 
seated other guests. After supper His Honor and Mrs. Mor- 
timer Clark said good-night and the young folks kept up the 
dance until a late, or rather early, hour. I am glad to note 
that the cars were actually running at the time they were 
needed on the home trip. 
* 

Mrs. Charles Ritchie of Avenue road gave what was prob- 
ably the last big tea for the presentation of one of this sea- 
son’s debutantes on Tuesday afternoon, and owing to the 
vagaries of the street car service many of her guests got to 
the tea at the hour early birds are usually leaving.’ Mrs. 
Ritchie received in the drawing-room, with her fine-looking 
daughter by her side, looking very nice, indeed, in a handsome 
white frock, and earrying roses. Miss Kathleen Ritchie is 
the sort of girl who is bound to be popular and have a 
good time. Someone was popular, judging by the 
tributes of exquisite flowers which poured in upon the debut 
from every quarter, quite as if a bridal were on the tapis. The 
tea-table was set in the dining-room, and the service was 
gracefully carried on by half a dozen young girls, Miss Frances 
Lister. Miss Mabel Ross, Miss Aimee Falconbridge, Miss 
Violet Lee, Miss Mary Ballantyne, and Miss Beatrice Ritchie, 
a younger sister of the debutante. I have seldom seen nicer 
or more varied dainties than were enjoyed by the guests, some 
of whom badly needed comfort after enforced tramps of vari- 
ous length from stalled street cars. As for the table, it was 
a dream of Easter-tide in white and green, an immense grace- 
ful basket filled and twined with Easter lilies being placed 
in the center, and green and silver shades tempering the light 
of the candles. Heaps of smart women passed in and out, 
the orchestra played softly, and the various groups of guests 
discussed animatedly the many topics which interest just now. 
The tea was a distinct success and much enjoyed after the 
abstinence of Lent. Some of the guests were Mrs. Falcon- 
bridge, Mrs. MacMahon, Mrs. Alfred Wright, Miss Wardrpp, 
Mrs. Goodwin Gibson, Mrs. E. F. B. Johnston, Mrs, Grayson 
Smith, Mrs. Charles Murray, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. and Miss Rol- 
land Hills, Mrs. T. Davies, Miss Davies, Mrs. R. L. Patterson, 
Mrs. Sylvester, Miss Milligan of Bromley House, Mrs, Forsyth 
trant, Mrs. Acton Burrows, Mrs. Clinch, Mrs. Greville Har- 
ston, Miss May Harston, Mrs. Charles Fleming, Mrs, Denison. 
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Invitations are out to the marriage of Miss Muriel Mil- 
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aphonous spring costumes a smiling sun had deceived out of 
doors. The throngs teemed churchward, of course, where 
everything had been done in the way of Easter decorations and 


always majestic form of the ancient Catholic ritual—possibly 














dred Stewart, second daughter of Mrs A. D. Stewart, and 
Mr. James Arthur Ritchie, which will take place on Tuesday, 
April 19th,.at half-past two o’clock, m St. Paul’s Church, 
Bloor street east, and will be followed by a reception at the 
home of the bride’s mother, 54 Collier street. This will be 
the second time the orange tree has bloomed in Mrs. Stew- 
ert’s cosy home, her elder daughter’s marriage to Mr. Lane 
being yet a green memory of a most jolly time in the hearts 
of her friends. Miss Mildred, like her elder sister, is a most 


esteemed and splendid type of Canadian girlhood, and has con- 


siderable distinction as the clever possessor of an exceptionally 
fine contralto voice. 
- 

A memorial service will be held in St? George’s Church, 
Newcastle, on Friday, June 17th, to which many Toronto 
friends of the late Mrs. Sanford (nee Willmott) will go down 
by special car at one o’clock, returning to Toronto at six. 
St. George’s Church has been in the hands of Mr. Frank Dar- 
ling for re-decoration recently, and between this and June 
17th a number of fine stained glass memorial windows are to 
further beautify the church. The Bishop ‘of Toronto and the 
Bishop of Niagara are to speak and conduct the memorial 
service, respectively. The memory -of Mrs. Sanford needs 
no freshening in the hearts of her friends, by whom she was 
loved and admired beyond the fortune of most women. 

* 

The wayworn proverb that “misfortunes never come 
singly” is being illustrated in the case of our Governor-General 
and his family. The accident to the Countess of Minto was 
followed by the partial destruction of the new wing of Rideau 
Hail, fortunately without casualty of any description, though 
the description of Captain Graham and the Comptroller, cut 
off from retreat by the flames, caused a thrill to their devoted 
friends in Toronto. ‘“Woe-wishers” are gloomily shaking 
heads over the idea that three ill happenings usually come 
together, as if the fact that we shall not see our sweet little 


Countess in her box at the Horse Show were not a third 


quite portentous enough! 
* 

The usual Easter teas and festivities for the young set 
marked the visits of those fine young men, the R. M. C. 
cadets, to town for the vacation. Captain and Mrs. Bruce 
Carruthers came to Toronto last week also, and spent some 


days in town, domiciled at the King Edward. Captain Car- 


ruthers had business at Stanley Barracks. Mrs. Carruthers, 
| presume, shared the hours with “les chiffons.” 

Friends have noted with regret the death of Mrs. David 
Armstrong (nee Cary), relict of Rev. David Armstrong and 
mother of Doctor Armstrong, who spent some years in To- 
ronto practice. Mrs. Armstrong belonged to the old Cary 
family, and in her youth was one of the dashing belles of 
Ontario, a superb and fearless horsewoman, and a leading 
spirit in all the life of the neighborhood. Her warm and 
generous heart and splendid vitality made her everywhere 
popular and admired. Her father, Joseph Cary, was for many 
years Deputy Inspector-General of Canada. 

* 

Last week several pretty entertainments were given for the 
charming young English artiste, Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, 
who has met a number of Toronto people in the Old Coun- 
try. Mrs. Tom Blackstock gave a luncheon for Miss Pepper- 
corn and her sister at which Mrs. W. D. Matthews, Mrs. 
Mann, Mrs. Bogert, Mrs. V. Cawthra, Mrs. Ross Gooderham, 
the Misses Kingsmill, Davidson, Melvin-Jones, Cameron, 
Nordheimer and Gooderham, were guests. 

oe 


Mr. Van Duser of New York spent the Easter holidays in 
Toronto. 





New York Letter. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

ASTER SUNDAY has long been the gala day of all 
Christendom, and New York is its Mecca for at least 
half a continent. The forty days of “prayer and 
fast” are over and out of its sackcloth and ashes 
society and church emerge in all the radiant glory of 

spring hats and Easter toilettes. There was the usual Easter 
Yifth avenue parade this year, marred only by chill winds 
that searched unpleasantly into the folds of the rather di- 


tempting Easter music of a high order was provided. 
Through the kind offices of a friend I had a ticket for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, where Pontifical Mass was celebrated by 
the newly appointed bishop of the diocese. Every seat for 
this service was sold some weeks ago, and thousands waited 
outside in the chance hope of a belated ticket holder. A 
magnificent cathedral and a glorious Easter service in the 


one of the finest services this side of St. Peter’s—easily ac- 
counted for its popularity. In addition to the choir proper 
with its full orchestral accompaniment, a surpliced choir of a 
hundred or so voices filled the large chancel and sang the 
responses. Tastes become critical from a Mtropolitan season 
of opera, and it is safe to say no better music can be heard 
outside the Metropolitan Opera House than this of St. Pat- 
rick’s, and certainly nothing finer seen in stage pictures than 
the chancel as it appeared on Sunday morning, with its hand- 
somely carved altar, iridescent in myriad candle lights, for a 
background, and the ever-moving panorama of surpliced fig- 
ures and robed priests and dignitaries, performing their 
solemn offices in the foreground. There were no poor stage 
makeshifts and make-believes, but every appointment in keep- 
ing with the noble interior of that great piece of church archi- 
tecture. Interest was added by two facts, the presence of the 
new bishop, and the last Easter service perhaps of mixed 
choirs. In future, women are to keep silent in Catholic 
churches here as elsewhere, even though the intolerant Paul 
be dead these many years. 
* * * 

We have heard of famous generals stabbing their horses 
in churches, but who would have thought of the sacrilege of 
turning the banquet-room of the Waldorf into a kennel, and 
this with the consent of its proprietor? But, if any of you 
are patrons of this famous hostelry, don’t let this incident 
prejudice the flavor of your soup, for in reality the little gath- 
ering was one of the daintiest ever assembled in this luxuri- 
ous banquet-room. Each guest was attended by a groom and 
a maid, and their sleek aristocratic highnesses reclined, like 
Oriental princes, on satin cushions, or disported themselves in 
the clean sawdust, oblivious alike to the fond endearments of 
admiring ladies or the privileges of their temporary abode. 
The oceasion was the Toy Spaniel Club show, a club as ex- 
elusive and pedigreed, we are to understand, as the spaniels 
themselves. This was the club’s first show, and was in the 
nature of an experiment, but the success was such that next 
year it will be held in the Palm Room, if such an arrangement 
can be effected. A feature of the exhibit was the competi- 
tion in dog baskets, for which prizes were also offered. These 
baskets might have passed for Easter bonnets, inverted, and 
exaggerated somewhat in their floral decorations and gay 
colorings. Some were lined in Yale blue silk, with bunches 
of bachelor buttons, others in pale green, light baby blue, and 
red silk cushions, with an overhead lining of mousseline de 
soie. 

The spring fashions of these pets show several novelties 
this year, such as colored cambric night shirts, rubber shoes, 
thick fluffy dressing gowns to wear after the bath, straw and 
felt hats, special wicker sofas cushioned and bedecked with 
ribbons. The usual list of nail files, ear picks, powder-boxes 
and vaporizers are on hand for the toilette, of course, and 
are to be found in every first-class dog toilette shop in Fifth 
avenue. Something very chic in a street costume is a white 
broadcloth coat with velvet collar and a small real lace hand- 
kerchief showing from a pocket. 

+ . 7 

The theatrical field seems hopelessly deserted at present. 
Yorbes Robertson’s interesting “Hamlet” is gone. Richard 
Mansfield’s engagement is closed. The Century Players, or- 
ganized by Mr. Sydney Rosenfield, have “dried up” after their 
short run on Ibsen and Shakespeare, and with their collapse 
have perished the hopes of a national theater for the time. 
Miss Matthison, too, is gone, after adding a charming Kate 
Hardeastle to her repertoire in a revival of the Goldsmith 
comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer.” And the other night Sir 
Henry Irving said farewell to America and sailed next morn- 
ing for England. No one who was present will forget this 
farewell night.of Sir Henry’s at Harlem. It turned into a 


veritable ovation, repeated at every curtain, to this grand old | 


actor who has held the American stage so completely for 
twenty years. His speech was delightfully felicitous in its 
acknowledgment of America’s kindness, but all noticed the 
little prescient touch that it might be his last appearance in 
America. It was a warm, loving and tender farewell to the 
greatest of actors and most lovable of men in public life. 


J. E. W. 
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Wm. Stitt & Co. 


Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS—Fancy Tweeds and Cloths for 
Tailor-made Dresses. 


HANDSOME [1ATERIALS for Afternoon, Calling and 


Dinner Gowns. 


MILLINERY—Imported and Original Creations in Millinery 
READY-TO-WEAR HATS, 


GLOVES—Novelties in Gloves for our Easter Trade. 
CORSETS —The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon C. B. Corset + 


PARIS KID GLOVE STORE 


ll and 13 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
Telephone -Main 888. 














the necessary amount of money and yet 
not have a successful room. Successful 
decoration means more than artistic and 
beautiful materials. It means the expert 
knowledge of how to use them. It is our 
special business to apply properly the 
most suitable materials. 





The ELLIOTT & SON CO., Limited 
79 KING STREET WEST 


SECO UERG 
CUT GLASS 


The finest cut glass made in the world is 


Made in Canada 


We have one of the finest and largest 
cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manufacturers 
profit and the duty. 


14-16 FRONT ST.E. 


FEATHERBONE 
NOVELRY 
MFG. C0., 


46 Richmond St. 
West, TORONTO. 
Phone—Main 1833 


16 Birks’ Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Sunburst 
Pleated Skirts 


PINKING, 
RUCHING, 
all kinds of 


s.oP eating 


Easter Flowers 


Roses, Carnations, Lilies, Violets % &% 


Exquisite blooming plants with dainty trim- 
mings. Hampers and novelties, all described 
in our new Easter price list, which can be had 
for the asking. 
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We guarantee delivery by Express. 


5 KING WEST, - - - TORONTO 





CUTLERY = 6680s 


We carry a large stock of the leading 
English cutlers’, including -—-—— 


DESSERT KNIVES TABLE KNIVES 


CARVERS :vfc:... 


FISH EATERS, with Pearl, Ivory or Ivoroide Handles. 
BREAD FORKS JELLY SPOONS NUT CRACKS 
STERLING SILVER FORKS AND SPOONS 


Call and see our goods. 


RICE LEWIS & SON, Limited 


Cor. King and Victoria Streets, TORONTO 
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SPECIAL 


Ladies’ Golf Jerseys 
and Sport Vests... 


a very large assortment 
+——of the latest varieties. 


Smart and Useful 


—plain and fancy knitted 
———fine fingering wool. 


With sleeves, 
revers, collars, or fancy vests. 


$2.50, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00 


Ornamental buttons 


VESTS— Double or single 


breasted—no sleeves 
or collars, $1.75 each. 


JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO. 
Established 1864. 





Dash 
Style 
« Perfect Fit 


The _ prepossessing 
features of super- 
iority displayed 


Skirt 
Specialty 
Skirts 


We are showing the 
newest materials and 
models designed by 
us for modish folks. 
Your own material 
made up if desired. 


THE SKIRT SPECIALTY CO. 
64 King St. West Main 3249 


Sick Room Supplies 
At ‘“‘HOOPER’S ” 
Medicated Cottons, 
Medicated Gauzes, 

Sheeting. 


Antiseptic Soaps, 
Hot Water Bottles, 





in 








Medicated Lints, 
Bandages, 
Plasters, 
Antiseptic Lotions, 
Ice Bags, etc. 


The HOOPER Co. 


LIMITED 
PRESCRIPTION SPECIALISTS 
43 King West Branch—467 Bloor West 








THOMAS’ 
English Chop House 
30 KING ST. WEST 











Gentlemen only. Thirty rooms 
at graduated prices. Special rates 
by the week. Dining-room open 
on Sundays. 




























Ladies’ cloth coats are 
a new departure with us, 
along with silk waists. 
We're making it worth 
your while to come here, 
past all the other store. 

What can we say to 
bring you in? The par- 
ticular thing is style, and 
we're selling for less than 
we Ought in order to 
make a good beginning. 

You won't need a mag- 
nifying glass to see the 
difference in our gar- 
ments. 
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N Monday evening, April 4, at 
nine o’clock, ‘“Killalan,’ the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Shaw, Forest, Ont., was the 
scene of a pretty wedding, when 

their daughter, Miss Gertrude Emma, 
was married to Mr. James M. McKin- 
ley, B.A., principal of the North Bay 
High School, and youngest son of Mr. 
John McKinley of Seaforth. The bride 
was unattended, and wore a traveling 
costume of brown broadcloth, with 
trimmings of black and gold, and a 
dainty white silk blouse, with yoke of 
Cluny lace. Her hat was a small brown 
French toque, with trimmings of fruit. 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinley left on the mid- 
night train for Toronto, from where 
they will go to their new home in 
North Bay. 


Mrs. Alfred Wood of Ottawa is visit- 
ing her parents, at 150 Cowan avenue, 
South Parkdale. 

. 

Miss Eugenie Quehen, pianist, and 
Mr. Arthur Blight, baritone, are giving 
a joint recital in St. George’s Hall, Elm 
street, on Monday evening, April 18, 
and will be assisted by William H. 
Hewlett, Mus. Bac., of Hamilton. 

* 


Miss May Jackson of Hamilton is 
visiting Miss Marion Ross at the post- 
office, Adelaide street east. 

os 


The Woman's -Alliance of the Uni- 
tarian Church, in co-operation with the 
Unitarian Club and the Unity Club, are 
inviting the friends of the church to a 
social, to be given in the church par- 
lors on Friday evening, April 15. An 
address will be made by Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland, Ph.D., on ‘Reminiscences 
of Eminent Unitarians in England and 
America.”’ : 

‘Miss Gertrude McKenzie, who has 
been with the “Wizard of Oz’’ Com- 
pany this season, is at home for a fort- 
night’s holiday, at 76 Prince Arthur 
avenue. 

* 

The Rusholme Lawn Tennis Club are 
giving their annual At Home on Friday 
next, April 15, at half-past' eight 
o’clock, in the Assembly Hall of the 
Temple Building. Mr. A. Witchall, 265 
Dovercourt road, is the secretary for 
the dance. The lady patronesses are 
Mrs. Randolph Macdonald, Mrs. R. S. 
Tyrrell, Mrs. George Webster, Mrs. 
Robert Grant, Mrs. J. J. Graham, Mrs. 
Jolliffe. 

on 

The marriage of Miss Mabel Eleanor 
Best. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Best of Markham street, and Mr. 
F. William Scherbarth of Buffalo, N.Y., 
will take place in June. 

s 


Two elegantly designed vases and 
severel tiny ones were much admired 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in 
the O.S.A. They are from Miss Camp- 
bell’s studio, and the originality of the 
delightful effects obtained pleased the 
critics. 

- 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Daisy St. Clair Graham to Mr. William 
Morrow Thompson of Pittsburg, for- 
merly of Toronto. The wedding is to 
take place early in April. 

x 


The engagement is announced in 
Brockville of Miss Lilian May Fitz- 
simmons, youngest daughter of the late 
Robert Fitzsimmons, and Dr. Samuel 
Gowan. 

a 

Mr. Percy Coward, who was connect- 
ed with the Westminster Abbey Choir, 
as will be remembered by many Cana- 
dians, is making his home in Toronto. 
On the evening of April 11 he will give 
what is termed an evening recital in 
Association Hall. The entertainment 
will be under the distinguished patron- 
age of his Excellency the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Morti- 
mer Clark, and about twenty of the 
leading ladies of the city. The occasion 
will not only be one of social eminence, 
but a musical event which will be ap- 
preciated. Mr. Coward is known to 
possess a beautiful alto voice. The 
English and Canadian press speak in 
the highest terms of praise of his abil- 
ity. 


A successful and interesting lecture 
was given in Parkdale Congregational 
Chuch on Tuesday evening by Rev. A. 
L. Geggie on “Wit and Humor.” The 
soloist for the evening, Mr. Christopher 
Timm, baritone, sang the “Lost Chord” 
and “The Broken Pinion,” and his in- 
terpretation of both numbers was thor- 
oughly artistic. 


The marriage of Miss Etta E. F. Cor- 
rie to Mr. Norval F. Babb takes place 
in Stratford, Ont., on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 20, at one o'clock. 

> 


Since March 15 the following Toron- 
tonians have registered at Hotel de 
Loudres, La Cara, Southern Italy: Miss 
Muriel Brock, Miss Irene Brock, Miss A. 
L. Brock, Mrs. Robert J. Allan, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Ross Robertson. 

* 


A correspondent writes: “Many con- 
gratulations are offered to Mr. James 
A. Towers, formerly of Sarnia, and 
Miss Ethel Walton, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Walton of Peterboro’, 
upon the announcement of their en- 
gagement.” 2 

Mr. W. T. Gillmor, Mayor of Prince 
Albert, Assa., is in Toronto, and is 
stopping at the Walker House. 


A correspondent writes: “During the 
Maude Adams engagement in Cleve- 
land last week Miss Catherine Proctor 
was the guest of Miss Mulhern of 
‘Shady Cove.’ On Tuesday Mr. Alex- 
ander McEwen gave a dinner at the 
Clifton Club for his charming cousin, 
and on Thursday Miss Mulhern gave a 
formal tea. Miss Proctor was the hon- 
ored guest at many social functions 
during the week.” 


The Toronto Automobile Club held its 
first annual dinner at the National 
Club on Thursday, March 31, The func- 
tion was a great success, both from the 
point of attendance and the enthusiasm 
displayed in this new form of outing. 
Dr. Doolittle was in the chair. “The 
King” was proposed by the chairman. 
The toast “Canada’’ was proposed by 
Mr, E. B. Rykeman and responded to 
by Hon. J. R. Stratton and Mr, Noel 
Marshall, president of the National 
Club. “Our Sport” was proposed by 
Dr. Doolittle in a speech which was 
both interesting and witty. Mr. Crom- 
well Gurney, Mr. E. R. Thomas, Mr. G. 
H. Gooderham, and Mr. William Hye- 
lop replied, ‘ 

On Thursday night a conversazione 
was held at the University, in honor of 
the Ontario Educational Association, 
the members availing themselves of the 
invitations in such numbers that the 
old halls and corridors were filled from 


eight to eleven o’clock with a crowd of 
former students, whose educational 
work had not proved destructive of 
social enjoyment. The President and 
Mrs. Loudon received the guests in the 
main entrance hall and the addresses 
were delivered in West Hall. By the 
kind permission of Mr. E. B. Osler, the 
interesting.collection of historic por- 
traits by Paul Kane was on exhibition 
in the East Hall. Various scientific ex- 
hibitions were held in the classrooms, 
to which the serious-minded were at- 
tracted. Refreshments were served in 
the dining-hall, and Glionna’s orches- 
tra played in the vestibule throughout 
the evening. 
s 

Miss McMaster of Collingwood, who 
has been visiting Mrs. Hertzberg of 
Tyndall avenue, is now with her aunt, 
Mrs. Barnhardt, of Cecil street. 

= 


Miss Helen Mangon is enjoying a 
visit with her sister, Miss Mangon, of 
Jchns Hopkins, Baltimore, and _ her 
cousin, Miss Woolverton. Miss Helen’s 
friends will be glad to hear her health 
is much improved by her trip. Mrs. and 
Miss Grey of Huron street, who accom- 
panied Miss Helen Mangon, are now 
visiting in Norfolk, Va, and intend to 
be away a month or more. 


The “Old Girls’? of Toronto Junction 
Collegiate Institute gave an informal 
masquerade entertainment in the as- 
sembly room of the Collegiate last 
night. 
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Rehearsals are being held daily for 
the pantomimes and tableaux in con- 
nection with the Mother Goose Extra- 
vaganza entertainments to be held in 
Massey Hall on the 2ist, 22nd and 28rd 
of this month. Arrangements are pro- 
gressing in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, and everything promises a most 
successful series of entertainments. 
Subscribers’ lists are now at Tyrrell’s 
book store and Nordheimer’s music 
store, where they will remain open to 
the public until the evening of Mon- 
day, 11th inst. The object of these en- 
tertainments is to aid in raising funds 
for furnishing the new Toronto Free 
Hospital for Consumptive Poor, soon 
to be opened near Weston. Their Ex- 
eellencies Lord and Lady Minto, his 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Mrs. Mortimer Clark have kindly lent 
their distinguished patronage to the 
event. This conjunction with the 
prominent citizens composing the com- 
mittee of management ensures success, 
both socially and as artistic produc- 
tions for these unique entertainments. 





A very marked instance of the de- 
velopment of the artistic taste in the 
home of the society woman of to-day 
may be seen in the great improvements 
made of late years in the manner in 
which the home is illuminated. The 
introduction of the electric light has 
made it possible to do away with the 
heavy and cumbersome gasolier and 
substitute the dainty ceiling cluster on 
the light and artistic wall bracket. To- 
ronto people are specially fortunate in 
having electric light supplied at such a 
low rate as that charged by the local 
electric lighting company. 


of. 


The Worm Turned. 





For years she heard her husband say, 
“Can’t we have pies like mother used 
to bake?” 
At last she cried, ‘‘Why, sure we can, 
If you make ‘dough’ like papa used te 
make.” 


Our display of bandbags rep- 
resents the most fashionab.e and 
artistic productions of London, 
Paris, Vienna and New York. 


The bag illustrated here repre- 
sents one of the very latest 
shapes. It is made of the finest 
sea cow leather, is silk lined and 
fitted with purse, card case, 

a er uff and mirror. Price 

20.90, 
Same bag in finest seal, $15.00. 


Ryrie Bros. 


JEWELERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERS 


TORONTO. 














No Heavy 
Expenses 


Jas. D. Bailey 


JEWELER 
75 Yonge, cor. King 





Cold Extremities: 


SURE INDICATION OF 


Feeble Heart Action 


ove TREATMENT 


increase Your Vitality. 


By 


LADIES AND CHILDREN ONLY. 





Purifying the Blood 
Cleansing the Pores 





FLORENCE M. WELCH 


Medical Electrician 







Enlivening the Circulation. 
















O’Keefe’s Liquid 
Extract of Malt 


Contains all 
the nutritive 
and sedative 
properties of 
Malt and Hops, 
with the 
lowest possible 
percentage 

of alcohol. 


W. LLOYD WOOD, 
Toronto 
General Agent 











_. Prescriptions 


ANDREW JEFFREY, 
Yonge and Carleton Streets. 








Wedding | 
Invitation A | 


Air. & Mics. Charles &. Goodman | 








request the pleasure of pour companp 


at the marriage of their daughter 


Annie Map 
to 
Mc. Sidney Howard Browne | 
wn Cuesdap evening, Dune the fifteenti, 
nineteen’ hundred and two 


at seven-thirty o’clock | 





at the Church of the Redeemer 


Eoronto, Ontario | 





| 
printed from our popular and fashion- | 





| always ‘‘ good form.” 


BANK OF HAMILTON CHAMBERS 


Corner Entrance Queen and Spadina. 


able ‘‘Shaded Old English” type, is | 


Send for samples and prices. 
Bain Book & Stationery Co. | 
ART PRINTERS | 
96 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. | 








Fashioned 
Art 
Furniture 


We have in our art-rocms 
a number of odd pieces 
artistic to a high degree. 
They are the pick we 
have been able to secure 
from a choice collection. 
This department grows 
more interesting with us 
year by year. Those in 
search of unusual gifts 
can find something to 
please in our establish- 
ment. 


Wanless & Co. 


FINE JEWELERS 
Established 1840 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 








DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


The selection of a Jewelled 
want need not be surrounded 
by anxiety. 
Making your purchase here brings 
you to the point of almost endless 


variety and ends in a positively 
satisfactory purchase. 


Our stock is indisputably the 
largest and best in Canada, 
embracing Pendants, Brooches, 


Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, 
Lockets, Cuff-Links, and every 
description of jewelry where 
diamonds can be effectively 
used. 

° 


B. @ H. B. Kent 


144 sg STREE™ 





Arm-Chair Drama. 





Plays have always been read—those 
that were readable. At one period it 
was the rule, rather than the exception, 
to publish them. If Shakespeare was 
shy about printing his, it was perhaps 
from fear of the pirates, or because he 
had not retained his “rights” in them. 
—"Globe.” 









SOA 


FREE 


MAYPOLE 


The 7 
Great } él 


Qfade in England) 
SUPPLIES the MODERN METHOD 


tf you have not used MAYPOLE SOAP, cut out and send us this ad. 
and we will sénd you a Cake of any color with Book on Home Dyeing 


CANADIAN DEPOT 8 PLACE ROYALE, MONTREAL 
























W.H.Lee’s 
King Edward Drug Store 


Now Has a 
Full Line of 
Huyler’s 
Confectionery 


a... 
> 


Call and see our stock 
of Imported Perfumes. 


’Phone orders promptly 
delivered. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. 





Old and young will feel the 
benefit in improved digestion, 


better health and vigor, by | 


using 


Cowan's 


Perfection 


Cocoa 


(Maple Leaf Label) 





The COWAN COMPANY, Limited, 
Toronto 











By appointment purveyors to His Excellency 
the Governor-General. : 


HARRY WEBB 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Caterers 


For Weddings, Banquets, 
Receptions, and all classes 
of entertainments in town 
or country. 

Catalogue Free 





447 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 











Eye-blasses 











SHUR- 


For Sale By 


The Culverhouse Optical Co , Limited 


OPTOMETRISTS 


12 Yonge Street, Toronto. Phone M, 4556 





Wedding 
Stationery 


se 
Why not ask your Sta- 
tioner for the Barber & 
Ellis goods—as correct 





as the highest grade im- 
ported, yet much lower 
in price. 


= 


The Barber & Ellis Co. 
Limited - - - Toronto. 














Hairdressing—Shampooing 
MARCEL WAVING 


This illustration shows how we dry the hair 
by the hot and ccld air process, the machine 
being the only one of its kind in Canada. 


JAHN @ SON 1334 King West. 


Phone Main 2283 





"2 
When You Think 


how difficult it is to make a good appear- 
ance when your hair is thin, why continue 
to put up with it. Write to 


——=DORENWEND = 


about your case and get one of our cir- 
culars on 


..Ladies Hair Styles 


Goods sent to any address by mail. 


THE DORENWEND CO. 


Of Toronto, Limited 
103 and 105 YONGE STREET 





Your Hair, Ladies 


In what condition is it at the present 
time, and what are you doing to help 
and preserve it ? 

Do you krow that for the trouble of 
writing a postal-card to _ ’ 















THE PEMBER STORE,* 
127-129 Yonge Street, 
TORONTO, 


that you will receive a handsome book- 
let telling of the newest Hair Fash- 
foms and describing how you may 
have an exquisite Pompadour 
Bang or Natural Wavy Hair 
Switch delivered to you safely 
through the mails? Our reputation is 
our guarantee. 





The Corset Specialty Co. 


112 Yonge St. Toronto. 
1st Floor over Singer Office, 
Manufacturers of Corsets 
and Health Waists made 
to fit the figure by expert 
designers. Light weight 
with strong, pliable bon- 
ing. Hose supporters 
attached. 08 
Imported Corsets alwaysin stock. 
Repairing and refitiing of any 
make of corsets neatly done. 
Reliable agents wanted. 


® 
Stationery 
A carefully selected stock in all the 
leading shapes and sizes. Roms» 


Special attention given to embossing 
and card printing. 


MISS E. PORTER 


Phone—Main 2904. 47 KING &T. WEST 


a 











L. A. STACKHOUSE 
MANICURING and CHIROPODY 


For ladies, gentlemen and children. Corns, bunions, 
ingrowing naile. and all foot troubles successfull 
treated. Telephone for appointments Main 188s. 


166 King St. West (Opposite Princess Theater) 
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George Percival Scholfield will 
“her post-nuptial reception on 
, April 14th, from four until 
1, at the King Edward. 

’ Mrs. Agar Adamson, president of the 
Arts and Crafts Association, 


ping) down a week ago for preparations 

‘ ay’s opening. She is re- 

een’ Ottawa immediately. Mr. 
nm was also in town. 


Mrs. Strickland is visiting her sister 
‘Mrs. Swabey in Admirai road. 


The daffodil luncheons have proved a 
great success this week, and the young 
gentlewomen of St. James’ Cathedral 
congregation have had a busy time of 
it. The motif in decoration is white 
and yellow, and the flowers used on 
the many little tables are daffodils. 
The fetching caps and aprons of the 
fair waitresses become them to a 
nicety, and their bright, quick service 
is a treat to their patrons. Crowds of 
people lunched at St. James’ school 
house on the days the luncheons were 
served. 

A comical summing"up of this Eas- 
ter, which for some reason or other 
Was almost devoid of social brightness, 
comes through the mail in these words: 
“Times is bad and folks is dull, and 
the de’il has trouble to find the hind- 
most, I’m thinking, they’re all so back- 
ward,” 

o 


: In a “fashion” (so-called) article in 
R a daily paper I notice that Empress 
Eugenie is credited with the introduc- 
: tion of the “Empire gown.” Now, I 
always had the impression that Jose- 
phine was the culprit, hadn’t you? 
And yet the article says Eugenie was 
“the source and inspiration of the Em- 
pire gowns.” True, each of the ladies 
had a “Napoleon,” but who could 
imagine the tall, slight, and divinely 
graceful Eugenie in the garb of the 
“loose and careless” Beauharnois? 


Mrs. Andrew Darling is recovering 
her health and strength, and time is 
mercifully lightening her grief over 
the loss of her baby girl. With the 
warm weather she will be able to get 
out into the spring air and sunshine. 


Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn has been on 
a business trip to Virginia. Mrs. Cock- 
burn was able to take a drive out on 
Tuesday, but is still quite an invalid, 
after a long and tedious winter of 
more or less suffering. I understand 
Mr. and Mrs. Cockburn may go abroad 
this summer, and will lease their beau- 
tiful Muskoka home for the season. 
Birch Point is an ideal spot. 

* 


Mr. Dickson Patterson has been for 
a fortnight or more in New York com- 
pleting ‘some portraits. Mrs. Patterson 
has been working like a Trojan for the 
success of the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion, to which her work lends one of 
the chief interests. 

s 


\ very distressing occurrence has 
been detailed to me concerning a young 
lady student in town who visited a 
fashionable down-town resort and was 
remarked by an inspector imbibing a 
lively amount of alcoholic nourish- 
ment in company with some men 
friends. The inspector preperly inter- 
fered, as the girl was very young, and 
took her name and address, warning 
her seriously that her action must not 
be repeated in that resort. It does not 
much matter how her indiscretion got 
abroad, but it has done so—and I can 
only hope this timely tip may cause 
her and some of her gir! friends to 
put on the brakes. It is not only a 
scandal but a sincere grief to right- 
minded men and women that young 
girls in this city sometimes abuse the 
liberty they are allowed and the trust 
fenerously reposed in them by those at 
the head of educational instituions. 

* 

At Trinity College this evening the 
unveiling of the portrait of Professor 
William Clark, M.A., D.D., D.C.L. 
F.R.S.C., which was so much admired 
at the Montreal Exhibition last month, 
will be witnessed by a large number of 
invited guests. The portrait was pre- 
sented to Trinity College by Mr. Suth- 
erland Mackler. 


Mr. E. M. Byrne of the Standard 
Bank has gone on a three weeks’ trip 
to California. 


* 

Captain H. T. Adam has been pro- 
moted to the managership of the 
Standard Bank at Orono 

. 
Recently registered at the Welland 


Hotel, St. Catharines, are: Mrs. George 
Murray, Mrs. H. H. Dewart, Miss E. 
Elliott, Mrs. E. J. Lennox, President 
nd Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. Page Wads- 
worth. Mrs. John Northey, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Main, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Dickson, Mr. and Mrs. D. Carlyle, Miss 
Carroll, Dr. and Mrs. Wishart, Miss 
Edgar, Miss Cramp, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. 
Reatty, Dr. and Mrs. Fenton, Miss J. 
Griffin, Mrs. McAll, Mr. and Mrs. Mul- 
holland, Miss Lyon, Mrs. F. F. Black- 
wood and Miss Blackwood of Toronto, 
Mrs. Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. Graham, 
Mrs. Talbot Macbeth of London, Miss 
Jessie White of Woodstock, Mrs. John 


Ferguson of Niagara Falls, Mrs. L. A. 
Nares and sons of Winnipeg, Sir Henry 
Strong of Ottawa, Mr. W. E. Tisdaie 


of Simcoe. Miss M. M. Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Morgan, Mr. J. A. and Miss 
Morgan, Miss Bilton of Hamilton. 

” 


Toronto friends of Mr. E. R. Thomas 
may be interested in his latest venture 
and also in “Town Topics’’’ comment 
thereon: “The purchase by Mr. E. R. 
Thomas of a sporting and dramatic 
newspaper shows him again in the 
character of a plunger. It is one of 
two pubilcations in which the late Mr. 
Whitney was directly interested. I do 
not think the other one has been much 
of a source of revenue. A new sport- 
ing paper is a very difficult thing to 
establish, especially as the cider ones 
have been rightly relied upon to give 
all the information necessary. How- 
ever, E. R. Thomas has a tendency to 
do things of the skyrocket order.” 

. 


Miss Margaret Davidson, directress of 
the domestic science department of 
the Technical School, will give an ad- 
dress next Tuesday afternoon at three 
o'clock, in the Normal School, under 
the auspices of the Canadian House- 
hold Economic Association. ‘Food for 
the Growing Child” is the subject 
which Miss Davidson will present, and 
a general discussion will follow. This 
is the regular monthly open meeting 
of the association, to which all inter- 
ested are cordially invited. 

- 

The marriage of Miss Adele Martin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Martin 
of Chatham, Ontario, and Mr. George 
Duncan Lamont of the Standard Bank, 
Toronto, will take place at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Lacroix street, 
Chatham, next Tuesday afternoon at 
8 o'clock. Rev. John Battisby, D.D., will 
officiate. Miss Edna Martin will be 
her sister's bridesmaid, and Mr. Will 
Lamont of Toronto, cousin of the 
groom, will be best man. Mr. George 
Duncan Lamont has been for some 
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years identified with the various sports 
so successfully fostered by the Vic- 
toria Club, namely, tennis, bowling and 
curling, and his club friends gave him 
a handsome send-off in the shape of a 
dinner of some forty covers on Thurs- 
day evening, when good wishes and 
good feeling were the order of the 
feast. The honeymoon will be spent 
in the States, and the bride and groom 
will, on their return to Toronto, live at 
646 Spadina avenue. 


The marriage of Mrs. Holloway of 
Winnipeg to Mr. Arthur John Hills of 
Toronto will take place on Wednesday, 
April 20th, at three o’clock, in the 
Church of Holy Trinity, Winnipeg. A 
reception will afterwards be held at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Leames, Fort Garry Court. 

et 


Miss Ethel Maud Buchan and Mr. 
Frederick Charles Llewellyn Jones will 
be married on Wednesday, April 20th, 
at St. Simon’s Church, at 2.30. <A re- 
ception will be held afterwards at the 
residence of Mr. Byron Walker, in St. 
George street. Mr. and Mrs. Walkér 
are on their way home from England. 

2 


The marriage of Miss Freda Monti- 
zambert, daughter of Dr. F. Monti- 
zambert of Ottawa, to Mr. Reginald 
Beckett, eldest son of Mrs. T. Beckett 
of London, Eng., and grandson of the 
late Sir David Macpherson of Toronto, 
will take place in June at Ottawa. 

o 


The engagement of Miss M. Arm- 
strong, daughter of Dr. Armstrong, 
Deer Park, to Mr. John Clarkson, is an- 
nounced. 

s 

Mrs. Stanger is to spend the summer 
in Montreal. 

s 

Mrs. Bowlby of Simcoe, who is the 
guest of her brother, Mr. Evans Lewis, 
in Grange avenue, held her first recep- 
tion on Monday afternoon. She looked 
very well in a rose voile dress, and was 
assisted by her sister, Miss Edith 
Evans, in her bridesmaid’s frock of 
ivory crepe de chene, over taffeta, with 
trimmings of rose velvet. The tea 
table was done with green satin rib- 
bon, pink azaleas and ferns, and was 
in charge of Miss Kathleen Evans. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Peleg Howland have 
taken rooms at the Queen’s Hotel. 
* 


Mrs. Conrad Meron (nee Smart) is 
coming on from Philadelphia for her 
brother’s wedding on the 20th. 

s 


Captain and Mrs. Burns of Prince 
Arthur avenue sail for England on St. 
George’s Day. 


Mrs. Cosby of Maplehyrn, who has 
sold her home, has taken a flat in the 
St. George. 

s 
A very jolly dance for ’’semi-readys” 
as a man calls the buds yet unplucked, 
was given by Mrs. C. D. Warren for 
her young daughter on Monday even- 
ing. The young guests were telling me 
on Tuesday at the big dance that they 
had enjoyed the party tremendously on 
the previous evening. 

s 


The London Old Boys gave an At 
Home at the King Edward last even- 
ing. The St. George’s hockey dance at 
McConkey’s was also on last night. 

s . 

The visit of the Duke of Sutherland, 
whom it is whispered we may find a 
possible occupant of Rideau Hall next 
year, was a ripple of interest at the 
week’s end. The Duke is a man of 
nearly fifty, and married in 1884 Lady 
Millicent Fanny St. Clair Erskine, 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Rosslyn. 
There are several children, the Mar- 
quis of Stafford being the heir. The 
Duke’s London house is Stafford House, 
and he has besides Dunrobin Castle, 
House of Tongue, Trentham Hall and 
Lillishall. I wonder what he thinks of 
Rideau? 


s 
Everyone who knows him rejoices 
that Dr. Fotheringham is recovering 
from his most serious illness. I hear he 
will soon be able to travel abroad, and 
many a hearty “bon voyage et au re- 


voir a bientot” and “Sante, bon Sante!” 
will go with this estimable and popular 
physician. 

+. 


At the Signal Corps and Machine 


Gun Squad dance on Tuesday you 
should have seen the variety of ribbon 
bows which adorned the heads of the 


“semi-readys.” Anything more perky 
than some of those bows I have never 
seen. One small miss has three huge 
ones on her back hair. 


As I mentioned a fortnight ago, Mr. 
MacKay of Dundonald has purchased 


a residence in the Queen’s Park, the 
comfortable and spacious home of the 


Misses Ball, who are going out of town 


for a short time, but will probably re- 
turn to Toronto in the autumn. Mr. 
and Mrs. MacKay will move from Dun- 
donald this month. The Misses Ball 


are up to their eyes in packing and ar- 
ranging for the storage of their effects, 
ind their friends, who feared they 
would be away indefinitely, are glad 
to learn their absence will only be like- 
ly to equal the usual summer tour. 
They will go to New York, where they 
have near relatives, for a short time 
before deciding on their summer pro- 
gramme. 
* 

Mr. James FitzGibbon, an old resi- 
dent of Toronto, was back in town for 
Easter week, and was greeted, warmly 
by many friends. 

. 

Mrs. Henri Suydam, who has been 
away in the South since New Year, 
returned to town last week. Mrs. Barn- 
hart has also returned from the Wel- 
land to her apartments in the Rossin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Suydam are at the King 
Edward. 

. 

On Wednesday Mrs. Vincent Greene 
gave a bridge party for her Buffalo 
guests, at which a number of ladies 
enjoyed the fashionable pastime and a 
cosy cup of tea and nice things to fol- 
low. 

= 

On Tuesday evening Mrs. Mackenzie 
of Benvenuto entertained at dinner in 
honor of Mrs. Hugh Sutherland of 
Winnipeg, who is visiting Mrs. Victor 
Williams, in St. George street. 

* 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition in 
the Art Gallery was opened by his 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on 
Wednesday evening, when a very large 
and distinguished company attended 
the private view. That Toronto is 
growing from the town to the city is 
now and then faintly suggested by 
some “premier” of the description of 
the Arts and Crafts p. v. It was quite 
a function, and the company found 
ample interest and profit in an hour or 
two spent in examining the various de- 
velopments of taste and talent which 
make one feel rather proud of our clev- 
er workers. Entering the Art Gallery, 
one was passed between loftly iron 
gates flung wide, the design being by 
Mr. Frank Darling. Then one noted 
gratefully the good judgment which 
had tapestried the walls with the inof- 
fensive and restful gray crash, upon 
which the exhibits showed up capitally 
in great variety. There were bits of 
brass and iron work by city firms, rare- 


Richardson, Florence E. Segsworth, Ma- 


decorative painting, and that love of a 


and enamel work by Mrs. Agar Adam- 
son for her house at Port Credit and a 
great pair of fire-dogs by Evelyn Lee 
of the Canada Foundry Company. Miss 
Wrinch has a panel and overmantel, 
which please the knowing ones, and the 
Owen vases and jar are also very satis- 
factory. Commander Law sends some 
wood-carving, and Jessie F. Keating 
some lace. Mr. Howard sends a rich 
lot of heraldic work and art designs, 
Mrs. J. E. Elliott sends book-platés, 
and Miss Amy Dupont an embroidered 
blotter. Mr. Challener’s decorative 
studies, mostly of semi-nudes, are be- 
ing studied with attention. Mr. Chad- 
wick of Lanmar has some well-execut- 
ed coats-of-arms, and Isabel Christie 
has a collection of basket-work. Mrs. 
John Cawthra has another such exhi- 
bit, and Mrs. Herbert Cawthra has a 
tea cloth and cosy designed by Mrs. 
Agar Adamson. Miss Elizabeth Boul- 
ton has a carved chair, and Mr. George 
Burton shows an inlaid table. These 
exhibitors, their intimates, the art cri- 
tics, and a few others, made up the 
very smart crowd which filled the gal- 
lery for the opening, the modish women 
being over-numbered by the interested 
men. A buffet and orchestra shared 
half of the extrance lobby, and among 
those who enjoyed the exhibition, the 
music and the refreshments were his 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Mrs. Mortimer Clark, the Misses Mor- 
timer Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Agar Adam- 
son, Lady and Miss Edgar, Professor 
Pelham Edgar, Professor Mavor, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Wright, Mrs. Murray 
Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Crawford 
Seadding, Mrs. Hodgins, Mr. and Miss 
Hodgins, Mrs. James Scott, the Misses 
Grace and Hilda Boulton, Mr. Boul- 
ton, the Misses Boulton of St. Vincent 
street, Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong Black, 
Commander Law, the Misses Hagarty, 
the Misses Dupont, Mr. and Mrs. Chad- 
wick of Lanmar, Mrs. and Miss Louie 
Janes, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cawthra, 
Miss Beardmore, Captain and Mrs. 
Kingsmill, Miss Melvin-Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harcourt Vernon, Mrs. E. F. B. 
Johnston, Dr. and Mrs. Fisher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Osborne, Mrs. Dick- 
son Patterson, Mrs. Davidson, Mar- 
man, Mr. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. A. Reid, Mr. Edmund Morris, Mrs. 
and Miss Blair Burrows, the Misses 
Huget, Mr. Long, Mr. Kortright, Mrs. 
Spragge, Mr. Walter Beardmore, Col- 
onel Field, Mrs. McNab, Miss Jette 
Vickers, Miss Lamport and her guest, 
Miss MacCallum, Mrs. McInnes, Miss 
Nesta _ Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Dig- 
nam, Mrs. Gwyn Francis, Mr. Grier. 


be an unusually nice feature. Mrs. 


Stewart Houston has undertaken the 
direction of affairs, 


are to go, most appropriately, to the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 


Montreal. 


eral manager of the Bank of Mont- 
real, has sprained his wrist. 
7 


on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings is “Mr. Bluebeard,” of which 


posed by Captain Graham, A.D.C. The 


considerations that 


various sorts have been the cause of so 
much suffering, anxiety and discomfort 
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ly beautiful enamel on metal by Mrs. 
Agar Adamson, whose exhibit, all but 
two large bits, was sold before the pri- 
vate view was closed. Stencil work in 
cushion, curtain, drape and table cover 
on velours by Mrs. Dickson Patterson, 
with her mermaid screen, and a couple 
of very artistic fans, which should be 
picked up by connoisseurs; lace fan and 
other motifs by Mrs. Phillips from un- 
ique designs; bits of fascinating pot- 
tery by Miss Vicker, Miss Wrinch, Miss 
Mary Campbell, E. Cameron Edwards, 
Misses Winnifred Kingsford, Maude 


bel Stoodley, Helen Strathy and E. K. 
Westmacott; art needlework and lace 
by Miss Maude Wilkes of Thistledale; 
a carved oak gothic reredos by Miss 
Tully, who also sent an oak chest and 
an oak and embossed leather chair, a 
very striking and worthy exhibit. Miss 
Sydney Strickland Tully has her trip- 
tych of spring hung In the same alcove 
as holds the carved pieces, and the work 
of the sisters was the admiration of all 
the visitors. Mr. Wyly Grier sent his 
decorative panel of St. Cecilia, intend- 
ed for a music room. The saint is 
seated before her primitive and just 
completed organ, trying its tone. Shav- 
ings are about her open-air workship 
floor; a few rude tools lie about a small 
carpenter’s bench; a brazier hangs over 
a little camp-fire, the trees from which 
presumably St. Cecilia got her wood 
form the background. The girl’s face 
is full of serious intent; her artistic 
robe of flowered green is half shroud- 
ed by a vivid red mantle, which is 
caught at the neck and flows back from 
her extended arms; a snood of the same 
vivid red binds her ruddy hair, which 
falls in heavy plaits. The picture is 
satisfying. Mr. Percy Hodgins, one of 
our best wood-carvers, sends an oak 
settle, and five of his photos from the 
recent Camera Club exhibit. That good 
little bit, “Coaling Up,” which I singled 
out for praise in writing of the latter 
exhibit, was also accepted as worthy by 
the Arts and Crafts committee, and 
hangs on the gray wall. Some beauti- 
ful book cover and plate designs and 
leather decorative work are shown by 
Ellen Hahn, Hazel Herman, Estelle 
Kerr, Jean Munro, Ida Sutherland, and 
others. The Montreal branch of the W. 
A.A. sends quite an exhibit, and the 
United Arts and Crafts a bedroom 
suite, screen, curtains, lamp, and sev- 
eral other charmingly artistic things. 
Margaret Wallace sends basket-work 
and some dainty wood carving. Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Reid send some 


piano, which their friends have ad- 
mired in their Western studio, with 
mantel by E. Challener, with metal 


s 
The tea room at the Horse Show will 


and the proceeds 


. 
Mrs. Frank May has returned to 


a. 
I hear that Mr. FE. S. Clouston, gen- 


The play to be given at Rideau on 


the words and music have been com- 


great amount of preparation and the 
personal interest felt in the play by 
the author's friends were such strong 


no postponement 
was allowed, even though accidents of 


to many of the viceregal houdsehold. 
e 


Dr. Osler of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, spent Easter with his bro- 
ther at Craigleigh and returned to 
Baltimore on Tuesday. 

® 


A fair lady writes: “Much regret is 
expressed that the military and the 
Kingston Cadets are not to be part of 
the Horse Show this year.” Speaking 
from my heart, and the memory of 
horse shows a long way from Toronto, 
I cannot agree in my fair correspond- 
ent’s wail. Our Toronto Horse Show 
was getting rather a _ hippodromy 
name in these remote places I’m think- 
ing of. Speaking from another stand- 
point, the presence of our fighting men 
in full fig lent smartness to the boxes 
and “pleased the ladies to death.” But 
the tournament palled upon the true 
sports and made the sessions entirely 
too long and tiresome. Doubtless my 
fair correspondent is at one with the 
lady at the races whom His Excellency 
tells about, who, when her cavalier 
left her side precipitately to place a 
bet upon the coming race, said plain- 
tively that she “thought the races 
would be delightful if it were not for 
the horrid horses!" 
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HE problem of spring refurnishing now 


looms largely in many homes. The ques- 
tion of selection is of the greatest import- 


ance in securing desired effects. To be able to run 


the whole scale of color, design, fabric and material ; to select, compare, match and 


Zassemble a harmonious whole is the opportunity you have here. The opportunity is 


complete—the stocks of Carpets, Rugs, Curtains, Drapings, Wall Papers and Furniture 
are of such immensity that choice is practically unlimited. 

Our artists are at your disposal for consultation and suggestion. They will visit 
your home, study the requirernents and work out the problem with your suggestions and 


in keeping with your ideas of expenditure. 


Carpets and Rugs 


Such a wealth of variety, such opportunity for selec- 
tion of Carpets and Rugs have never before been as- 
sembled in Eaton’s Carpet Department. Taste, ability, 
space, effort and money—all have been lavishly invested 
in this stock, and the result is a splendid selection—a 
most imposing assemblage. 

Then our really magnificent salesrooms have the 
most extraordinary facilities in space and light for 
judging, comparing and selecting. 

The European markets have yielded their best and 
finest to the Eaton spring display. In this season’s 
colors green predominates—beautiful combinations, tints 
and tones which indicate at once a trained daring and 
the highest refinement of taste. 

Wilton piles, Axminsters and Brussels carpets and 
squares afford the purchaser a range of color and design 
almost bewildering in extent and beauty. 

Take for instance our Bochara Axminster Rugs, 
Oriental effects. In these goods are reproduced ancient 
Oriental designs, with a fidelity to line and color, to 
fabric and durability, that defies the most searching 
scrutiny to distinguish them from the original. Of 
course they are power loom goods, but in all practical 
sense, except cost, they are identical with the original 
Oriental designs of which they are reproductions. 

As an example take the famous “ Tree of Life” Rug. 
We offer you an exact duplicate of this priceless original 
for $72.50. Such a rug at ordinary rug prices, that is, 
the so-called Eastern collectors’ prices, would cost, per- 
haps, double our price, while the original cannot be 
bought. . 

All information in regard to these rugs is yours and 
welcome. You are not asked to buy any mystery here— 
the more clearly you understand the history and manu- 
facture of these goods the better you will be pleased and 
the more thoroughly will you be satisfied. 


We have hundreds of Axminster rugs—we believe 
the largest retail stock in Canada—ranging from $27.50 
to $2950, according to size and quality. Priced as 
they are here, you save from 10 to 25 per cent. of the 
usual rug prices, and there is no better quality anywhere. 
English Axminster Carpets— 

65 beautiful designs, all new for this season, 1n all 
colors and effects, suitable for any room under any con- 
dition. 27 inches wide. Borders 5g and stairs % to 
match. $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per yard. 
English Wilton Carpets— 

There are 89 different designs and color combina- 
tions here to choose from. Every one is a beauty—the 
patterns are handsome and the color effects are superb. 
We can properly carpet any room with these fine Wiltons. 
27 inches, 54 Borders to match. $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 
per yard. 


Hangings and Drapings 


A pure silk fabric made in France, the de luxe 
of all hanging or draping fabrics, chaste, beautiful 
design, a dream of color. Shown in this store 
only in all Canada, per yard, $20 00. 

Sardaigne— 

Another magnificent eximple of the French 
artist’s skill and the silk weaver’s art. An elabo- 
rate design, beautiful in color and grawing, fine enough 
for the richest rooms —per yard, $15.00. 


Westphalie— 
Also a French silk fabric of fine texture and rich 
lustre. Design of scroll and flowers, dainty coloring 


and perfect design, a rich soft finish, especially suit- 
able for portieres, coverings and hangings. Sold here 
at $10.00 per yard. 
Louraine— e 
A French silk portiere fabric, also suitable for dainty 
odd piece coverings—cream ground with floral design 
in silk and metal, a uniquely pretty pattern. $5.00 
per yard. 
Partheway— 3 
A purely French silk with hair-line ground contain- 
ing delicate clusters of roses, graceful and novel, a decided 
acquisition to the decorations of anyhome. $3.50 per yard. 
Many other beautiful lines ranging from $1.50, 32.50 
and $275 afford ample choice. Those seeing this as- 
sortment for the first time can hardly realize that any so 
varied and rich is shown in Canada. We do know that 
it contains a magnificent variety, that any taste or re- 
uirement may be suited here. Nothing like seeing 
the goods themselves to back up what is here stated. 








Lace Curtains 


Many of the most beautiful homes in Canada have 
received their dress of curtains from this store. There 
is an unexceptional range of choice—you find the most 
unexpected ‘novelties here—things that are rarely seen 
outside of the country in which they are produced, and 
then only at prices away above the Eaton Scale. Those 
described here are exclusive with this store. 


Here, for instance, is a hand-made curtain produced 
in the mountains of Switzerland by peasants whose hands 
have inherited their cunning from generations of lace 
makers. A beautiful double net pattern appliqued on 
fine Brussels net, edge hand-braided, the whole 
embellished with real Irish point. 50 to 60 inches 
wide, 34 to 4 yards long, priced from $10, $15 to $20 
per pair. Of course there are no middle profits between 
the peasant’s cottage and this store. 


Another style from the same source may be called 
the Skeleton leaf style. It is the daintiest curtain now 
being shown. The design beautifully and_ intricately 
worked in skeletons of leaves and flowers, and appliqued. 
The result is very beautiful. These are $25 per pair. 


A magnificent curtain also on Brussels net is in the 
Empire style with an 18 inch border on the side and 
bottom. The body is floral conventionalized, and the 
whole is extensively tatted. Such a curtain will last a 
lifetime. You would guess its price at $75, Here it is 
only $50. : 

A Point Venice net curtain is unique in beauty and 
style of design. It is different from any other curtain in 
our vast collection and its grace is bewitching. 60 inches 
wide and 4 yards long—sells for $30 per pair. 


A Hand-made Point D’ Alencon Net Curtain with a 
dainty and elaborately designed border of sprays and 
flowers, and plain centre is a refreshingly beautiful con- 
ception. The angle conforms withthe border. 54 inches 
wide, 3% yards long, price $30. 


Brilliant as shattered glass and light and fleecy as a 
summer cloud, is a silk net curtain of exquisite design 
and workmanship, a rara avis in curtains is this one, yet 
it is priced here at only $30. 


And we could instance many others, such as Point 
Arabians at $35 and $45, French nets at $30, Connemara 
hand-made Irish lace at $30.00, and scores of others all 
of which it is a pleasure to show enquirers. 


13 Acres of Furniture 


—60,000 square feet. If our furniture department were 
laid out in a strip 20 feet wide it would stretch over half 
a mile. Now this immense area is filled with furniture, 
and does not include the storage warehouses and up- 
holstering workrooms. And in the whole range there 
are not ten duplicate pieces. : 

The department is so arranged that inspection 
and selection are both easy and pleasant. For Parlor. 
Dining-room and Bed-room suites we have individual 
display rooms properly lighted. Any suite the customer 
desires will be arranged in one of these rooms. Thus 
the purchaser has ample opportunity to study the en- 
semble of the suite under the very best conditions— 
isolated from all other furniture—in fact just as it would 
be in your own house. 





Spring Wall Papers 
Embossed Giit Wall-Papers— 

Choice French Renaissance and Heraldic designs, 
red, green, terra-cotta, brown blue, yellow and cream 


colors, for halls, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms and sitting- 
rooms, per roll 15c. to 65c. 


Choice Tapestry Wall-Papers— 

A beautiful assortment of Persian, Oriental and Fol- 
iage designs, rich artistic color combinations, for dining- 
rooms, halis, libraries and dens, per roll 25c, to $1.25. 


French, German and English Wall-Papers— 
Handsome florals and two tone effects, rich Renais- 
sance and Empire designs, new color combinations, for 
drawing-rooms, dining-rooms and libraries, per roll 35c. 
to $1.50. 
Artistic English hand prints and German Wall- 
Papers, high art designs, stlk and velvet effects, rich red, 
reen, blue, yellow and brown colors, per roll, $2.50 to 
5.50. 
American Pressed Papers, design standing ou. in 
bold relief. Nile green, pink, ivory and crimson colors. 
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MISS MURIEL FOSTER 
AND 


MR. EMILIANE RENAUD 


In the tour they are to-day making of Canada 
will use exclusively, at all points, Montreal, 
Toronto and elsewhere, a 


Heintzman & Co. 
= 


(Made by Ye Olde Firme of Heintzman & Co.) 


They are in line, of course, with other great artists 
like Nordica, Albani, Watkin-Mills, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie and Mendelssohn Choir, The Pittsburg 
Orchestra, Jonas, Friedheim and many others in 


making this choice. 


The individual Heintzman & Co. tone. 

The individual Heintzman & Co. brilliancy. 

The individual Heintzman & Co. touch. 

The Individual Heintzman & Co. singing quality. 
The Individual Heintzman & Co. power. 


A. S. VOGT, 


Conductdr of Mendelssohn 
Choflr. 


“It gives me pleasure to testify 
as to the superior quality of the 
Heintzman & Co. Piano now in 
use by me in my classes at the 
Conservatory of Music. The 
pure and singing quality of the 
tone, and the admirable even- 
ness and elasticity of the action, 
as well as the artistic regulating 
and the fine finish in all parts of 
the instrument, are such as to 
reflect the utmost credit upon 
your house and upon Canadian 
skill and enterprise.” 


ARTURO NUTINI, 


The Celebrated Blind Italian 
Artist. 


“T had not the slightest idea 
that such a magnificent instru- 
ment as the Heintzman and Co. 
Concert Grand Piano was manu- 
factured in Canada. Its sym- 
pathetic richness and brilliancy 
of tone, and its wonderful singing 
quality, combined with the deli- © 
cate ease of touch, easily places 
this instrument in the front rank 
of the leading manufactures of 
the world.” 


The winning card with this great piano is the 
fact that it always measures up to the requirements 
of the world’s great artists. 


because they know it will not disappoint. 


It becomes their choice 
They 


cannot afford to take chances with any sort of a 


piano. 


piano can be—some better than others. 
has said: ‘‘ It excels any piano I have ever used.” 


Piano Salon, 115-117 King St. West, 


TORONTO. 


———— 


King Edward’s Courtship. 


It is not generally known that the 
present Queen of England owes her po- 
sition as wife of Edward VII. partly to 
her excellent reading. She was invited, 
when sixteen years of age, to the Bri- 
tish court, where the late Queen Vic- 
toria devised numerous fetes and other 
entertainments in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

One day, wearied by the confusion 
and pomp of regal etiquette, young 
Princess Alexandra took a book and 
wandered off in the palace gardens. So 
deeply was she engrossed in this pas- 
time that she was unaware of the dis- 
tance she had strolled from the palace. 
Startled by a shadow flitting across her 
path, she looked up and saw Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. 

He smiled and said: “You were read- 
ing?” 

“Yes, your Highness,’’ she replied. 

“May I enquire what authogr is so 
highly honored?” 

“Shakespeare.” 

“And you were reading?” 

With something akin to Yankee spir- 
it, she answered: “Guess.” 

“*Romeo and Juliet.’ ”’ 

“You are good at guessing,”’ she 
laughingly responded; “it is really so.” 

“Take my arm, and lend me your 
Shakespeare,” proposed Prince Albert. 

Thus, arm in arm, they continued 
their walk, he selecting passages and 
reading them to her, she an attentive 
listener. 

“Ah!” he suddenly exclaimed, “this is 
a coincidence. I shall lend you my 
copy, and you will find that wherever 
there is a passage marked in yours, 
mine also is marked in precisely the 
same spot.” 

“That simply proves, prince, that we 
can both appreciate the beautiful,” re- 
turned Alexandra, quietly. 

Finally, tired of walking, they seated 
themselves in the shade of a giant oak, 
and the Prince, who now as King is 
still said to be a fine reader, selected 
several passages, and read them aloud 
with a skill which evoked the highest 
compliments of his fair companion. 

He then chose a passage for her to 
read, saying: “I want you to read this 
as well as you possibly can.” 

She glanced at it, and smilingly com- 
mented: “I see it is something about 
kissing; but as I presume it would be 
treason to question the taste of your 
Royal Highness, I shall endeavor to do 
my best.”’ 

At the conclusion of her effort, the 
Prince impulsively clapped his hands, 
and exclaimed: “Bravo! You read so 
finely that I wish you might be em- 
vloyed by the year to please the court 
of England with your voice!” 

“Tn that case, prince,” she said seri- 
ously, “I do not know of anyone that 
is better able to employ me than your- 
self.” 

“It would depend altogether on your 
price,” replied Albert, half-jokingly. 

“Oh!” returned the princess, “I should 
not be very extravagant in my charges; 
l should be willing to read them for 
life for the sum of twenty-five shill- 
ings." 

The Prince, somewhat mystified, cau- 
tioned her: “You are much too moder- 
ate: I fear you would son have reason 
to regret such an engagement.” 

“Not so insignificant after all, 
Prince,” rising as she spoke, “for, if you 


Tue Heintzman & Co. is as good as a 


As Albani 





reflect a moment you will remember 
that the sum of twenty-five shillings is 
no less than an English sovereign and 
in English crown.” 

Before Albert had recovered from his 
astonishment. Alexandra had left his 
presence, perhaps fearful of the effects 
of her audacity. 

That she created an impression upon 
the heir apparent is, however, most evi- 
dent: her marriage with Albert Ed- 
ward took place on March 10, 1863, and 
she now shares with him the honors 
incident to the possession of a “twenty 
shillings’ income.—Chicago ‘Record- 
Herald.” 





The Florist Wouldn't. 





Of blushing roses and all that 
The fervid poet sings. 
No doubt the rose is blushing at 
The fancy price ft brings. 
—Philadelphia ‘Press.”’ 


Where Thousands are Made by Golf. 








Some few months ago, at a meeting 
of the Urban District Council of Port- 
rush, a popular watering-place in the 
North of Ireland, it was stated that 
golf had materially contributed to the 
prosperity of the town, and it was cited 
in particular that the caddies alone had 
earned during the season one thousand 
pounds. 

The links at Portrush are, of course, 
famous far and wide on account of 
their splendid variety, but the Irish 
resort is but one of many famous goif- 
ing centers to whose inhabitants the 
game has brought prosperity such as 
was not dreamed of a few years ago. 

The caddies on the Littlestone (Kent) 
golf links, for instance, were recently 
asserted to have collectively earned one 
thousand pounds during the year, and, 
it need hardly be mentioned, wherever 
caddies’ earnings run into four figures 
the benefit to those who make provi- 
sion for the entertainment of the fre- 
quenters of the links can only be repre- 
sented by five. 

Allowing that one thousand pounds 
represents the fees of the caddies for 
twenty thousand rounds, and that the 
average golfing day's work comprises 
one and a half rounds, it will be seen 
that the said sum represents to all in- 
tents and purposes thirteen thousand 
three hundred days of golf with its at- 
tendant expenses, and these it is unne- 
cessary to mention, mount up rapidly. 

With balls ranging from sixpence (re- 
mades) to two shillings, that single 
item will alone account for an outlay 
of between three and found hundred 
pounds, which will allow of a hand- 
some profit to the vendors, while new 
clubs and repairs will also bring in con- 
siderable grist to the professional's mill, 

Over thirteen thousand days of golt, 
moreover, will represent fees to the club 
amounting to about fifteen hundred 
pounds, and of this sum a very large 
percentage will be circulated in the 
town amount the various tradespeople. 

If the golfer came alone he would be 
the source of considerable prosperity to 
a town, but, notwithstanding popular 
belief, being the most unselfish of men 
he brings with him, when he happens 


to be a pater-famillas, his wife and 

family, with even greater attendant 

profits to lodging-house and hotel- 
| 






















keepers, bathing machine and donkey 
proprietors, entertainers and others. 

A single golfer may manage to enjoy 
his sport at an outlay on board and 
lodging averaging eight or nine shill- 
ings a day, but pater-familias is lucky 
indeed if he pays his and family’s way 
with a daily outlay of one pound; and 
even allowing an average of fifteen 
shillings, the sum _ representing the 
golfing interest is swollen by ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

ee 


If Bill Was There. 


If Bill was there— 

There where the Jap and Russ 

Are raisin’ such a fuss— 
The cable would be sizzin’ hot 
A-tellin’ of the fights they fought. 
For Bill—he’s got the whole thing planned: 
How each one ough. to make a stand, 
And just how either could begin ~ 
And, with no trick at all, could win. 

There would be trouble in the air. 

If Bill was there. 





If Bill was there— 

He'd take his submarines 
And rapid-fire machines 
And tow ‘em slowly, after dark, 
Right up to where he’s put a mark 
Near that there town—ii’s name, b gee! 
Runs out some fifteen miles to sea— 
And then you bet there'd somethin’ drop 
He'd fight below 'em and on top. 

And semeone sure would get a scare 

; If ‘Pill was there. 


If Bill was there— 
He's stuck a dozen pins 
To mark the outs and inns 
Of how he’d march a million men 
Across the land and back again 
And put the foeman in the ditch. 
Whose men? What side? He don't care 
which! 
He says sometimes he fairly aches 
To see how both sides make mistakes. 
There would be fightin’ everywhere 
If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 

But he’s at Miller’s store~ 

Him and a dozen more 
Of our town’s keenest strategists, 
With stubby pencils in their fists, 
Concoctin’ battles and campaigns 
That take in all the seas and plains. 
lf either one—the Russ or Jap— 
ts lookin’ for a likely chap 

To run the war with tact and skill, 

They'll send for Bill. 
—W. D.N. in Chicago “Tribune.” 





No More Old Maids. 





“The old maid has gone,” says a wo- 
wan writer in the “Times,” “gone with 
last year’s snows and with the art of 
fainting when a proposal of marriage 
was received; she is as much out of it 
as the scoop bonnet of 1840; one sees 
her only in old-time pictures and hears 
of her only in old-time pictures and 
hears of her in the reminiscences of the 
aged—that is all. Modern life has no 
use for her. She made herself neces- 
sary to a past generation by knitting 
socks and sewing lace on the edges of 
nightcaps, but neither socks nor night- 
caps need her longer, and she no longer 
exists except in isolated sections of the 
country where the men folks are still 
voting for Andrew Jackson for the 
Presidency. The unmarried woman of 
to-day does not even call herself the 
bachelor maid, for that distinction has 
become flagrantly obnoxious. She does 
not feel called upon, apparently, to ex- 
cuse herself for her choice of life and 
career at all, and the term bachelor 
maid was a transition word to carry 
her over a chasm which haS now be- 
come filled up. She who accuses ac- 
cuses, and she no longer excuses.” 





Labby’s Libels. 


Henry Labouchere, M.P., holds a 
rather remarkable record for libel ac- 
tions brought against him as proprie- 
tor of “Truth.’*" When, recently, a jury 
awarded to Dr. Dakhyl, M.D., of Paris, 
£1,000 for a libel in which “Truth” al- 
leged he was not a duly qualified prac- 
titioner, and was, in fact, a “quack,” it 
constituted the forty-fourth action for 
libel since “Truth” first made its ap- 
pearance, in 1880. It was also the high- 
water mark in the matter of damages, 
“Truth” has not lost by any means all 
the actions, for nineteen were won out- 
right, eight were lost, in two the jury 
disagreed, five were settled, and ten 
withdrawn by the plaintiffs. ‘‘Truth’s” 
specialty is showing up quacks, fakirs, 
swindlers and other such-like gentry. 





Roosevelt an Athlete. 





President Roosevelt has again taken 
up the jiu-jitsu exercises, after discon- 
tinuing them for a year or so. His 
present instructor is a Japanese ath- 
lete. A few days ago three Japanese 
experts visited the White House and 
gave the President an exhibition of 
their art. The President was at once 
interested, as they evidently knew a 
good many catches and holds that Pro- 
fessor O’Brien, his former teacher, had 
not mastered. The Japanese instructor 
will come to the White House once a 
week to give the President lessons. 
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The Poetry of Rheumatism. 





Pension Commissioner Ware has fled 
for the South to take a much needed 
rest. Before going he wrote the Presi- 
dent a short note in lead pencil charac- 
ters that ran as follows: 


I take this piece of plumbago 
To tell you I have the lumbagu, 
I shall hie me away 
For a week and a day, 
For I feel a very bum Dago. 


oe 


Ethiopia, Solomon and Skinner. 





When the Queen of Sheba came to 
visit Solomon, she brought with her 
camels loaded with spices and gems 


and gold; her son( and Solomon's) has 
just presented President Roosevelt with 
a baby lion, a fierce hyena and two 
elephant tusks. The Queen of Sheba 
asked Solomon a lot of hard questions; 
Menelik the Second has submitted a 
commercial treaty to the United States 
Government. Solomon is dead; the 
passion in the dark eyes of Sheba has 


long faded into the mist of death. But 
women still continue to ask the wise 
men of to-day hard questions, and 


Ethiopia endures on the map. 

It is a favorite saying of certain im- 
pecunious intellects that the world is 
not so big after all, that the returns 
are in, and we know the birth-rate of 
every nation under the sun, and discuss 
its budget. But here comes in Ethopia 
just when our geography had begun to 


get settled after the late wars. And it 
has ten millions of inhabitants, and a 
railway and a telegraph line, and de- 


sires to open an account with the Unit- 
ed States in the hardware and calico 


trade, The Arabian Nights are coming 
true and the latitudes of the fairy-tale 
are discovered, If the world isn't so 


big after all, it has not turned all the 


way over yet, But still there are 
changes from the Ethopia we used to 
know, Where the Homeric gods dined 


blamelessly and Sheba gathered Orient 
pearls and dazzling gold to woo Solo- 


mon withal. Consul and special emis- 
sary, Robert P. Skinner, comes back 
with no tales of fabulous gems, but 
with a lion cub named Jo, a hyena 
called Bill, and two tusks. Further, he 
earries in his suit-case a treaty writ- 
ten out in ink and signed with steel 
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pens, and relating the conditions of the 
miscellaneous hardware and _ cotton 
trade. Not a word of Sheba, except in 
the geneological preamble, nor of Solo- 
mon, except on the great seal. It is all 
glorious, as the dailies say, and a tri- 
umph of peaceful diplomacy; but it is 
a shock, too.—The “Argonaut.” 
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Merriman’s Estate. 








Mr. Alden writes from London to the 
New York “Times” that the estate of 
$200,000 left by Henry Seton-Merriman 
was derived from his books alone. The 
Chroniele was telling us, only the other 
day, that a large part of this sum was 
inherited. We wondered then how the 
“Chronicle’’ knew. Evidently it didn’t. 





Ye Editor Man. 





“An editor is a millionaire without 
money, a congressman without a job, a 
king without a throne. He constructs 
without a hammer or saw, builds rail- 
roads without rails or spikes, and farms 
without a plow. He runs a butcher- 
shop in the journalistic world and deals 
out brains for cash or credit. The edi- 
tor is a teacher, a lawyer, a preacher; 
he sends truth out to save souls, and 
gets lost himself.” 
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Why the Baptists are Not There. 








“Say, Swipsey, wat you dinks of de 
union of de churches we reads about 
in de papers?” 

“TI dinks it’s all right, Bill, but der 
leaving de Baptists out, Swipsey.”’ 

“Dat’s why I dinks it’s all right, Bill. 
lt’s de first time dem trust fellows has 
_ water out of any deal I knows of. 
See?” 








Mixed Pickle. 





She—You met Miss Borem through 
Mr. Jokeley, I understand. I didn’t 
know he was a friend of yours. 

He—He isn’t. 

She—Oh, I thought he was. 

He—So did I. 





Barring Temptation. 





There is a certain artist in New York 
who makes humorous drawings. His 
wife sells them by taking them about 
in person to the editors of periodicals 
using that sort of matter. She is a 
strikingly handsome woman, always 
well-dressed and a good talker. So far 
there is no instance on record of her 
failing to make a sale that she tried. 

Recently a publisher called the editor 
of his paper into his private office. The 
editor found his employer sitting in his 
chair and scowling at a comic by the 
artist in question which appeared in 
the current number of the periodical. 

“Mr. Blank,” said the _ proprietor, 
pointing at the picture, “do you see 
anything funny in that joke?” 

“Er—well—it is not so funny as I 
could wish,’ answered the editor. 

“Anything artistic, decorative, 
tiful, about it?” 

“Well that could scarcely be expect- 
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Cheese is one of the 
healthiest articles 
of food, very diges- 
tibleand very nour- 
ishing. Canadians 
should eat more of 
it than they do, for 
they have in [lac- 
Laren’s Imperial a 
cheese that is now 
known all over the 
world as the purest 
and highe:t grade 
on the market. 
There is health in 
a jarof MacLaren’s 
Imperial. 


Put up in opal jars 
grocers. Be sure y 
is ‘‘ none better. 


For sale by all leading 
ou get MacLaren’s. There 





Parker flelps Housekeepers 


Cleaning the curtains and furniture 
coverings ; dyeing the carpets, and 
helping in other ways 1s our business 
these house-cleaning times. ’'Phone, 
and the wagon will call for parcel. 


R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 


aor and 791 Yonge St., 59 King St. West, 47: and 
1267 Queen St. West, 277 mn St. East. 
lain 2143 and 1004, 


. North gou1, 
Phones { Park 98. 





LEXANDRIA RESIDENCE 
686 SPADINA AVENUB 


Mrs. L. L. Stuart, Lady Superintendent. 


Nervous diseases a specialty. 
Patients cared for under their own physicians. 
*Phone— North 3133. Highest references. 


FOR SALE 


A recognized old master of 
the fifteenth century for sale 
by private person. 


Box 74, ‘Saturday Night, 

















Toronto, Canada. 
Shirt Waists 
Only experience and 
the best facilities can 
create in perfect taste 
the elaborate and ar- 
ustic combinations of 
laces, chiffons, crepe 
de chene, etc., that 
go to form the perfect 
Evening Waist. 
Our Waists are now 
widely known, and 
are upique in. their 
careful finish and per- 
fect taste. We keep 
all the latest New 
York designs, and 
adapt them to the 
individual figure. 


M. FRANKLIN 


Tel. Main 175. 1t% Richmond West 











































Sunburst Pleating. 


Ruching # 
Flounce, Frills, 
Accordion and 
Side Pleating 
Fluting, Pink- 
ing, Ct os sf 


A. E. Rea & Co. 


LIMITED 


20-22 Wellington St. West, 
TORONTO 





QuR Beautiful 100-page IMlustrated Catalogue for 1904 FREE to all 

Seed Buyers. Send us your name for one now. It’s full of new and 
good things for the Farm, Garden and Greenhouse. Fully illustrated ; 
descriptive and instructive. Get it and make your selections now. 
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RELIABILITY 


Good Seeds at reasonable prices are what you want. The quality of a 
piece of cloth can be judged by the feel and sugar by the taste, but you 
have to rely on your seedsman for good seeds. You run no risks in buying 


STEELE, BRIGGS’ SEEDS 
throughout the Dominion se 


MORE THAN 15,000 MERCHANTS ‘'csgbost ‘8s, Domision =. 


what you want from your local dealer send your order to us direct. 


THE STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO., Lime 


Canada's Greatest Seed House 


TORONTO, Onr. 


BRANCH STORE: 
WINNIPEG, Man. 












ed in that sort of thing, you know.’””’ He | ago the comely face of Baroness de 
paused and the proprietor looked at] Rothschild adorned the Rothschild 
him over his spectacles. notes.—“‘Lady’s Pictorial. 


“Mr. Dash,” suddenly exclaimed the 
editor in a burst of frankness, “I've al- 
ready told the office-boy invariably to 
say to her in the future that I am out!” 

The editor bowed and retired, and the 
publisher turned to his desk. 





Anglo-Italian Alhances. 





An Englishman with a wife of Con- 
tinental extraction is looked upon ; 
his countrymen with a marked ir st, 
not to say curiosity. One wonders what 
was the cause that impelled him to 








A Caddie Story. 
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choose a wife so far away from his 
One of the English weekly papers | native hearth. The most successful of 
tells a good “caddie” story. A distin- | international marriages are beyond 
guished a1 ir came to the links with | question the Anglo-Italian.—Delinea- 
the who has only to come | tor.” 
and see in order to nquer “Haw, 
caddie,” he said. Yes, sir. “What is 
the length of this hole?” “Two hun- A Good Member. 
dred yards, sir.’ “Haw, I see ust a 
drive and a putt.” He addressed the Frances ud been brought 
ball, swung, and drove it a couple of | strict Presbyterian household, 
yards. “Noo,” said the caddie, “noo for | al] her nine years had never 
the de‘il o° a putt!” service in a church of another 
| ination. 
: While on a visit with her mother to a 
Lost Art of Walking. beant of the country far from her own 
a - | home she entered the parlor one Satur- 
Walking is in danger of becoming a ds and eagerly asked 
lost art, like the making of samplers | “ may I go to the ’Pisco- 
and Cremona fiddles. We walk so little ith Gertie to-morrow? Ill 
that by-and-by the race will be at- | pron ise not to believe a single 
tacked by locomotor ataxy in a whole- | 4,. minister savs . 
sale manner, and we shall evolve into | — : 
a nation with legs as incapable of pe- Se eee 
destrian exercise as those of “Phroso If Men were Housekeepers. 
the mechanical man “Young Man 
“ If women were removed fron 
Russian Humility. SR en ee ae 
take 1e ce ver < s S 
ee hat everything would be very : 
Confidence in victory is not boasting. | one) Ww ls a came ae : 
The Russian people are no braggarts. | ) a sw a sia sain ee 
Rather do we minimize than exagger- ae . Sn a aa ace 
ate when we speak of ourselves; but} oo Grnaments that na be a ne : 
the thought of being beaten by Japa: justing and washing would play a very 
synehronises so little with the con-]— oe ‘ ty Peggy es : 
. . . | subordinate place n he household 
sciousness of our own dignity that it | while man’s love of an easy time would 
cannot for one moment enter the head have invented some washable subst 
of any true Russian.—‘‘Svet,” St. Peter- | S Miadiah aan “Gnade “aa cna 
burg. cer th whitened doorsteps would 
be o onger n existence wp 3 
Weekly 


Strangers Prize These Portraits. 


London's Wide Choice. 
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The authorities of the mint did we 
in getting the handsome reas 
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head of Miss Hicks-Beach for the “Bri Between New York and Londe > 
tannia” of the new florins We are] contrast is more striking than the 
used, of course, to see the head of the wness of the self-imposed limitations 
sovereign or chief of the State on cur of New York seciety and he eclex 
rent money, both coin and paper, but | sn Le vise spiri ¢ 
several occasions a subject or 1 w hic selects as const en 

; dinary citizen has figured on the s his b vhatever is best : 
rency here and elsewhere The figure | so V fe st a lL acc ~ 
of Liberty on the coinage of the United | then nd blends them, and sv composes 
States of America has its prototype in |! whole of infinite variety ike Na 

1 young school teacher in Philadelphia | herself. “Times. 

Mme. Louise Blaka, the prima donna, | 

Was on the thousand guilder notes of siti : 

Budapest, and for a long time after the Experience, you know is a good 
reign of Charles Il. the Engtish pennies | ‘e@cher ‘Yes, Dut wish there were 
ind half-pennies sperted the counter more ve ons im that school CUhica- 
feit presentment of the notorious Duch go “Post 

ess of Portsmouth as “Britannia.”” Mrs. | Theres a most xcited twitter, 
Washington often appeared alone on Going on fust overhead, 

American notes, and occasionally a For a newsbey rebin shouted, 
companied by George, while a century Extra! extra Winter's dead! 
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cee manne! 


' CHAPTER XII. 

There is an old saying that you can 
be knocked over by a feather, and I 
really believe that at that moment you 

d have done it for me. To say that 

Was amazed would be to express my- 

eo == too mildly. I was literally 
bfound ea a 

“You Miss ela Carbridge’s broth- 
er?” I stammered. “Then you're the 
notorious Sir Giles Carbridge. Am I 
dreaming? I feel dazed.” 

“And well you may-be,"’ was the re- 
joinder. “Jack, you have saved my sis- 
ter’s life, saved her from the most aw- 
ful death imaginable. I won't try to 
thank you because this is too big a 
thing for thanks. She was my little 
playfellow when I was a big boy, and 
she only a tiny maid. She was the only 
one of all the family whom I loved. 
When my father died, and I came into 
the property and went to the deuce, I 
loved her still. And to think that those 
hell-hounds left her to drown in that 
ship! If it costs me all I have got in 
the world—if I have to pawn my very 
shirt to do it—I’ll hunt them down, and 

But the oath he swore was too terri- 
bie for me to put down here. 

“Where is she?’’ he asked at length. 
“You told me that you had found a 
pleasant home for her. Where is that 
home? I must see her at once.” 

“She is with friends at Hampton 
Court, who are taking the greatest care 
of her. To-morrow I will arrange that 
you shall see her.” 

“To-night,’’ he muttered. 

“No, no, not to-night,” I said firmly. 
“You must remember that she is by no 
means strong, and you must also school 
yourself not to be offended if she does 
not know you.” 

He ground his teeth, and I knew of 
what he was thinking. 

“You swear I shall see her to-mor- 
row?” 

“T’ll write to the lady she is with at 
once and tell her everything. She will 
arrange it. And that reminds me I 
must write another letter. A man asked 
me to dine with him to-night and go on 
to a theater afterwards. I shan’t go.” 

“I'd break your neck if you thought 
of it,’ was his reply. “I shall go along 
to my own hotel and bring my traps 


over here, and you'll come with me. If | 


I were left alone to-night I believe I 
should go mad. Write the letters, man, 
write the letters, for heaven's sake, and 














get away.” 

I went to a writing-table on the other 
side of room and wrote to Mrs. 
Jackson, telling her what I had dis- 
covered concerning Miss Alexandra’s 
real name nd told her also of the ar- 
rival of her brother I concluded by 
saying that, if it were quite convenient 
to her, we proposed coming down in 
the morning for a little while to see 
her, as my friend was too impatient to 
wait until the afternoon. That finished, 
I wrote a brief note to Armitage, ex- 
ecusing myself from dining with him, 
on the plea of an important engage- 
ment. This last I despatched by a ser- 
vant; the other I posted at the letter- 
box in the hall. All the time that I 
hada been writing Giles, for I could not 
bring myself to call him Carbridge, 
having known him so long as Farring- 
ion, Was pacing the room in a fever of 
impatience He was a very different 
man then to what he had been when I 
commenced my story. That he had 
been and still was genuinely attached 
to his sister, could be easily seen, and 
I did not wonder at it, for a sweeter— 
but there, I think you have heard all 
that before, so there is no need for me 
to repeat it. 

A hansom having been procured we 


drove to his hotel in Cork street, ob- 
tained his baggage and returned with 
it to my hotel. During the drive he 
scarcely spoke, and I did not attempt, 
you may be sure, to break into his train 
of thought. Not for a moment did I 
intend to tell him that the man who I 
suspected had pretended to be my inti- 
mate friend, nor that he was living not 
more than a couple of hundred yards 
from my abode. Had I done so, good- 
ness only knows what the consequences 
would have been 

Fortunately the room next my own 
had been vacated that afternoon, so 
that we were able to be side by side. 
We went up to dress for dinner. He 
was quicker than I. In fact, I was ty- 
ing my tie, and not making a very good 
job of it, when he entered my room 
and coming across to the dressing-ta- 
ble before which I was standing, he hit 
me a sounding smack on the back. 

“Jack,” he said, “old boy, I don't 
know whether I have told you before, 


but you're a damned good chap. But | 


there’|s one think I want to know, and 


that is, why one earth you did so much 
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A. Cornwell, Manager, 


Formerly Yonge and Gerrard Streets. 


thing which the artist-tailor can put into a 
woman’s costume, but which is lost in 
reproduction by any but an artist hand. 

Novi-Modi garments are reproduced 
by expert ladies’ tailors, from models made 
by the gre 
Paris, Vienna and New York. 


part of the price. 
This illustration gives a slight idea of 
one of our many styles. 


Style 349—Tailor-made Walking Suit. 
pleats down front, military shoulder with capes—collar and cuffs of silk 
trimmed with fancy silk braid—coat silk lined, trimmed with br : 
| New box-pleated skirt with habit back—made in all colors, 
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for her? She was nothing to you.” 

“Don’t you be too sure of that,” 1 
answered, giving the bow of the tie a 
vicious tug. 

“Eh! What?” Taking me by the 
shoulders, he spun me round and looked 
me full and fair in the face. “You 
don’t mean it, do you? Speak up, you 
ruffian, or I’ll strangle you.” 

“And* what if I do?’ I enquired, 
smoothing out my shirt front, for he 
had crumpled it. 

“Well, all I can say is,”’ 
“that—” 

Well, I’m not going to tell you what 
he said, because I didn’t deserve it, 
though he seemed to think I did. 

Next morning, while we were at 
breakfast, a telegram arrived from Mrs. 
Jackson inviting us to come at any 
time we pleased. I tossed it across the 
table to Giles, who was, as usual, prov- 
ing himself a valiant trencherman. 

“Thank goodness!” he _ ejaculated. 
“What time shall we start?” 
| I despatched a waiter for a time- 


he replied, 


table, and, when I received it, turned 
to the page 
Court line. 

“There is a train at half-past ten,” I 
said. “If we hurry we ought to be able 
to catch that.” 

“Then let’s catch it by all means,” 
was his answer. 

Having made myself presentable, I 
descended to the hall to find a telegram 
for me in the letter-rack. It was an 
answer to the cablegram I had de- 
spatched to Australia, and the reply 
was to the effect that the firm knew no 
squatter of the name I mentioned. 

“T thought as much,” I said to my- 
self, as I placed the message in my 
pocket-book. “Those station photo- 
graphs must have been purchased with 
the sole intention of allaying any sus- 
picions I might have.”’ 

Presently Giles made his appearance, 
and jumping into a cab we drove off to 
Waterloo. 

It was a bright, cold morning, with a 
touch of frost 1m the air. I think we 
were both nervous about the coming 
interview, though we tried not to let 
each other see it. For this reason we 
; talked of old days and of the many ad- 
} ventures we had gone through togeth- 
er. 

At last we reached Hampton Court 
1 and passed out of the station in the di- 
rection of Mrs. Jackson’s house. The 
old lady received us herself in the draw- 
jing-room. I presented Miss Angela’s 
| brother, Sir Giles Carbridge, to her. 

“T should have known that you were 
| ner brother by your likeness to her,” 
| She observed. “I fear you will find her 
changed since you last saw her, al- 
though she is decidedly better. The 
loctor seems very hopeful about her.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” said Giles. 
| “And now may I see her, Mrs. Jack- 
son?” 

“Yes, I will tell her,’ replied the old 
lady, and left the room. 

“Heart up, old fellow,” I said. “All 
will come right yet. But don’t be dis- 
| ippointed if she does not know you at 


showing the Hampton 











first.’’ 

“I’m not a child,” he said savagely. 

We had no time to say more, for the 
door opened and Miss Angela entered. 

I was for going out and leaving them 
ilone, but Giles stopped me with an 
imperious wave of his hand. Then he 
went forward to greet his sister. 

“Angela, my darling, are you glad to 
see me?” 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her. A warm flush suffused her face, 
and she drew herself away from him. 

“Don’t you remember me?” he asked, 
and there was a note of pain in his 
voice. “I am your brother Giles—the 
brother who used to play with you at 
Carbridge, who taught you to ride your 
first pony, and who loved you so dear- 
a= 

But she only shook her head and 
swept her hand across her brow. 

“T cannot remember,” she said. 

I knew what pain it was causing him, 
but it was impossible to do anything to 
help. Strangely enough, she remem- 
bered me and addressed me by my 
name, but whether she connected me 
in any way with what had happened 
before she arrived at Acacia Villa is 
more than I can say. An idea occurred 
to me, and I mentioned it to Mrs. Jack- 
son. I had noticed that she was always 
in better spirits when in the open air. 
Perhaps if we were to take a stroll it 
might do her good on this occasion. 

“Go by all means,” said the old lady. 
tory dear, put on your things and 
| 
| 
i 


take a little walk with your brother 
and Mr. Bramwell.” 

She went off at once, and in a’ few 
minutes returned in her out-of-doors 
ittire. 


We set off along the towing path, 
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past the race-course, and away towards 
Sunbury Lock. At first she was in- 
clined to be reserved, but after a while 
she talked a little more freely. Once 
more her brother touched on the sub- 
ject of their life as children. But once 
more it was plain that she did not un- 
derstand to what he referred. At last, 
it was time for us to turn back, and 
we accordingly retraced our steps. 
As we approached Molesey Lock a 
string of barges, hauled by a tug, were 
waiting to enter. The lock was filling 
fast, and Giles, who was interested, 
suggested that we should stay and see 
them pass through. We accordingly 
walked down to the edge of the lock 
and waited. Even to this day“I can 
scarcely bear to think of what hap- 
pened then. Whether she slipped or 


whether the swirling water made her, 


giddy, it is impossible to say. I only 
know that, with a cry, she fell forward 
and disappeared beneath the surface. 

Almost before I knew what I was 
doing, my coat and hat were off and I 
had dived in after her. Strong swim- 
mer though I am, it was almost im- 
possible to do anything in that eddy- 
ing rush of water. At last I had to 
come to the surface for breath. Then 
down I went again. At last I felt 
something, and, seizing it, rose with it 
once more. My strength was nearly 
gone, but I had caught her securely by 
the back of her dress and raised her 
head above water. A couple of strokes 
brought me to the edge of the lock, 
which was now fully. 

“Take her,” I managed to say, and I 
saw Giles stoop and pull her out. Then 
I felt myself sinking and lost conscious- 
ness. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


When I came to my senses I found 
myself in bed in a comfortable room, 
with Giles sitting beside me. He saw 
that I was conscious once more, and 
gave me something warm to drink. 

“What's the matter?’ I found 
strength to ask. 

“Don’t you ask questions,’”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘What you have got to do is to 
hold your tongue until further orders.” 

I suppose I must have gone off again, 
for I remember nothing more until I 
was awakened by the closing of a door. 
I opened my eyes to discover Giles and 
an elderly gentleman with gray whisk- 
ers and a kindly face looking down at 
me. The latter felt my pulse. 

“He'll do,” he observed. ‘Feel bet- 
ter, don’t you?” 

“Much better,’’ I answered. 
what’s been the matter?” 

“You went into the lock after my sis- 
ter,”’ replied Giles, ‘‘and saved her life. 
At the same time you came very near 
losing your own.” 

“And how is she?’ I asked. 

“Doing as well as can be expected un- 
der the circumstances,”’ the doctor re- 
plied. “She has naturally had a great 
shock, but we cannot say for certain 
that it may not prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. Now you must keep quiet.” 

“But I am as strong as ever I was,” 


“But 


I objected. ‘There is no need for me to 
stay in bed. It was only a bit of a 
ducking. I shall get up.’ 


corp 


hen you will have to get up as you 
are,”’ replied Giles. ‘‘For you have got 
no clothes to wear. They’re being 
aried. 

In that case there was nothing for it 
but for me to remain where I was. As 
it happened I did not get up till the 
following morning, by which time I 
was quite myself again, and my clothes 
were quite dry. : 

“How do you feel, old fellow?’ asked 
Giles, who had stayed the night at 
the nearest hotel, but had been invited 
to breakfast by Mrs. Jacksan. 

“A bit shaky on my pins,” I replied, 
otherwise as fit as a fiddle.” 

“IT don’t know how to thank you for 
What you did yesterday,” he began. 
“Had it not been for your prompt- 
ness my sister would not be alive now. 
This is the second time you have saved 
her from death, and I owe you a debt 
of gratitude, which I shall never be 
able to repay.” 

““Nonsense,”’ I replied, ‘‘anybody else 
would have done the same. Let’s be 
thankful that it has ended as it has.” 

“Amen to that,” he replied. 

When I was dressed I went down- 
stairs to the dining-room, where I 
found Mrs. Jackson busying herself 
with the breakfast-table. She came to 
greet me with motherly interest. 

“Oh, Mr. Bramwell,” she said, “how 
thankful I am that you are better, nor 
can I say how much I admired your 
bravery yesterday.” 

I was getting a little tired of all this 
sort of thing, but, of course, I could not 
tell her so. 

“Sir Giles has gone up to see his sis- 
ter, and will be down in a few mo- 
ments.” 

After breakfast the doctor arrived, 
and went upstairs. Giles and I waited 
in the dining-room for him to come 
downstairs and give us his report. That 
he had good news for us was evident 
from the moment that he entered the 
room. Giles asked him for news. 

“She is doing excellently,” he replied. 
“T could not wish anything better. As 
I told you yesterday, I thought it very 
possible that the shock might prove a 
blessing in disguise. I repeat it.’ 

“What do you mean?” we asked sim- 
ultaneously. 

“I mean that I think—mind, I only 
say that I think—that it may be the 
means of restoring her memory to her. 
It is not infrequently the case.” 

I saw Giles’ mouth twitch on hearing 
this, and I know that, so far as I was 
concerned, there was a lump in my 
throat that seemed as if it would choke 
me. 

“Of course,” the doctor said, 
must not build upon it, but we will 
hope for the best. She must have per- 
fect rest and quiet for a few days, and 
must not be excited in any shape or 
form.” 

Hie then enquired after my health, 
and, finding that I had recovered, took 
his departure, promising to look in dur- 
ing the day. 

“Jack, if only this prove to be true!” 
said my companion when he had gone. 
A few minutes later Mrs. Jackson en- 
tered the room. There were tears in 
her eyes, 

“You have heard?” she said. 

We informed her that we had. 

“TI pray that it may be true,” she 
continued. “Even in this short time I 
have learned to love her like my own 
daughter.” 

“And the time will come when I hope 
she will repay you,” said her brother. 

“We will not talk of repayment,” said 
the old lady, and then, beggine us to 
excuse her, left us, to return to the 
sick-room. 

“Now, Jack, what are we going to 
do?’ asked my friend. “We had better 
return to town, I think, for it is quite 
certain we can't stay here." 

“T agree with you,” I answered. “The 
sooner we get away the better. Mrs. 
Jackson will let us know how she pro- 
gresses.”’ 

When the old lady returned to us, 
we informed her of our decision, and 
thanked her most warmly for all she 
had done. Then we took our departure, 
and in due course reached our hotel, 
How we were going to put in the rest 
of the day neither of use seemed to 
know. I did not feel equal to much run- 
ning about, and I could not induce 
Giles to leave me and go off on his own 
account So to compromise matters we 
adjourned to the smoking-room to read 
the paper and consume tobacco. 

When we had been there half an hour 
or so I went up to my room to find a 
letter that I had received from a well- 
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known dealer in pearls, whose offices 
were in Hatton Garden, but to my as- 
tonishment I could not find it. I 
searched my trunk and the pockets of 
all my clothes, my letter-case, and ev- 
ery place I could think of, but without 
success. 


It was nowhere to be found. 
It was not likely that it had been stol- 


en, for it would have been of no use to 


anyone else, being written in such a 
way that, to anyone who was not in 
the secret, it would have been unintelli- 
gible. The search must have lasted 
nearly half an hour, and it was only 
by chance that I discovered it inside a 
novel which I then remembered to 
have been reading at the time that I 
received it. I locked the trunk and 
went downstairs again. 

As I approached the smoking-room 
door I heard the sound of voices, and 
paused before entering. To my horror 
one was the voice of Armitage, the 
other belonged to Giles. From the way 
in which they spoke it was evident that 
they were on the best of terms. Here 
was a nice position for me to be placed 
in. What on earth was I to do? I 
could not tell Giles the truth, that I 
had the best of reasons for believing 
that this man was the individual who 
had attempted to murder his sister. 
Nor could I say anything to the other 
on the subject. It was as difficult a 
position as anyone could well be placed 
in. However, there was nothing for it 
but to put a good face on it, and take 
other steps later. I therefore pushed 
open the door and entered. 

“Ah, my dear Bramwell,” said the 
visitor, rising from his chair, “I was 
half afraid I should not see you, but 
thought I would look in on the chance 
of doing so. I congraulate you most 
heartily on your heroism yesterday of 
which there are excellent accounts in 
the morning papers. I am sure you de- 
serve all the praise they give you.” 

“Confound the papers!” said. “I was 
afraid that was what would happen. 
You can’t fall down in the street with- 
out having the fact chronicled.” 

Then seeing that something was ex- 
pected of me, I said to Giles, “You 
know Mr. Armitage?’’ 

“T took the liberty of introducing my- 
self.” said Armitage. ‘‘The waiter was 
looking for you, and your friend was 
good enough to tell me that you had 
gone upstairs, but would not be long.” 

Then it struck me I would give him 
something to bite on, and see how he 
took it. 

“Let me make you known to each 
other, Mr. Armitage of Sydney—Sir 
Giles Carbridge.”’ 

The start that he gave showed how 
great his surprise was. 

Angela Carbridge’s brother was pro- 
bably the last person he either desired 
or expected to meet. However, as usu- 
al, he was equal to the occasion; but I 
noticed that he did not shake hands. 
Perhaps, even he thought that would 
be going a little too far. I have often 
discovered that the greatest rogues 
have consciences in some things. Ar- 
mitage’s could not have been over- 
worked. 

After a while Giles, who was hospi- 
tality itself, ordered champagne. When 
the first bottle was finished I begged to 
be excused, for my head was not yet 
altogether recovered from the sousing 
I had had on the previous day. The 
others* however, did full justice, and I 
was sorry, but not surprised, to see a 
third make its appearance. I knew 
Giles of old, and was aware that he 
owned a head like a teak baulk. It did 
not matter how much wine he might 
drink, he was never the worse for it. 
It was otherwise with Armitage. Pos- 
sibly he had had some before leaving 
his hotel. At any rate, what he took 
now had clearly affected him, yet did 
not lead him to do or say anything 
that would be likely to lead us to sus- 
pect him of being concerned in the 
mystery of the brig. He talked mainly 
of Australia with the ease and famil- 
iarity of a man who has spent a life- 
time there. That he had been in the 
colony at some time or another I did 
not for a moment doubt, but when I 
listened to his tales of his stations, re- 
membered the photographs he had 
shown me in his. sitting-room, and 
thought of the telegram that I carried 
in my letter-case, I could have laughed 
aloud. If only he had known. I of- 
fered him a cigar, and before he had 
half smoked it he had insisted upon 
ordering another bottle. For Giles’ sake 
I would have tried to stop it, but I 
knew him too well of old to venture 
upon such a thing. There’s an old 
South Sea maxim to the effect that a 
man’s a fool who comes between an- 
other man and his drink, and when you 
come to think of it, there is a good deal 
of truth in it after all. By the time 
they had finished that one, Armitage, 
T could see, was ready for anything. 
He invited us to lunch with him, and 
seemed inclined to make himself nasty 
because we declared we were unable to 
accept. 

“Well, if you won't, you won't,” he 
said, “so I must be going. Good-bye, 
Sir Giles, I shall hope to have the plea- 
sure of meeting you on another occa- 
sion. Good-bye, my dear Bramwell. 
You should apply for the Royal Hu- 
mane Society’s medal.” 

He then took himself off, to leave me 
boiling over with rage. If I hadn’t 
known his condition I should have said 
something to him that I doubt if he 
would have appreciated. Giles laughed. 

“T like your friend,” he said. “He 
has a marvelous idea of his own im- 
portance, but he doesn’t seem able to 
stand his liquor.” 

“T never want to see the _ fellow 
again,’ I growled. ‘‘Some day I'll tell 
you all I know of him, and you shall 
judge for yourself. A more out-and- 
out scoundrel doesn’t walk this earth.” 

“And yet you seemed on friendly 
enough terms with him just now,” 
Giles persisted. 

“Because I am playing a game of my 
own, that’s all,” I replied. “That's 
the long and short of it. However, 
don't let’s talk any more about him. I 


No Place 


The Lazy Ones Must Stand Aside. 


That dull heavy feeling from coffee 
may not amount to much in itself, but 
it’s a great obstacle in the way of fame 
and fortune, for it kills ambition and 
makes one lazy and finally sick. 

The successful men or women must 
first conquer themselves. The way to 
conquer that dull, stupid feeling nine 
times out of ten is to pay a little atten- 
tion to proper food; coffee in particular 
will dull the senses and make one feel 
lazy and stupid after the first effects 
of the cup have worn off an hour or so 
after drinking it. 

“T was a lover of coffee,’’ says a New 
York man, “It seemed to me breakfast 
was nothing without it, but I noticed 
an hour or so after breakfast a dull, 
stupid feeling came over me, accom- 
panied frequently by nausea. 

“Thinking perhaps it was caused by 
coffee I wanted to make sure of it, so I 
gave up the use of coffee and drank 
Postum in its place. My old trouble 
disappeared, and I learned to look for- 
ward to my Postum with as much 
eagerness as I used to look to coffee, 
and instead of being bad in its effect, 
Postum is very healthy, and I feel “‘fit 
as a lord” right along. Name given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason why Postum helps 
toward fame and fortune when used in 
place of coffee, the drug-drink. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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don’t think we shall see anything more 
of him to-day.” 

But I was mistaken, as you shall 
presently hear. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


During the afternoon Farringdon and 
I went for a walk as far as Hamp- 
stead Heath. It was a glorious win- 
ter’s afternoon, and just the very day 
for a tramp. 





On reaching..the heath we sat down, 


on a bench, and relit our, pipes. For 
some time we talked on trivial sub- 
jects, each knowing what was in the 
other’s mind, but neither knowing quite 
how to begin. At last Giles broached 
the subject by saying, ‘‘Look here, 
Jack, I tell you without any more beat- 
ing about the bush that, by hook or 
crook, we have got to find those fel- 
lows who murdered that man, and 
who very nearly did the same for my 
sister. As you know I am a fairly 
wealthy man, as wealth goes: nowadays, 
but if it costs me all I’ve- got, and if 
I’ve to be a poor man for the rest ‘of 
my days, I’m going to hunt’ those 
brutes down. You feel the same way 
about it yourself, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do, but I don’t think the 
frost will hold. Even if it did, it’s a 
bit too far to go.” 

He stared at me in complete aston- 
ishment. I haven’t the least doubt but 
that he thought I had gone off my 
head. 

“Are you mad?” he asked. 

“Hush!"I said under my breath. 
“There’s a man in the bushes behind 
us, and I know who he is. Bet me what 
that bush.is on the left.” 

He pointed in the direction I had in- 
dicated. 

“T’ll bet you a sovereign,” he said, 


MASSAGE 


The Art of Massage (General and Facial) Electro 
Massage, Swedish movements, and the Nauheim 
method of treatment for diseases of the heart taught 
and administered. Patients treated at our office or at 
their residence as desired. References the leading 
physicians of Toronto. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Forbes 


190 Brunswick Ave. *Phone N. 16 


How Old Do You Look? 


**4 woman is as old as she looks.” 

Scientific Roman Massage is the only 
perfect method for the complete eradica 
cation of all lines and wrinkles. Roman 
Massage scientifically performed for de- 
velopment of Face, Neck, Bust and Arms. 

Scalp Massage a specialty. 

Try our methods and be convinced. 

Ladies under treatment assure us that it 
is all we claim for it, and no other method 
has given them such perfect satisfaction. 














OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
12 CARLTON STREET, TORONTO. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 6p.m, 


——————— 
Spring Term From April 5th. 


THOROUGH TRAINING IN ALL SUBJECTS 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, TORONTO, ONT. 
Continuous Sessions. 
W. Brooks, Principal. 


Gratuitous Consultation 


All particulars free. 





A little Sunlight Soap will clean 
cut glass and éther articles until 


they shine and sparkle. 
Soap will wash other things than 


clothes. 4B 


My Lady’s Gown 


When cleansed by our perfect pro- 


cess ‘‘My Lady's Gown”. has. the 


Sunlight 














dainty freshness of a ‘‘ just home from 
the tailor” costume. 

The most fragile creations of the 
| Dress-Maker's Art are not injured in 
the least by our method. 


A Few of the Articles we Cleanse. 
Jackets and Skirts, Woolen Waists, 
Silk Waists, Wrappers, 
Dressing Sacques, Tea Gowns, 

Corset Covers, 

Night Dresses, Table Scarfs, 

Bath Robes, Laces. 


Kid Gloves a Specialty. 


Kimonos, 





“MY VALET” 


Tel M. 3074 30 Adelaide St. West 











A Superior Skin Food 

Are you looking for a 
reliable cream for the 
Thacker’s Creme 
Veloutee has just been 
put on ®the market after 
two years’ private sale. 
Sold by Burgess-Powell ; 
W. H. Lee, King Edward 
Drug Store; G. A. Bing- 
ham. 


Thacker’s | 
Creme | face? 


Veloutee 
(Patented) 








Spring 
Styles 


GOLF BLOUSES 
AND VESTS 


All latest styles 
from $1.75. Navy, 
white, cardinal, 
myrtle. New com- 
binations in color. 
Some exclusive de- 
signs. 





Have also ship- 
ment to-day of 
hite 
Sweaters 
for gentlemen, 


ladies and_ boys. 
Roll and Polo Col- 





lars. 


WREYFORD & CO., 85 King St. West 
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Oriental Rugs 


Owing to the glut in the market 
on Oriental Rugs our agent had 
the opportunity of picking the 
following rare and faultless an- 
tique3 a) very unusual prices, 
exactly 962 Rugs: 
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60 Kazacks....... (various) 

50 Guendjes.......... each 17,50 
30 Fine Anatolians....each 32.50 
26 Beloochistan ...... each 8.00 
60 Hamadams........ each 6.00 
50 Moussouls.......... each 16.50 
30 Small Shirvans.... each 20.00 
120 Carabaghs...... -each 7.50 





50 Small Kazacks .... each 12.50 












Seas aia cakine aan 3.00 
30 Kasacks............ each 32.50 
60 Shirvans............ each 10.50 
48 Fine Shirvans...... each 25.00 
100 Guendjes ......... each 17.50 





50 Medium Shirvans..each 20.00 
50 Fine Anatolians....each 32.50 
87 Fine Anatolians....each 30.00 


A 12.3x95 Mirzapore Rug at 
$2 sq. yard would cost say, $26. 

A 13.4 x 9.4 Mirzapore at e 
yard would cost, say $42. we 

A 14.0 x 10.6 Calcutta at . 
yard would cost, say geste, = 

Aad the Persian Kazacks run 
in size from 6.6 x 3.11 at $22, to 
9.10 x 4 4 at $35, 
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Oriental Rugs ana 
Parquet Squares 


The rug or carpet square occupies an impor- 
tant place in the furnishing of the home to-day. 

In many homes the rug takes the place 
altogether as a floor covering. They are ever 
rich-looking, convenient and cleanly. 

Always heavy buyers of rugs and squares, 
we have never bought so heavily as this season. 
Some particulars of a particularly large and well 



















SHOWING OF 


English Kensing- 
ton Squares 


in all-wool reversible goods in delft 
blue, reds, greens and mixed colors, 
for bedrooms, crumb cloths, ete. 


2} x3 yds. $7.50 3 x 4} yds. $13.75 
3 x 3} yds. 11 00 zs yds. 1425 
3 x4 yds. 12.50 34x5 yds. 18.00 






Victorian Axmin- 
ster Parquet 
Rugs, Mats and 
Hearth Rugs 


Our new stock—over 500 to select 
from —of this famous make, has just 
been opened up and is very com- 
plete in 10.6 x 9, 12x 9, and 13.6x 10.6 

no the various qualities, with the 
smaller sizes to correspond. Where 
larger siz-s for any particular room 
are required we make a specialty of 
getting them to order in six weeks. 


Greens, reds and blues are the 
colora most {n demand, and these 

ain can be shown in a number of 
different shades for drawing-room, 
dining-r.om, library or den. 


Wilton, Mahrud 
and Xafilah Rugs 


in 10.6x9ard12x9 Patterns and 
colors identica] to the hand-made, 
and are very suitable for dining- 
room, offi:e or library, and range 
from $23.00 to $55 00. 




























































our sending twelve or 
select from. 





satisfactory. 


JOHN KAY, 


Out-of-town customers can be well served by 


None need be kept unless perfectly 





LIMITED 


36-38 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO, CAN. 








more Oriental Rugs to 


SON & CO., 
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“King Baby Reigns” 


BABY’S OWN SOAP 


Pure, Fragrant, Cleansing 
Makes any skin like 
Baby’s. 
Albert ToiletSoap Co., Mfrs. 


MONTREAL. 
No other Soapisjustas good. 313, 
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ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY. 


Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. 


Must Bear Signature of 


(UuewFioed 


See Fac-Simile Wrapper Below. 








FOR HEADACHE.. 
FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIGUSNESS. 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


efile | purety ety Veget able, 6 MATURE, 


CURE SICK HEADACHE. 





® ® 
Davies 
CRYSTAL ALE 
Beats ’Em All 


It’s so palatable, mild and splendid flavor. 


TRY ALSO DAVIES’ 


FAMILY CREAM ALE 


It’s Delicious. 


Cosgrave} 


SUPERB ALE 
INVIGORATING PORTER 
DELICIOUS HALF-AND-HALF 


CoscRave BREWERY (fo. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO 


And of all License Holders 
Telephone Park 140 














India Pale Ale 
Amber Alevt 
Half - and - Half 
Extra Stouts 


In Wood and Botts 


BREWED BY 





ESTABLISHED 1866 


P, BURNS & 60. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Pee ui: 38 King St, East 
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“that you can’t tell me what that bush 
is over there.” 

“Wild rose,’”’ I answered promptly. 

“Wild rose, your grandmother,” he 
replied, “it’s a blackberry.” 
or right, I'll take you for a sover- 
e oe 
And getting up I strolled towards it. 
Then, slipping round the patch of 
bushes behind the seat, I knelt down, 
caught the eavesdropper by one of his 
ankles, and pulled him out. I did it so 
quickly that he had no time to save 
himself. I rolled him over to have a 
look at his face, and found, as I had 
expected, that he was none other than 
the little Jew who had followed me to 
Hampton Court. Lifting him up by the 
scruff of his neck, I marched him round 
to where Giles was seated. 

“What do you think of this for a 
specimen?” I asked, giving him a shake 
up as I did so. ‘‘What’s the best thing 
to do with him, do you think?” I con- 
tinued. “Give him a thrashing or throw 
him into the nearest pond?” 

“Let the beast go,” said Giles. “We 
don’t war with worms. But, hark’ee, 
my man, understand this, if you dare 
to follow us again, I’ll manhaul you till 
there’s nothing left of you. Remember 
that! Now clear out.” 

He was just going when I called him 
back. 

“You can tell Mr. Armitage what 
has been said to you,’ I remarked. 
‘‘Perhaps he will give you another talk- 
ing to like he did the other day. Then 
you will have caught it on both sides, 
Now go.” 

He stood not in the order of his go- 
ing, but went, being doubtless very 
thankful to have got off so cheaply. 

“What did you mean by that about 
Armitage?” asked Giles, when he had 
gone. ‘‘What had he got to do with 
that rascal?” 

“Well, that’s a long story,” I replied, 
“and if you don’t mind, I’ll postpone 
the telling of it until I have gleaned 
one or two more facts. I told you this 
morning that the fellow was a thor- 
ough-paced scoundred, and you have 
had just one good proof of it this after- 
noon. I’ll give you more before I have 
done. Now, I suppose, we had better be 
getting back. It will be dark before 
long.” 

We accordingly set off on our home- 
ward walk, and reached our hotel just 
about six o’clock. Having dressed for 
dinner, I went down to the smoking- 
room, where I found Giles with an 
evening paper in his hand in a state of 
great excitement. I was becoming used 
to surprises, but I was in for one now 
and no mistake. 4 

“T say, Jack,” he cried, “here’s a nice 
kettle of fish. Just listen to this. ‘Seri- 
ous accident in the Strand. 

“<“This morning, at about midday, a 
gentleman, whom it has been discov- 
ered is an Australian millionaire, 
named Edward Armitage, and who is 
a resident at the Imperial Hotel, was 
crossing the street, when he was 
knocked down by a passing ’'bus, the 
left-hand wheels of which passed over 
his chest, causing injuries which it is 
feared must inevitably prove fatal. An 
ambulance was procured, and the suf- 
ferer conveyed with as little delay as 
possible to the Charing Cross Hospital, 
where he now lies.’ ”’ 

For a moment I could scarcely believe 
that I heard aright. It seemed impos- 
sible that the man whom we had seen 
that morning so full of health and vig- 
or should now be lying a helpless mass 
in a hospital ward. Villain as he was, 
such a fate seemed too terrible. 

I can assure you that evening we sat 
down to dinner with but poor appe- 
tites. We had intended going to a 
music hall that evening in order to try 
and cheer ourselves up, but under the 
circumstances, we decided not to do so, 
but adjourned to the _ billiard-room, 
where we played a couple of hundred 
up, and, having voted it a dreary 
amusement, retreated to the smoking- 
room to offer a libation to the goddess 
Nicotine. 

About half-past nine a servant en- 
tered with a note upon a salver. This 
he brought to me. The writing was 
quite unknown to me. On opening it I 
found that it was from the house sur- 
geon of the Charing Cross Hospital, 
and informed me that Armitage was 
sinking fast, and that he had expressed 
a desire to see me. If I were willing 
to comply with his request I should lose 
no time in reaching the hospital, other- 
wise I should be too late. I handed the 
letter to Giles. 


“What are you going to do?” he 
asked, looking searchingly at me. 
“Go and see him,” I replied. “I 


couldn’t very well do anything else.” 

“Well, go on,” he said, “and good luck 
go with you. I shall sit up till you 
come back.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

Everyone who has ever entered the 
accident ward of a large hospital 
knows the sickening feeling of dread 
that is experienced as one approaches 
the sufferer’s bed. Surely there are 
few people in this world of ours so 
callous as to be able to watch a fellow- 
creature’s sufferings unmoved. For my 
part, I know that I cannot, and yet 
probably I have seen more of the hard- 
hearted, business side of life than most 


people. 
“This way,’ said the house-surgeon, 
and led me down the center of the 


room to a bed at the further end, hid- 
den from the rest of the rooin by a 
screen. As we approached it, a silent- 
footed nurse emerged. 





Army Trials 


An Infantryman’s Leng Siege. 


This soldier's 
ing. 

During his term of service in the 17th 
Infantry in Cuba and Philippines an 
Ohio soldier boy contracted a disease of 
the stomach and bowels which all army 
doctors who treated him pronounced 
incurable, but which Grape-Nuts food 
alone cured: 

“In October, 1899, when my enlistment 
expired, I was discharged from the 
army at Calulute, Philippines, and re- 
turned to the States on the first avail- 
able steamer that left Manila. When I 
rot home I was a total wreck physical- 
ly, and my doctor put me to bed, say- 
ing he considered me the worst broken- 
down man of my age he ever saw, and 
after treating me six months, he con- 
sidered my case beyond medical aid. 

“During the fall and winter of 1900 
and ‘01 I was admitted to the Barnes 
Hospital in Washington, D.C., for treat- 
ment for chronic inflamation of the 
stomach and bowels, but after five 
months returned home as bad as ever. 

“T continued taking medicine until 
February, 1902, when, reading a news- 
paper one day I read about Grape-Nuts 
and was so impressed I sent out for a 
package right away. 

“The result is quickly told for I have 
used Grape-Nuts continually ever since 
with the best results; my health is so 
I can do a fair day’s hard work, stom- 
ach and bowels are in good condition, 
have gained 40 pounds in weight, and 
I feel like a new man altogether. 

“ I owe my present good health to 
Grape-Nuts beyond all doubt for medi- 
eal science was exhausted.” Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Had he consulted any one of several 
thousand physicians we know of they 
would have prescribed Grape-Nuts im- 
mediately. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


tale of food is interest- 


“How does he seem now, nurse?” 
asked the doctor in a whisper. 

“Sinking fast, sir,”’ the woman re- 
plied. “I don’t think ne’ ll last much 
longer.” 

The other nodded pad signed to me to 
follow him. We went behind ‘the 
screen, and there, in a narrow bed, lay 
the man who had done his best to kill 
me, and yet who, in his dying moments, 
desired to see me. His black hair and 
dark eyes stood out in vivid contrast to 
the pallor of his complexion. One of 
the small hands, of which I knew he 
was so vain, lay upon the coverlet. 

“Here is Mr. Bramwell to see you,” 
said the doctor in a low voice. “You 
expressed a wish’that he should come.” 

“Yes, I want to see him,’ he an- 
swered. “I want to talk to him before 
it is too late. Sit down, Bramwell. They 
tell me there isn’t much time, so we 
must make the most of it. I have a 
good long story to tell you.” 

“Well, I’ll leave you alone together,” 
said the doctor. “The nurse will be in 
hearing if he should want anything.” 

He then departed, and I seated my- 
self by the bedside. For upwards of a 
minute he did not speak. Then, turn- 
ing his great dark eyes upon me, he 
said: 

“Bramwell, do you know that I in- 
tended fo kill you, if I could.” 

“Yes, I know it,’’ I answered. 
why refer to that now?” 

“Because I must. It bears on what 
I’ve got to say to you. I meant to do 
it, only you were one too many for me. 
It was I who set those two fellows on 
to you in Florence.” 

“I know it,’ I replied. 

“How on earth did you know it?” he 
asked, with as much surprise as he was 
capable of showing under such cir- 
cumstances, 

“Because I found your message in 
the man’s pocket.” 

“And I sent two of the best men I 
knew,” he added regretfully. ‘“How- 
ever, it’s no use grizzling over that 
now, so we'll let it go. If I ask you a 
straightforward question, as a dying 
man, will you answer me?” 

“Tf it’s anything that I feel I can an- 
swer you, I will do so willingly,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Are you going to marry Angela Car- 
bridge?” 

“Yes, I can answer that,’ I replied. 
“T shall do so if she will have me. But 
not while she remains in the state she 
is in now. But why do you ask the 
question ?”’ 

“Because it was my belief that you 
were trying to do that which made me 
try to kill you; that and another rea- 
son, which I will tell you directly.” 

He paused for a few minutes, as if to 
recover his strength. 

“This talking takes it out of me,” he 
said. 

“Then why do you go on with it?’ I 
asked, for the man’s condition was pit- 
iable. I could see that he was suffer- 
ing agonies. Great beads of perspira- 
tion stood upon his brow, the sweat of 
approaching dissolution. 

“But, look here, Bramwell,” he went 
on, after a while, “I will say this for 
you. You have beaten me at my own 
game, and if I can’t have her, there’s 
no one else I would prefer more than 
yourself. At least, you’re a man. I 
suppose you want to know the story 
of that brig, don’t you?” 

I was compelled to admit that I did. 
Who could desire to know it more than 
I should? 

“You think that I had some hand in 
the murder of that man you found up- 
on the deck. And you'd be right. 
did have a hand in it, and it served 
him right, for the traitorous dog he 
was. Give me time, and I will tell you 
the story.” 

In my own mind I didn’t think he’d 
live to get through it, but I promised 
to listen. 

“T first met Angela Carbridge when 
she was a student at Canti’s studio in 
Florence. I loved her from the first 
moment I set eyes on her. I thought 
she loved me, but I'll be honest enough 
in my last hour to say that I found 
myself mistaken. She cared for noth- 
ing but her art. However, I persevered, 
growing every day to love her more. 
She treated me as a friend, because 
she was an innocent girl that did not 
know the sort of man I was. Then 
Manuel Garcia, the man you found 
pinned upon the deck of the brig, ap- 
peared upon the scene, and professed 
to be my friend. He offered to help 
me to win her affections, and instead 
of doing that he endeavored to turn 
them towards himself. Ugly as he was, 
that man had an extraordinay control 
over women. It was as if they could 
not resist him. He came to me and 
told me that he was sure she loved me, 
for she had dropped a hint that seemed 
to imply as much. That night she ffed 
from Florence with him, against her 
will, I'll swear, for no woman could 
have loved a man like that. His plans 
had been carefully laid. He had char- 
tered a brig in Genoa, and in it they 
set sail together for South America. 
When the news reached me that she 
Was gone, I was like a madman. I 
have done some pretty bad things in 
my life, few men worse, I suppose, but 
what I was going to do now outshone 
them all. Remember, I believed her 
to be false to me, as he had been. As 
you have guessed, I am a rich man, 
though how I became so you had bet- 
ter not enquire too closely. J chartered 
a steam yacht, manned her with a crew 
of my own, who I knew would stick at 
nothing, if they were well paid for it, 
and set off in pursuit. A constant 
watch was kept, and as I knew the 
course they would be likely to steer, I 
knew there was every chance of my 
catching them. She lay becalmed, and 
we steamed up quite close to her, and 
hailed her to say that we were send- 
ing a boat. The rest you can guess.” 


“But 


“But the officers and crew?"I fal- 
tered. “What became of them?” 
“Oh, they showed fight, and the rest 


you can guess.”’ 

The .cold-blooded 
said it was 
blood. 

“We didn’t want any witnesses,” he 
said. But the girl—Miss Angela? Do 
you mean to tell me that you left her 
to drown, or starve?” 

“She was false to me,”’ he muttered 
sullenly. “She defied me, and vowed 
that after all she had been through on 
that ship she would never go in an- 
other one. She declared that she would 
sooner die.” 

I could stand no more of it, and rose 
to leave. Had I not known that he was 
a dying man, I should have struck him 
across the mouth for the words he had 


in which he 
curdle 


way 
enough to 


one’s 


spoken. He looked up at me like an 
animal in pain.” 

“TI know what's passing in your 
mind,” he murmured. “But I'll swear 
before the God I am about to meet, 
that you are wrong. She is as pure 
and innocent to-day as she was at 


twelve years old.” 

‘And yet you would have killed her 

“It was the devil inside’ me. a 
steamed away, dropping two or three 
men at Las Palmas, and that was how 
I came to hear that you had picked 
the brig up, and had taken charge of 
her; dropped two more at Gibraltar, 
and then steamed on to Naples, where 
I gave up the yacht, and hastened 
across the Continent to Engiand to 
meet you. I was at Plymouth when 
you arrived; I traveled up in the same 
train to London that you did. { missed 
you, however, at Waterloo. But after 
some time I found out where you were 
staying, and the rest you know. If 
only yon knew how I hated you. First 


or 





We Eat Too 
Much 


We eat too fast, we exercise too 
little, we overwork our ——. 
The stomach and bowels 
clogged. (Constipation. ) Gs 
liver gets upset. (Biliousness.) 
And attending these two simple 
ailments come all kinds of 
diseases and complications. 


CURES ALL THESE TROUBLES 
Dose: Half a Tumbler on Rising 


because you had rescued Angela, and 
second because I feared you would dis- 
cover my share in the secret of the 
brig. That was why I wanted to kill 
you.” 

He shut his eyes as if he could say 
no more. Thinking the end was close 
at hand I stepped softly outside, and 
beckoned to the nurse. She hastened 
in and leant over him; then crept quiet- 
ly out, and sent a messenger for the 
house surgeon. It was not long before 
he put in an appearance. He felt his 
pulse and shook his head. I stood at 
the foot of the bed, the nurse beside 
rme. In silence we waited for the end 
to come. 

It was some time, however, before it 
did. Then he opened his eyes, and said 
something in a foreign tongue which I 
could not understand. After that, in 
less than five minutes all was over. The 
doctor and I left the ward together. 

“Come into my room for a moment, 
won’t you?” he said. “I think after 
what you have been through upstairs 
a whiskey and soda will do you no 
harm.” 

I can assure you that I felt it would 
not, and I accordingly followed him to 
his own private sanctum. I asked what 
would be done about the funeral ar- 
rangements for the man who had just 
died. It appeared that Armitage, or 
whatever his real name may have been, 
had settled everything himself. Then 
thanking the doctor for his kindness, I 
returned to my hotel to find Giles eag- 
erly awaiting my coming. I told him 
all that had happened. 

“Poor beggar!”’ he said. “I wonder 
if he really was as bad as you seem to 
imply.” 

“Let us hope not,” 
vently. ‘“‘He’s dead, 
peace.”’ 

Giles and I attended his funeral, and 
we were the only followers. With the 
sound of the shoveled-in earth ringing 
in our ears we left the cemetery and 
drove back to the Strand. Such was 
the end of Edward Armitage, who 
might have done great things, but pre- 
ferred to do small ones. 

And now let me turn 
page of my life’s history. 

Three weeks had gone by since the 
event I have just recorded. With every 
Day Miss Angela had been steadily 
gaining ground, and as her bodily 
health improved, so her mind seemed 
to be regaining its old vigor. Still, 
however, the memory of those terrible 
days, and all that had gone before, was 
a blank to her. She knew Giles as a 
friend like myself, but not as a brother. 
Two or three times a week we took 
long walks, Miss Angela, Miss Janet, 
Giles and myself. We walked to Esher, 
to Kingston, where they did their 
shopping, through Bushey Park, and 
on one memorable occasion well nigh to 
Cobham. I say memorable occasion, 
because it was in the evening of that 
day that Giles suggested we should 
abandon hotel life and take a house 
near Molesey Lock. You will not won- 
der that I at once closed with his sug- 
gestion, and the following week, with 
the assistance of the ladies, we were 
busily engaged furnishing. 

Then winter went out and _ spring 
came in, the leaves made their appear- 
ance on the trees, and the boatmen 
along the river were hard at work pre- 
paring for the coming season. 

One evening, the night of full moon, 
I remember, we four went for a walk 
along the towing path. It was a night 
upon Which it was a shame to remain 
indoors. A soft wind sighed among 
the rushes as if murmuring a message 
for the river to carry to the sea. The 
| others had gone on ahead, but we found 
}a rustic seat, and sat down upon it. I 
talked to Angela of a new picture she 
| Was engaged upon, and which we were 
; all desirous she should send in to the 
Academy. In it she had surpassed any 


I answered fer- 
so let him sleep in 


to a happier 





“Quick!” I cried. “Something terri- 





; O'clock this morning she started 
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The Ideal Beverage 


should quench the thirst, cheer and stimulate and nourish or strengthen. 


LABATT” 
India Pale Ale 


is well known as a pure and wholesome 
beverage, both refreshing and salubrious. 
s} You are invited to try it, and if found 
P¥} satisfactory to you to ask your merchant 
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Women’s Shoe 
$3.50 and $4.00 
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“It means that her memory 
ing,”’ he said. “The fact that she re- 
members her old painting master 
proves that. Now, let’s get home. They 
don’t want us here any more to-night.”’ 

We left a message with the servant, 
and went back to our own abode. Giles, 


is wak- 


who though anxious, did not appear as | 


depressed by his sister’s 


glasses of toddy 


condition as I | 
thought he might have been, mixed two | 
and handed one to me. | 


j 


' 


| 


| 


“Tam going to give you a toast, Jack, | 
my boy,” he said. 

“What is it?’’I enquired. 

“A health to Miss Janet.’ 

Though I could very well guess, I} 
asked for an explanation. 

“Well, I give it to you now,” he re- 
plied, “because you won’t have many 


more opportunities of drinking it.” 
“Good gracious—and why not?’ 
“For the simple reason that she has 
consented to-night to become Lady 
Carbridge.”’ 


“TI wish you joy with all my heart,” 1 





cried. “She is a noble girl, and will 
make you a noble wife."’ 

“I knew you'd say so, and I 
to have won her.” 

Not a wink of sleep did r ge 
night. That despairing cry on the rive 
bank and piteous look upon her fac e 
haunted me until daybreak. But the 


were brighter times ahead. 

We were in the middel of breakfast 
when our front door was opened w 
out ceremony and Miss Janet, 





reg 


less of the conventionalities, burst ir 
upon us. 

“Giles, Giles,” she cried, “her memory 
has come back. Between two and re 


























has been sold, and for some reason we 
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We have recently received an 
extensive collection of elabo- 
rately carved Black Oak Fur- 
niture, also some very choice 
specimens of Old Dutch Mar- 
gueterie. Your inspection in- 
vitec’, 


B. M. & T. JENKINS 


Antique Furniture 
422-424 YONGE STREET 


Your Estate 


If placed in our hands to administer 
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rece ive tha 





attention 
can on! y be 
has that kn 


that enables them 


given Oo 
1owledge and experience 
to property deal 
with various questions that may 
arise 


THE TRUSTS AND 
GUARANTEE Company, 


LIMITEL 


Capital Subscribed, $2.000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up, - 800,000.00 


OFFICE and SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
14 King Street West 
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ROBT. B. HENDERSON, 0.0, 
48 Canada Life Building. 
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“Ah,” I said, “how proud Canti would | things that happened to her on be ard rv 
be of you, could he but see it.” that ship. Oh, I am so thankfu ronic all e oas 
She sprang to her feet, quivering in loctor has been to see - 
every limb. In the moonlight I could / course, like every doetor. says is 
see the expression on her face. It was] exactly what he thought Wot uid hap} t is | DISEASES 
like the face of one returning to life] Mother is wild with joy.’ ie ne 
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ble has happened.” 


“What is the matter, dear?’ equired 
Miss Janet. 
“The blood! the blood’ she cried. 


“Look at the blood upon the deck!” 
Then a fit of sobbing took possession 
of her. I half led, half carried her to 
the bench upon which we had been 
sitting, while Giles went to the river's 
bank and dipped his handkerchief in. 
With that we bathed her temples. 
After a while she grew calmer, and 
we led her home. Mrs, Jackson met us 
in the hall, and with a frightened look 
upon her face asked what was the mat- 
ter. We informed her that Angela had 
not been well, and then the ladies be- 
tween them escorted her to her room. 


Giles and I passed into the dining- 
room, where I gave him an account of 
what had happened 


never talk very 
Jackson, 


much about her. Mrs. 
dear old lady, is to spend her 
life in visits to the two houses, be- 
cause, as we all say, we cannot do 
without her. There is one place, how- 
ever, that neither my wife nor I ever 
intend to visit, and that place is Flor- 
ence. 
(The End.) 


In washing woollens and flannels, Lever’s 
Dry Soap (a powder) will be found very 
satisfactory. 8 
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Papa, what is 
A married 


an autocrat? 
woman, my son.” 
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ation does not recognize their findings, and if they start into 











a , lacrosse matters they will find their hands full, for every 
7s senior lacrosse team in the business hands out the coin. The 
eastern teams make no bones about the fact that the players 
r % get the money. Every* eastern lacrosse player of note is out 
{ after the silver, so what chance has such a weakling organiza- 

tion as the C.A.A.U. to handle the problem? 

Take the Toronto Lacrosse Club matter by itself. What 
chance has the special committee appointed—Inspector Stark 

: and Mr. A. F. Rutter of Toronto and Mr. W. G. Ayling of 
Montreal—to discover anything definite? One man handled 
that $900. It was handed over to him to be distributed amonz 
the players. The chances are that he paid out every cent of it 
to stick handlers, but he won’t give any details. If you ask 
him about the matter his reply will be more emphatic than 
elegant. Ask the players and they will declare that they 
never received the money. So there you are. What can the 
committee do? They have no means of proving anythinz. 

TORONTO SATUR DAY NIGHT. They may declare that all the players are professional, but 
who will take cognizance of their finding? 

Kight or nine Tecumseh players are mixed up in the mat- 

EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, Editor. ter, too, for they took part i the last game cies with Corn- 
ee wall, when the Toronto players refused to don their uniforms 
SATURDAY NIGHT is a Twelve-page, handsomely illustrated paper, pub- because they were not getting what they had been promised. 
Wished weekly, and devoted to its readers. It is safe betting that the Indians did not get out and cavort 
OFFICE: SATURDAY NIGHT BUILDING, Adelaide Street West around the field that day without first being in on a little 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. distribution. CORINTHIAN. 
5 Business Office........ ; 
SELEPRONE { Editorial Rooms........... } Main 1709 ‘ 
Subscriptions for Canada, United States and Great Britain addresses will Society at the Capital. 
be received on the following terms : —_—- 
Soe o SEC TMs 5 owe 0's 05. 0s10940- --.. $200 NIVERSAL regret and sympathy have been feit ar | 
MMIC ST 6. 611s Soy tho socks coenesdnene 1 00 expressed for the Governor-General and family i. 
Pree Months ...... cee ec scseessccevesececs 50 the second misfortune which attended them cn 
Postage to European and other foreign countries $1.00 per year extra. Easter Sunday in the pa rtial destruction by fire cf 
Advertising rates made known on application at the business office. their Canadian home—-following so quickly Lady 
J D Minto’s unfortunate accident of Wednesday, but it is gratity- 
ee 2 sewers Comer mn 2, LAMTERD, PROPRIETORS ing to know that the gracious and much-loved mistress cf 
Rideau Hall did not suffer in the slightest from the shock, her 
Vol. 17 TORONTO, CANADA, APRIL 9, 1904. No. 22 usual pluck which she exhibited to such an extent at the 
Rideau Rink and throughout her painful ordeal last wee 
again coming to the fore. Everyone is delighted to hear that 
Lady Minto is progressing favorably, and aided by an ex 
tremely vigorous and robust constitution it is earnestly hoped 
that her recovery will be rapid. Owing to the complete de 
struction of the drawing and dining-rooms at Government 
House, it has been necessary to postpone the two dinner 
parties which were arranged for this week. but the theatricais 
will come off as intended, as the theater was left untouched 
and undisturbed. 

Owing to the fact of its being Holy Week, society has 
contented itself during the past few days with the mi'der 
form of dissipation, to wit, teas, of which, however, there 
have been a great many. especially during the earlier part 
of the week, and Tuesday was chosen by several hostesses, 
who entertained at the popular five o’clocker. Lady Laurier 

MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD’S acting in “Ivan the gave a bright littie tea on that afternoon in honor of her 

Terrible” a writer in “Current Literature” says: two distinguished guests, Mademoiselle Vianzone, the we'l- 

fhe limits to this artist’s capabilities seem known Russian lecturer, and Miss Burry of Montreal. an 

endless. The portraits in the gallery of his im- authoress of some note, who is known to the literary world 
personations are as diversified in character as they are final as “Francoise.” The hostess was gowned in a very hand- 
in quality. In his art he stands quite alone, a master and a some grey crepe costume, trimmed with lace, and the dainty 
genius. His portrayal of the Russian monster. Ivan, i< a pink decorations of the tea-room were prettily carried out 
wonderful analysis of human emotion, whose only failing with carnations and pink-shaded candelabra. Mlle. Vianzone 
from absolute perfection has not been due to Mr. Mansfield’s +3 r : : + 66 > ” . f Miss Barry were als > “raisons d’etre” a dainty 
skill, but the colt material offered by the drama. Whimper- Miss Grace ‘Ven Gtudsiton’ is Weather.” At the Evuneces set week. tite fenddeens Gas ths pom a Shi Oa teehee ot the 
ingly contrite one moment, a savage beast the next, at all Senate and Mrs. Power were the host and hostess, the other 
merida a en a ca to aa wing anny ie = Jas. E. a Louis : asavant, who is also a splendid | the wind dropped during an evening voyage and they were i | ee ee oe eae 
enraged beast demanding blood, or the fawning, wheezing ord and Vv. Let a all said to have heaps of rol- | delayed beyond a certain hour they would not be able to Gndieue : ’ oe : co 
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One of the season's biggest comic opera successes comes 
from the New York Lyric Theater direct to the Princess 
Theater for one week beginning Monday evening, April Lith 
lt is F. Ziegfeld’s production of “Red Feather. Not even 
Anna Held, that manager’s most popular star, has a more 
costly spectacle. “The Red Feather” appears to have set the 
pace for all musical plays this year, and the star, Grace Van 
Studdiford, is admittedly, from the standpoint of our best 
musical critics, @ prima donna of whom America should be 
proud. Her Maid Marian in De Koevn’s opera of that name 
made the success of the production. She is a beautiful wo 
man with a beautiful volee, a combination that is rare these 
days, and she is equally attractive in her acting. De Koven 
wrote every bar of the music to suit her, and F. Ziegfeld, jr.. i 
surrounded her with a- company which, from the list of Coming Out Behind on the Deal. 
names, promises a thoreugh musical treat rhe comedy ele 
ment of the story, which was supplied by Charles Klein, is 
likely to afford a fine evening’s entertainment. It certainly TKETER-TOTTER Musie that is better than it sounds is appreciated by the 
contains an interesting plot with love and adventure galore more Z man who likes pictures that are better than the eye would 
The original cast will present the piece here. The comedians Ross and Whitney it wouldn’t affect my balance, Ud shake it. indicate. 
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OWIE, whose choice of front names is Klijah, has 
been getting into all sorts of trouble in Adelaide rf 

e , 3 7 3 We 1 y ce >T" ‘ »Jy- 

Australia, where he has been abusing King Edward) 4 € must try to take matters urbanely; 


and declaring his doubts about the British sover- 

eign’s ever reaching heaven. New York seemed 
to regard Dowie as a huge joke, but Adelaide has taken him 
more seriously and threatens him with personal injury should 
he persist in unpleasantries concerning King Edward. Just 
about this time, Elijah Dowie must be looking around for a 
juniper tree and preparing to utter a prophetic wail, for he 
seems to be in for an old-fashioned persecution. I wonder 
what would have happened if the Zion City fraud had been 
in Toronto instead of Adelaide when he broke out against our 
amiable and popular sovereign. Think of the pure delight 
that would have risen in the breast of our sturdy Police 
Magistrate when he sentenced the prophetic wanderer to a 
term over the Don, during which Dowie would have leisure 
for musing on the brutal ways of the British constitution and 
framing a new “credo.” No—as yet, it is not healthy for any 
foreign huckster of fancy religions to abuse the King in a 
British colony. 

* * * 

Speaking of the Don, certain members of our Board of 
Education must have known a powerful thrill of relief when 
it was decided that they were not to eat their hot-cross buns 
in jail. Of course, we never really thought they would suffer 
for their suspension of a teacher who had proved incapable; 
but “contempt of court” has a queer sound and it was just 
possible that these members of an august board might “stand 
within the danger” of the law. It is to be hoped that the 
Board of Education will profit by this disagreeably exciting 
experience and avoid in future appointing teachers according 
to their orange or green color and give heed, instead, to their 
professional qualifications. Any one who has been in touch 
with our Toronto Collegiate institutes knows that for years 
merit has had little to do with appointments. Applicants 
whose university work and teaching experience were an ex- 
cellent record have been ignored in favor of those with com- 
paratively poor equipment, who, however, possessed that in- 
dispensable qualification called by the vulgar a “pull.” Miss 
Dunn may have shown a good record as student and may 
have had some experience as instructor; but there were other 
applicants away ahead of her in everything but the aforesaid 
“pull.” If her recent extraordinary action was intended to 
attract the notice of the public it has been eminently success- 


ful. But what a glorious time those youngsters in Jarvis 
Street Collegiate Institute must have enjoyed during her 


career as assistant! 

That was a painful scene at the meeting of the Board of 
Education last week when the members had to go without 
the opening prayer because the Secretary-Treasurer hadn't 
the notes with him. The municipal authorities are in a bad 
way when the Board of Education can’t remember a simple 
little petition for guidance of their deliberations. Rude re- 
marks have already been made in Hamilton, Omemee, and 
other ungodly towns concerning the prayerless state of that 
educational body, while Toronto clergymen have not been 
slow to draw a lesson from the forgetful Secretary-Treasurer 
who could not recall even the simple supplication of child- 
hood days. The glory of Toronto the Good has departed, and 
it is high time for us to have a day of humiliation. 

* * ot 

The policemen of the city have asked for one holiday a 
month for each member of the force, and the citizens, good 
and bad, hope they may get it. The law-abiding population 
of Toronto has a friendly regard for the good-looking big men 
in blue, who are usually prompt in aiding the bewildered and 
distressed, lifting baby-carriages out of the mud, and inform- 
ing nervous women of the way to the Union Station. They 
may not be quite as imposing as the London “Bobbies,” but 
they are far superior to the police force in most of Uncle 
Sam’s cities. The Toronto policeman, whether he be Sandy, 
Larry, or just Johnny Canuck, is a good sort—and may he 
get his holiday. 

* * * 

The failure of the English paper, “The Daily Mirror,” in- 
tended for the perusal of women, has led to much moralizing. 
The fact of the matter is that the modern woman is interested 
in the general newspaper and the magazine for all comers, 
and does not care for the extremely feminine publication as 
daily food. Of course, a monthly affair like the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal” is on a different basis, and belongs strictly to 
the class of magazines, although it has been obliged to go 
far beyond the “Rules for the Management of a Husband” 
and “Heart to Heart Talks with Girls,’ which once formed 
its leading attractions. Women nowadays read about the war 
as well as about spring millinery, and sometimes they even 
approach the editorials and learn about the Sturgeon Falls 
bill and the prospects for the Grand Trunk Pacific. Woman 
may yet esteem silken hose and chiffon as much better than 
a vote or a seat at the municipal council, but she doesn’t 


care any longer for the excessively feminine literature that 


shuts her out from the big world with which her brothers are 
familiar. Wherefore, it is just as well that the “Daily Mir- 
ror’ has been smashed, for it gave but a distorted reflection 


of the doings of humanity. 
* ao * 












I think it is that writer of many names, Mr. Charles 
George Douglas Roberts, who has a poem on “Canadian 
Streams.” The streams of Canada are all right, even if ne- 
farious companies are trying to divert them into tributaries 
to monopoly. But there is a stream several seas away which 
holds as honored a place as any in Canadian memories, and 
that is Hart’s River in South Africa, on the banks of which 
two years ago, eleven of our boys died in as plucky a fight 
as the Boers saw. There may be various opinions about the 
war and about the sending of contingents, but there is only 
one voice for the brave young soldiers who fought to a glori- 
ous finish on the last day of March, 1902. We would be a 
tame people if we did not honor the day and its deeds. 





Grace Van Studdiford on Stage Kissing. 


ISS GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, the star in De 
M Koven’s new opera, “Red Feather,” talked enter- 
tainingly the other evening while making up for the 
performance regarding “stage kissing” and other 
matters connected with her profession. Her dressing table 
was strewn with an array of dainty little belongings, and as 
she chatted she put the finishing touches to her make-up for 
the first act. 

She was very enthusiastic about the opera. “It’s delight- 
ful,” she said. “I simply love it. It’s so singable.” 

Some comment on the character of the Countess Hilda— 
the part Miss Studdiford plays—turned the conversation to 
the love scenes in the opera and incidentally to stage love- 
making in general. 

“That’s the part that is always distasteful to me,” she 
said, “and I never can do anything with it at rehearsals. It’s 
so silly I always want to laugh. And it always takes me a 
week or two after the play has been put on before | can 
really get into that part of it.” ; : 

“Kissing?” she said, in response to a question, “there’s 
never any necessity for it in light opera. It might be re- 
quired in some forms of dramatic work, but ordinarily there’s 
little or no kissing on the stage. Why, see how it would 
spoil one’s make-up.” 

And suiting the action to the word, she pressed her lips on 
her hand, leaving there a vivid impression of them in carmine. 

“There was a pretty love scene in ‘Maid Marian,” she 
continued, “but there was no actual kiss. Instead the tenor 
touched my cheeks lightly with his hands, and both of us 
turned our faces ‘up stage’ and the effect was given, and that 
was all that was necessary. 

“But Lden’t believe in promiscuous kissing, at any rate. | 
think it’s all right to kiss your husband, or your mother, or your 
sister, but I don’t believe in kissing the world in general.” 

Just here the black paste with which she was tipping her 
eyelashes began to stiffen, and she asked her maid to reheat 
the stuff over the gas jet back of the table. The maid put 
down the scarlet-lined jacket she had been sewing on—the 
little jacket was to be worn later as a part of the Countess’s 
equipment as “Red Feather”—and in a minute the process of 
making-up was continued. 

“Red Feather” is so delightful,” the singer went on, “be- 
cause it’s so musical, I like it, better than anything Mr. De 
Koven has done, even ‘Robin Hood.’ The music of ‘Maid 
Marian’ is beautiful, but it is above the people’s heads, while 
this is not, It’s singable,” repeating her earlier characteriza- 
tion of the opera. 


The A. S. B. L. 


An Association for the Suppression of Bad Language has 


— formed in England, under the leadership of Lord Walse- 
ey. 


Tis sinful to swear, so we’ve always been told, 
But when it’s a matter of fashion, 

We follow the custom adopted of old 
Of thus giving vent to our passion. 

But alas! this must change, and when things all go wrong, 

nd work off our wrath in expressions less strong 

Instead of exclaiming profanely; rs 


“Blank, blank! Go to blank! 
Blank the blankety blank!” 

Such language will act like a spell; 
And temper will fade 
"Neath the awful tirade, 

As it can’t in the A.S.B.L. 


So this club has been formed, and they hopefully aim 
Our tongues and our tempers to fetter. : 
They’ve headed the roll with th’ illustrious name 
Of Lord Wolseley—who ought to know better. 
For if he’s looked after his army with zeal, 
He’s noticed, on several occasions, 
A foolish recruit, who in vain tries to deal 
With a mule by such gentle persuasions. 





He says “Fie! My! Oh fudge!” 
But the mule doesn’t budge. 
Such language is all very well, 
But it won’t, as a rule, 
Do much with a mule 
Not used to the A.S.B.L. 


Imagine the pleasures we’ll have to forego; 
3y the score they might well be depicted. 

I’m sure life will seem to be dreadfully slow 
When the flow of our words is restricted. 

To the links you will hie as in glad days of yore, 
But the pleasure will all then have vanished; 

It will seem a new game, and the fashion no more, 
When its old dialect has been banished. 


You'll say “Gracious! Dear 
When you scatter the tee; 
Such language is all very well; 
“But,” you'll say, with a cough, 
“°Tis hard to play golf 
With the rules of the 


me!” 


A.S.B.L.” 


But fashions all change, and it’s not worth the fuss 
Protesting or kicking about it. 

When society says it is vulgar to cuss 
We'll get along somehow without it. 

And milder expressions will soon take the place, 
And to Purity yield a concession; 

So to learn them, begin at once with good grace, 
If you wish to keep in the procession. 


We'll say “Fury! Oh Joy! 
Great guns! Drat the boy! 
Lands sakes! Dash the luck! Go to”——Well? 
We'll know where when we learn 
There’ll be places to burn 
On the map of the A.S.B.L. 
ROBERT ELLIS CRINGAN, 





Won His Bride With a Hat. 





Saturday afternoon: 

He—And you won’t make up? 

She—No, indeed I won’t! 

He—But it is such a trifle, dear, and truly, I had no 
thought of offending you. 

She—That only proves how thoughtless you are, and how 
dense, and how callous, and how utterly ignorant of all the 
nuances of love and loving. 

He—Nuances is a most effective word. Where did you 
get it? From your studio friends, | suppose. 

She—At any rate I didn’t get it from you, since you know 
nothing of it. 

He—But you like it better than the words you have had 
from me? 

She—Yes, I do. 
ing words 

He—Always? 

She—Well, too often, anyway! 

He—How often have | done so? 

She—Once. But that was once too often. 

He—But you deserved it. 

She—I don’t care if I did. I hate you, and I never want 
to see you again. As we have reached my own door, will you 
kindly leave me, at once—and forever? 

He—You mean this? 

She—I do! 

He—Yes, you seem to. 

She—Well? 

He—And I had expected, as usual, to send you some 
flowers to wear. 

She—Pray, do not trouble yourself. I cannot accept them. 

He—But if you should change your mind over night? 

She—But I won’t! There is not the slightest chance of it. 

He—But I am willing to take even a chance that is non- 
existent. I shall send you some flowers, and if you wear them 
at church to-morrow I shall understand that you have for- 
given me. If not, I will consider myself permanently dis- 
missed. 

She—You may consider that now; for it is true. 

He—And so am I. Please wear my flowers, if you can. 
Good afternoon. 

She—Good afternoon. 

Sunday morning: 

She—Pray pin that lace a little higher, Cora; and—did any 
flowers come for me this morning? 

Cora—No, Ma’amselle, none. 

She—Well, if any should come, do not bring them to me. 
Put them away until [ return from church. 

Cora—Yes, Ma’amselle. And here is Ma’amselle’s new 


You give me cross, cold, cruel, fault-find- 





You said—— 


But to-morrow is Easter Sunday. 


———— 











Near 


Yokohama, where Perry landed in 1853. 


(From “Harper's Weekly.”) 





Easter hat. 
She 


Ah, but it is a dream! 
Yes, 1 spent all yesterday morning selecting it. Why, 
for mercy’s sake! Cora, they have sent me the wrong one! 
Cora—This is not the one Ma’amselle chose? 
She—No! oh, what shall | do? And yet, this is a beautiful 
hat. Is it from Madame Geraldine’s? 
Cora—Yes; behold the name on the box. 
quisite hat. Made entirely of pale pink 
roses—ah, beautiful! 


But it is an ex- 
roses—soft velvet 


She—And it seems to harmonize with my gown. But it is 
a far more expensive hat than the one I ordered, although it 
is so simple in effect. Well, I will wear it, but Madame Ger- 
aldine shall be well scolded. Whoever has received my hat 
by mistake must be furious. Yes, this is becoming. Now I| 
must fly, and mind, Cora, if a box comes from the florist, take 
special care of it. Run—see if it has yet come. No—don't 
do that either—I don’t want to know. Fasten my glove, 
please; there, now I’m ready. 

After church: 

He—Good morning. [ may join you, I see; and I’m de- 
lighted to learn that you have very sensibly changed your 
mind, and that I am forgiven. 

She—How dare you, sir! You are entirely mistaken, and 
have no excuse for this intrusion. 

He—But my flowers? 

She—I received none 
see them. 

He—But, pardon me, you are wearing them. 

She—Nir! 

He—On your head. 

She—How absurd! 
Madame Geraldine’s. 

He—But not the one you bought. | ordered that delayed 
for two days, and I sent you the pink velvet roses myself. 
You are wearing them. Will you not stand by our agreement? 

She—I will! A man clever enough to select and willing to 
buy a hat like this is a man any girl would be glad to marry! 
—Carolyn Wells in Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


| 


from you. If they came IL did not 


Those are the roses I sent you. 


This is my new LEaster hat from 
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Eppy Grams. 


History is der place vare great men go to be forgotten. 

It is a long lane dot has no automobustup on it dese days. 

Birds of big fedders tlock togedder on der theater-hats. 

An ounce of prevention is vorth 250 pounds of policeman. 

lf marriage is a lottery, vy doan’d dey arrest der minister? 

Viskey is der banana peel vich slides a man’s soul from 
under him. 

Fools rush in on a pass vile vise men haf to buy at der 
box-oftice. 

Nefer put off until to-morrow der ofercoat you should have 
vorn to-day. 

Money talks, but a poor man can not keep it long enough 
to know vot it says. 

Efery time dot you stop vork und stare at Success it gets 
ub und leaves der room. 

Eferyding comes to him dot vaits in der middle uf der 
street, including the ambulance. 

Some young mens start ouid to play der prodigal son und 
come playing der fat-head calf. 

Some vimmen chump at conclusions der same vay dey 
chump off a street car, vich is backvard. 

Reform is a vord vich der politicians borrow until after 
election, den dey put it back in der dictionary. 

Der vorld owes efery man a lifing, bud you will find it a 
poor boarding-house at supper time if you doan’d hustle.— 
Dinkelspiel, per George V. Hobart. 





It might be easier to find a needle in a haystack if one 
could only find a haystack with a needle in it. 

The value of an article does not always depend on the 
price it will bring. A man could not sell his nose for what 
it is worth to him. 








Where Ignorance Is Not Bliss. 
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(Gentleman with comic face has 


Brown (who is very deaf, and has been watching his ex 
for a long time!—*“Punch.” 


just finished a very pathetic story.) 
pression)——Ha! Ha! Very good! Funniest thing [ve heard 


; Editor “Saturday Night:” 


| 


Mrs. Eddy’s Ancestry. 


N “Saturday Night” of March 26th there was an article 
taken from London “Truth,” for which due credit was 
given, which has called forth the following communi- 
cation: 


Toronto, March 30, 1904, 


In last week’s issue of “Saturday Night prominence was 


' given to the fact that Mrs. Eddy claimed to be a descendant 


of the Right Honorable Sir John MeNeill of Edinburgh, and 
a letter was printed over the signature of Mrs. Florence Mac- 
alister, in which she claimed that Mrs. Eddy was not a de- 


| scendant of Sir John MeNeill, her grandfather. 


Permit me to quote an editorial from the editor of the 
“Christian Science Journal,” the official weekly periodical of 
the denomination, under date of March 12, 1904, which is as 
follows: 

“Some years ago a relative of our leader and teacher, the 
Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy, a member of the MeNeil family 
from which Mrs. Eddy descended, reported that the Right 
Honorable Sir John MeNeill, G.C.B.. of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
was her ancestor. 

The source of information seemed to be authentic, and the 
“statement was accepted and used in good faith by writers of 
Mrs. Eddy’s genealogy. , 

“Mrs. Eddy has had this matter carefully investigated, and 
having obtained no positive proof that the Right Hon. Sir 
John McNeill was her ancestor, she requests that all others 
writing upon her biography shall in future observe this cor- 
rection. 

“General John McNeil, who is known as the hero of 
Lundy’s Lane, was a relative on Mrs. Eddy’s father’s side of 
the Baker family, and he was the brother of President 
Pierce’s mother. This is probably the line of MeNeils to which 
Mrs. Eddy belongs. Mrs. Eddy herself has no special interest 
in these subjects. (Signed) Archibald McLellan.” 

I may also say that the article above quoted appeared in 
the “Sentinel” before the editors knew that Mrs. Macaliste1 
had published anything on the subject. and the information 


contained therein was solely the result of Mrs. Eddvy’s in 
vestigation, and was promptly made public. , 
Yours respectfully, ©. R. Munro, 


In commenting on the information furnished above, it 
would be somewhat interesting to know why Mrs. Eddy did 
not correct the article which appeared in the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” It has been said that the writer of the sketch for 
the highly respectable Philadelphia publication of which Mr. 
Edward Bok is guide, philosopher and editor, submitted his 
“biography” to Mrs. Eddy before it appeared in print. It 
not a matter of great interest to the world whether Mrs. 
Eddy numbers Sir John MeNeill among her ancestors, bit 
the lady certainly should have “censored” the article on her 
career and antecedents. Aceording to all accounts. Mrs. Marv 
Jaker G. Eddy has amassed fortune enough to buy a very 
pretty coat-of-arms with all the genealogical frills—Ed,  * 





At The “Female Lovers of Music” Society. 


ee HOSE programme is it to-day? Mrs. De Smythe’s. 
Humph! We know what to expect, then. There 
she is—dowdy as ever. Pity she can’t get up 

early enough to connect her skirt and waist properly.” 

; ‘Ww hat’s the first number? Symphony—Miss Bangem. Well, 

if ’'d known that I’d have come late. Hope it won’t be as 

— as the last one she played; I nearly went to sleep over 

“Did I tell you about the joke at the Mendelssohn Choir 
concert? You remember that symphony of Tschaikowskv’s 
the orchestra played on Saturday? Well, there was a man 
sitting next me and when they started the second movement 
he thought it was the encore. When they came to the third 
he concluded that they had to catch a train and were going 
through all their part of the grogramme at once, and would 
you believe it, he was actually reading the description of the 
Indian Rhapsody while they were playing the waltz move- 
ment. Then he decided that the last was the encore. Did 
you ever hear of such ignorance? Why don’t such people stay 
at home and listen to their daughters playing rag-time and 
Sousa’s marches?” 

“My, I wish she’d get through. 
There, thank heaven, that’s over. 
thinks she’s done beautifully.” 

“What’s next? Song by Mrs. Swellum. That’s a swagger 
gown she has on, but how ever she can sing with that waist 
measurement [ don’t know. It’s wonderful. Nervous? Im- 
possible, my dear. She’s a widow. Of course she sings flat. 
It’s chronic. I never heard her sing any other way.” 

“Violin solo, Miss Youngthing. How badly she stands— 
just look how her skirt sags at the back. No, she doesn’t 
play so badly, but she might have made a better selection. 
She’s rather cute, though. I think I'll ask her to my next 
reception and get her to bring her violin. What do you say? 
She has to teach music for a living! Horrors! I’m glad you 
told me. This club isn’t nearly as select aS it used to be. 
The committee ought to be more careful.” 

“Piano, Miss Scarlet. What a hat; Yes. Her hair would 
be rather pretty if she’d dress to match it. It is like the 
piece she’s playing—it is beautiful in spite of her. The best 
you ever heard her play! Then preserve me from hearing her 
worst.” 

“Song, Mrs. Hyfly. As I live—in French! Why, she can’t 
speak English properly, let alone French. Why will people 
persist in murdering foreign songs with their abominable ac- 
cent? I suppose she thinks we are all as ignorant as herself. 
Do you know, there are some dreadful stories going around 
about her? Oh, no, I wouldn’t repeat them for the world. 
Besides, they mayn’t be true.” 

“Vocal selection, Mr. Jigut. Oh, good! I’m just dying 
to meet him. He’s all the rage. They say he’s perfectly 
fascinating. Mrs. Ketchum had him at her musicale the other 
day, but [ wasn’t going to let her lord it over me, so I 
‘phoned her I couldn’t come. She said they would have to 
try and get along without me. Horrid sarcastic thing! 
What’s that? He’s unavoidably absent. Did you ever! The 
only good thing on the programme. Just my luck. I wasn’t 
here last week, and they say it was fine.” 

“Mrs. De Smythe, how do you do? Alow me to congratu- 
late you. Your programme was simply exquisite—the best 
yet. Everybody was charmed.” 

“Well, good-by, dear, I have to go to the dentist’s, the 
dressmaker’s, and three teas this afternoon. See you next 
week.” 


I can’t hear myself talk. 
1 suppose the poor thing 





“The Child is Father of the Man.” 


E were walking home from morning service, Lawrence, 
Irene, Daisy and I. Lawrence, Irene, and Daisy are 
aged from ten to thirteen. 


Said Lawrence: “Daisy’s vice-president of the Junior 
League.” (The Junior League of Christian Endeavor is an 


active and enthusiastic body largely attended by the small 
fry of our church.) 

“Indeed!” I said, politely, interested. “I 
late you, Daisy. Were the elections held to-day?” 

“Yes. Irene ran for treasurer, but she got beaten.” 

“Well, it wasn’t fair, anyway,” protested Irene. “I 
elected just as much as you, so now there, Daisy Jones.” 

“Why. how’s that?” [ asked. 

“Well, us girls made up to stick in about six votes for each 
other and I stuffed in eight for Daisy and she got elected. 
Then it came my turn for treasurer and I got elected, but 
Mrs. Smith said there were about three times as many votes 
as there were children, so we had to vote again, and then | 
got beaten. Now, do you think it’s fair that Daisy got elected 
and I didn’t?” 

Here was food for reflection. And this happened before 
our civie investigation was even hinted at. 

It reminds me of the story of the innocent deacon who 
got into a little game of poker on a railway train with some 
card sharpers. After the game had got nicely started they 
attempted to stack a cold hand on him. 

The deacon threw down his cards, contemptuously regarded 
his opponents, and remarked disgustedly: 

“Humph! You'll have to get something better than that. 
Why, out our way they've been teaching that trick in the 
Sunday schools for the last ten years.” 


must congratu- 


was 


——______@——_____—_ 


Whatever troubles Adam had, 
No man could make him sore 
By saying when he made a joke, 
“I’ve heard that joke before.” 
Mrs. Jilson—Foreign newspapers contain many advertise 
ments of titles for sale by members of noble families. Old 


Jilson—They should advertise for sealed proposals from Am- 
erican heiresses; this is leap year.—Detroit “Free Press.” 
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MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD’S acting in “Ivan the 
Terrible” a writer in “Current Literature” says: 
The limits to this artist’s capabilities seem 


endless. The portraits in the gallery of his im- 


personations are as diversified in character as they are final 
in quality. In his art he stands quite alone, a master and a 
genius. His portrayal of the Russian monster. Ivan, ix a 


, : PY. 

wonderful analysis of human emotion, whose only failing 
from absolute perfection has not been due to Mr. Mansfield’s 
skill, but the poor material offered by the drama. Whimper 
ingly contrite one moment, a savage beast the next, at all 
times a depraved animal, he fascinates you by his absolute ab- 
normality One knows not which is the more terrible, the 
enraged beast demanding blood, or the fawning, wheezing 
hypocrite trying to flatter his way into heaven. It was the 
artist who wove the spell of reality to such a character. 


rhe dodo is declared to be almost as extinet an animal as 





pright statesman. The “Saturday Review” puts it the 
other vay around, I believe. However, be the dodo extinct 
or extant, it is the earnest desire of all who have heard it 
that “King Dodo,” the musical comedy which is proving a 
thing of melody and a joke forever at the Princess Theater 
this week may continue to brighten this “dull spot which 

men call Earth.” It has more of a plot than any other such 

production of the year, and the music is the bright swing 

ing sort that sends you away with a good tune for consola- 

tion during the interludes when the “power” of the street car 

shows its utter lack of resemblance to charity, which, we are 

informed, “never faileth.” “The Tale of a Bumble-bee,” as 
sung by Annette and King Dodo, with a dozen human black- 

and-yellow bees fluttering in the background is the warmest 

bit of music that has gladdened the Princess since the “good 

old days.” The gallery whistles it and the crowd hums it all 

the way to Bloor street. The evil days will come when the 

child of sunny Italy, taking up his place beneath your window, 

will wind up the hurdy-gurdy, from which will straightway 

pour the song of the festive bumble-bee until the air will be 
filled with cussing and the “cares that infest the day” will 

utterly refuse to fold their tents like the Arabs. The loeal 

hits in King Dodo are palpable and new. There is not a single 
whack at Hamilton, but the peaceful retreat of Mimico is 
treated with scorn and contumely. The comedy is rather a 

drag for the first fifteen minutes, but when it brightens up 
to greet the king, it takes a sudden move that would make 

any Toronto motorman blink, and “arrives” with grace and 
swiftness. Mr. Richard Golden is the central figure, although 
Miss Underwood as Queen Lili, Miss Daisy Hamlin as Angela 
and Miss Gertrude Barnes as Annette are maidens of coquet- 
tish charm and dazzling raiment. But the sentiment of the 
audience may fairly be expressed in the declaration on the 
programme, “There is no king but Dodo.” 

.* * 

The good old Bonnie Brier Bush, which may be attended 
by the “unco’ guid” without injury to morals or manners, has 
been drawing big crowds at the Grand Opera House this 
week, where the veteran actor, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, is artistic 
and conscientious as of old in his portrayal of that stern but 
lovable character, Lachlan Campbell. Mr. Reuban Fax as 
“Posty” wins popular favor, while a dainty and winsome Flora 
Campbell is found in Miss Mabel Brownell. The play, in plot, 
is utterly different from the two books represented, and one 
must forget them in order to enjoy the development of the 
“story - 

* * o 

Herbert Lioyd, described as “Jack of ail trades, master of 
none,” opened at Shea’s on Monday night. He is aided by his 
Easter Lily, and she helped some. Juggling is easy for Lloyd. 
His line includes anything from an umbrella to a tap, espe- 
cially the tap, but it didn’t interfere. Warren and Blanchard 
have a really good dialogue, in which the black face man, 
who, even if his face is round, is strictly on the square as 
regards his lower members, related his views on the modern 
circus with a force and mixture of appellations that was ex 
tremely ludicrous. Bert Howard and Leona Bland introduced 
“A Strange Boy,” giving full scope to the boy’s eccentricities. 
He did several unaccountable things. Force of habit led him 
while drinking a glass of milk to blow the cream off the top 
and feel for the footrest. His costume was an abbreviation, 
but the audience refused to allow him to make any on his 
imitation of Paderewski. John aud Emma Ray were the 
stellar lights of the evening. John was rigged out in a queer 
combination that Noah had. left over. “Casey the Fireman” 
is one of the funniest one-act affairs ever put on in Toronto. 
Casey’s “crab” sandwich certainly appeared delectable and 
pleased everybody but the lobster. He appealed to Casey 
and found a tender spot in his anatomy. This caused the 
assemblage to how! with delight, while the fireman howled 
for something else The monologue man, Paul Barnes, re 

lated some recollections, fond and otherwise, concerning a 
trip on board a steamer when the weather isn’t a bit par 
cular, 


(me of the season s biggest com opera successes comes 


from the New York Lyric Theater direct to the Princess 
Theater for one week beginning Monday evening, April llth 
It is F. Ziegfeld’s production of “Red Feather.’ Not even 
Anna Held, that manager’s most popular star, has a more 
costly spectaele. “The Red Feather” appears to have set the 
pace for all musical plays this year, and the star, Grace Van 
Studdiford, is admittedly, from the standpoint of our best 


musical crities, a prima donna of whom America should be 
proud. Her Maid Marian in De Koevn’s opera of that name 
made the suecess of the production She is a beautiful wo 
man with a beautiful volee, a combination that is rare these 
days, and she is equally attractive in her acting. De Koven 
wrote every bar of the music to suit her, and F. Ziegfeld, jr.. 
surrounded her with a- company which, from the list of 
names, promises a thorough musical treat. The comedy ele 
ment of the story, whieh was supplied by Charles Klein, is 
likely to afford a fine evening’s entertainment. It certainly 
contains an interesting plot with love and adventure galore. 
The original cast will present the piece here. The comedians 
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Miss Grace Van Studdiford in “ Red 








Feather.” At the Princess next week. 








are Jas. EK. Sullivan, Louis Casavant, who is also a splendid 
basso wand W. C. MeCarthy—all said to have heaps of rol- 
licking fun. George L. Tallman is the tenor and B. Alfred 
MeGahen the baritone, whose voices are of the finest order. 
“Red Feather” will also introduce Cora Tracy. a charming 
contralto, and over twenty-five other principals complete the 
east. The lyrics of “Red Feather” were written by Charles 
Emerson Cook, who has assisted Mr. De Koven, we are told, 
in some exquisitely tuneful melodies. 


fhe name of Tom Karl will revive memories of the most 
famous of English opera companies, the Boston Ideals and 
the Bostonians. Toronto was one of the favorite cities of this 
great organization, and Tom Karl’s tenor voice was often 
heard in the theaters of this city. Another big feature of 
this week’s bill at Shea’s will be the appearance of John T. 
Sullivan & Co. in a sketch entitled “Captain Huntington.” 
The fact that this is Mr. Sullivan’s first vaudeville appear- 
ance in Toronto will undoubtedly attract many people who 
are anxious to see him in this sketch. Another feature and 
one that is good enough to head almost any vaudeville show, 
is Paul Spadoni, a juggler who toys with cannon balls and 
automobiles with the same ease that others handle the 
lighter accessories of their art. A cannon ball juggle which 
is now a part of his entertainment is performed by suddenly 
knocking the support from under three cannon balls which 
he is balancing high in the air and catching them as they 
come down, one in each of his hands and the other on the back 
of his neck. O’Brien and Havel will be seen in their latest 
success, entitled “Ticks and Clicks.” Other good features 
of the bill will be the Trocadero Quartette in plantation 
scenes; the Molasso Troupe of dancers, Lizzie Wi'son, Ger- 
man comedienne; Kelly and Kent, and the kinetograph. 

* * * 

Miss Marie Nicholls, the “American” violiniste, who will 
be heard in Association Hall next week, comes wth the most 
flattering notices from. the foreign press. The “Pall Mall 
Gazette” says: “Miss Nichols won instant approval for her 
beautiful playing, and hers was emphatically the most enjoy- 
able part of the enjoyable programme. It was her first ap- 
pearance in London, and it is to be hoped it will not be her 
last.” 


A Sport & 


7 HE proposal of certain members of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club to sell the town clubhouse and maintain 
only the Island club and a club in the financial dis- 

trict has fallen flat and the town club will remain in 
existence another season at least. The idea was smothered 
out by the influence of those who own boats in the smaller 
classes. These were, in the majority of instances, men who 
could not afford the time to cross to an Island anchorage to 
get their boats. They pointed out that sometimes they only 
had an hour or two to spare for a sail and that from half to 
three-quarters of n hour would be consumed in getting 
across to the Island club and back to town. Then, too, if 





a 


the wind dropped during an evening voyage and they were 
delayed beyond a certain hour they would not be able to 
return to the city unless they routed out an Islander and paid 
toll for being rowed across. The scheme was all right from 
the viewpoint of the owner of a large yacht, the man who 
had plenty of time and a paid hand or two at his beck and 
eall. 
* on 

The chances are that next winter will see the formation 
of an iceboating club here by men who will sail for the sport 
there is in this exciting and sometimes hazardous pastime. 
The long winter has developed a score or more Corinthian 
enthusiasts and they are already talking of organization for 
next year. The iceboats on the harbor, with two exceptions, 
are owned by those who are in it for the money there is in 
the game of ferrying passengers around the bay. The men 
who are talking of an amateur club are summer sailors who 
occasionally hired boats from the professionals and ventured 
around the bay “all alone” or with only a fellow amateur 
aboard. The fascination of the sport seized them with the 
first swift trip. It grew upon them apace until they took to 
the rough going over the ice hummocks and snow banks like 
the professionals themselves. 

What puzzles the summer sailor when he first tackles win- 
ter sailing is the peculiar method of canvas handling. He 
cannot understand why a craft which shows such remarkable 
gaits to windward or with the wind abeam should not at least 
make a respectable showing with the wind astern. 

Then, too, it worries him to see a chap traveling down the 
wind like a cyclone, with his sheet jammed as tight as if he 
were working up against the breeze, while his own boat, with 
the sheet either well off or close hauled, cannot make even a 
respectable showing. To see a boat work all around a tri- 
angular course with searce a shift in the canvas fairly makes 
him rub his eyes in astonishment. 

The secret of the entire performance lies in the fact that 
an iceboat, once it hits up a clip around fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, makes its own wind. It simply bores its way 
through, eddying the breeze as a canoe paddle, strongly 
driven, eddies and swirls the water. The result is that some- 
times the wind seems to be coming from almost opposite its 
real direction. 

One day this winter I sailed in a race with the wind about 
due west. The first buoy was almost dead to leeward. On 
the first two rounds we had to tack to that leeward buoy, 
lying first to the south and then back to the north-east, and 
at that we had trouble keeping the boat going. We completed 
the second round with our mainsheet closehauled, going like a 
runaway locomotive. Gybing about the home mark, we 
started to the leeward buoy, still close hauled, but on the 
starboard tack, without the slightest abatement in speed. 
We made that buoy on a bee-line course, with the wind to all 
intents and purposes off the south or south-east, and yet when 
we rounded the buoy, we never shifted our canvas, but stood 
off on the same tack on a leg to the south-west for the next 
buoy. 

Think it over, Mr. July sailor! 

* * * 

After all, what is the use of the Canadian Amateur Ath- 
letie Association taking hold of this Toronto Lacrosse Club 
scandal What can they do? The Canadian Lacrosse Associ- 
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Ross and Whitney—lIf it wouldn’t affeet my balance, I'd shake it. 
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ation does not recognize their findings, and if they start into 
lacrosse matters they will find their hands full, for every 
senior lacrosse team in the business hands out the coin. The 
eastern teams make no bones about the fact that the players 
get the money. Every* eastern lacrosse player of note is out 
after the silver, so what chance has such a weakling organiza- 
tion as the C.A.A.U. to handle the problem? 

Take the Toronto Lacrosse Club matter by itself. What 
chance has the special committee appointed—Inspector Stark 
and Mr. A. F. Rutter of Toronto and Mr. W. G. Ayling of 
Montreal—to discover anything definite? One man handled 
that $900. It was handed over to him to be distributed amonz 
the players. The chances are that he paid out every cent of it 
to stick handlers, but he won’t give any details. If you ask 
him about the matter his reply will be more emphatic than 
elegant. Ask the players and they will declare that they 
never received the money. So there you are. What can the 
committee do? They have no means of proving anythin. 
They may declare that all the players are professional, but 
who will take cognizance of their finding? 

Eight or nine Tecumseh players are mixed up in the mat- 
ter, too, for they took part in the last game here with Corn- 
wall, when the Toronto players refused to don their uniforms 
because they were not getting what they had been promised. 
It is safe betting that the Indians did not get out and cavort 
around the field that day without first being in on a little 
distribution. CORINTHIAN, 





Society at the Capital. 


NIVERSAL regret and sympathy have been feit ar 1 
expressed for the Governor-General and family i1 
the second misfortune which attended them cn 
Easter Sunday in the partial destruction by fire cf 
their Canadian home—-following so quickly Lady 

Minto’s unfortunate accident of Wednesday, but it is gratity 
ing to know that the gracious and much-loved mistress cf 
Rideau Hall did not suffer in the slightest from the shock, her 
usual pluck which she exhibited to such an extent at the 
Rideau Rink and throughout her painful ordeal last wee's 
again coming to the fore. Everyone is delighted to hear that 
Lady Minto is progressing favorably, and aided by an ex 
tremely vigorous and robust constitution it is earnestly hoped 
that her recovery will be rapid. Owing to the complete de 
struction of the drawing and dining-rooms at Government 
House, it has been necessary to postpone the two dinner 
parties which were arranged for this week, but the theatricais 
will come off as intended, as the theater was left untouched 
and undisturbed, 

Owing to the fact of its being Holy Week, society has 
contented itself during the past few days with the mi'der 
form of dissipation, to wit. teas, of which, however, there 
have been a great many, especially during the earlier part 
of the week, and Tuesday was chosen by several hostesses. 
who entertained at the popular five o’clocker. Lady Laurier 
gave a bright little tea on that afternoon in honor of her 
two distinguished guests, Mademoiselle Vianzone, the we'l 
known Russian lecturer, and Miss Burry of Montreal, an 
authoress of some note, who is known to the literary world 
as “Francoise.” The hostess was gowned in a very hand- 
some grey crepe costume, trimmed with lace, and the dainty 
pink decorations of the tea-room were prettily carried out 
with carnations and pink-shaded candelabra. Mlle. Vianzone 
and Miss Barry were also the “raisons d’etre” of a dainty 
little luncheon on the same day, at which the Speaker of the 
Senate-and Mrs. Power were the host and hostess, the other 
guests being Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier, the Misses Gibson, 
Miss Dwyer of Toronto, Hon. Sidney Fisher and Hon. Mr. 
Brodeur. 

Another tea on Tuesday, at which many sessional visitors 
were to be met, was one at which Lady Borden entertained, 
in her handsome residence, Stadacona Hall. The Misses Eliza- 
beth and Maud Borden, both looking extremely handsome, 
received with their mother, and the tea and coffee urns were 
presided over by Mrs. Charles Panet and Mrs. Reginald Daly. 
During the afternoon Miss Florence Gibson and Miss Sybil 
Bowles provided entertainment for the guests, the former by 
the rendition of some charming vocal solos, Miss Bowles giv- 
ing some recitations in a very bright and clever manner. 
Some of the guests who availed themselves of Lady Borden’s 
invitation were: Lady Davies, Lady Mulock and Miss Boult- 
bee of Toronto, Mrs. Lawrence Power and Miss Power, Lady 
Taschereau, the Misses Emmerson, the Misses Gibson of 
Beamsville, Miss Calvert of Strathroy, Miss Chadwick, the 
Misses Clemow, Miss Molly Cartwright, Mrs. R. L. Borden, 
Miss Sovereign, Mrs. W. L. Scott and Miss Sullivan of Prince 
Edward Island, Mrs. George McCarthy, Mrs. George Blair of 
Halifax, Miss Kerr of Cobourg, Mrs. Oliver of Edmonton, 
N.W.T., Mrs. Northrup of Belleville, Miss Proctor of Brighton, 
Miss Domville of St. John, N.B., Mrs. and Miss Paterson of 
Brantford, Miss Hariot Grant, Miss Dwyer of Toronto, Mrs. 
Robert Bell, Miss Sweetland and Miss Scarth. Many went on 
from Lady Borden’s to an afternoon function which was dis- 
tinctively given for “young girls,” and to which Mrs. T. B. Flint, 
wife of the Clerk of the House of Commons, had invited many 
of the “jeunesse doree” of the Capital, as well as several out- 
of-town visitors, to meet her niece, Miss Rogers of Yar- 
mouth, N.S. Those assisting Mrs. Flint were Mrs. B. B. Law, 
wife of the genial member from Yarmouth, and Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, Miss Wolff, Miss Wilson and Miss Rowan. Among the 
strangers were the Misses Flood of Quebec, Miss Calvert, the 
Misses Emmerson, Miss Knapp of Prescott, Miss Kerr, Miss 
Domville, and several others. 

Quite a small army of cadets from the Royal Military 
College, Kingston, has invaded the city, and numerous social 
functions are in course of arrangerfent for their entertain- 
ment during the holidays. Mrs. Gemmill, of Cliffside, whose 
son is one of the party, gave a bright little tea in their honor 
on Saturday, and as a “red-coat” always acts as a powerful 
attraction a large number of young people gladly availed 
themselves of Mrs. Gemmill’s invitation and were well re- 
warded by spending an exceedingly jolly afternoon. The 
gentlemen cadets who are spending Eastertide in Ottawa are 
Cadets Gemmill, Roy Irwin, Allan Gill, E. Malloch, Byrnes, 
Benoit, Pare, Powell, Elkins, Girouard, Lewis, and Layton. 

As usual at this season, a large number of Ottawans took 
advantage of the spring excursion to New York and left 
during the week to spend the Easter holidays in that ever 
attractive city, some to visit friends, others to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of replenishing their summer ward- 
robes with the tempting bargains always to be found there, 
and still more to have a “good time” generally. Some of those 
who chose this enjoyable method of spending the holidays are 
the Misses Sparks and Miss Sweetland, Mrs. Avery, who was 
accompanied by her daughter, Mrs. Arthur Price and Miss 
Dorothy White of Quebec; Colonel and Mrs. Weatherbee, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Patterson Murphy, Mr., Mrs. and’ Miss Gor- 
mully and Mrs. Hugh Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Lemoine, the 
Misses Lemoine, Miss Helen Scarth, Mrs. Douglas and Miss 
Hill, besides many others. 

The wedding of Miss Freda Montizambert and Mr. Regin- 
ald Beckett has been arranged for some time early in June. 
Mr. Beckett, who for some months past has been in England, 
is expected to return to Ottawa in May. Mr. Harold Monti- 
zambert, who has been in Ottawa for the last three months, 
left lately for Briish Columbia. 

Now that the restrictions of the Lenten season are re 
laxed, many social functions of various descriptions will come 
off during the present week. Lady Taschereau will entertain 
at a luncheon on Thursday, as a farewell to Miss Corin) 
Fitzpatrick, whose marriage to Mr. Arthur Cannon will ta 
place at St. Joseph’s Church on April 20th. Lady Mu! 
has sent out invitations for an At Home on Wednesday, and 
many dinners for the entertainment of the sessional visitors 
are also on the tapis. THE CHAPERON| 

Ottawa, April 5th, 1904. 
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Coming Out Behind on the Deal. 





Music that is better than it sounds is appreciated by the 
man who likes pictures that are better than the eye would 
indicate. 
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been formed in En 
ley. 


But when it’s a matter of 





OWILE, whose choice of front names is Elijah, has 
been getting into all sorts of trouble in Adelaide, 
Australia, where he has been abusing King Edward 
and declaring his doubts about the British sover- 


But alas! this must change, 
We must try to take mat 


eign’s ever reaching heaven. New York seemed 
to regard Dowie as a huge joke, but Adelaide has taken him 
more seriously and threatens him with personal injury should 
he persist in unpleasantries concerning King Edward. Just 
about this time, Elijah Dowie must be looking around for a 
juniper tree and preparing to utter a prophetic wail, for he 


“Blank, blank! Go 
Blank the blankety 


seems to be in for an old-fashioned persecution. IL wonder re ot; oe 
what would have happened if the Zion City fraud had been as és in the A.S.B.L. 


in Toronto instead of Adelaide when he broke out against our 
amiable and popular sovereign. ‘Think of the pure delight 
that would have risen in the breast of our sturdy Police 
Magistrate when he sentenced the prophetic wanderer to a 
term over the Don, during which Dowie would have leisure 
for musing on the brutal ways of the British constitution and 
framing a new “credo.” No—as yet, it is not healthy for any 
foreign huckster of fancy religions to abuse the King in a 
British colony. 

* * * as 

Speaking of the Don, certain members of our Board of He says “Fie! My! 
Education must have known a powerful thrill of relief when 
it was decided that they were not to eat their hot-cross buns 
in jail. Of course, we never really thought they would suffer 
for their suspension of a teacher who had proved incapable; 
but “contempt of court” has a queer sound and it was just 
possible that these members of an august board might “stand 
within the danger” of the law. It is to be hoped that the 
Board of Education will profit by this disagreeably exciting 
experience and avoid in future appointing teachers according 
to their orange or green color and give heed, instead, to their 
professional qualifications. Any one who has been in touch 
with our Toronto Collegiate institutes knows that for years 
merit has had little to do with appointments. Applicants 
whose university work and teaching experience were an ex- 
cellent record have been ignored in favor of those with com- 
paratively poor equipment, who, however, possessed that in- 
dispensable qualification called by the vulgar a “pull.” Miss 
Dunn may have shown a good record as student and may 
have had some experience as instructor; but there were other 
applicants away ahead of her in everything but the aforesaid 
“pull.” If her recent extraordinary action was intended to 
attract the notice of the public it has been eminently success- 
ful. But what a glorious time those youngsters in Jarvis 
Street Collegiate Institute must have enjoyed during her 
career as assistant! 

That was a painful scene at the meeting of the Board of 
Education last week when the members had to go without 
the opening prayer because the Secretary-Treasurer hadn't 
the notes with him. The municipal authorities are in a bad 
way when the Board of Education can’t remember a simple 
little petition for guidance of their deliberations. Rude re- 
marks have already been made in Hamilton, Omemee, and 


But it won’t, as a 
Do much with a n 


I’m sure life will seem to be 
When the flow of our word 


When its old dialect has b 


You'll say 
With 


Protesting or kicking abou 


We'll get along somehow 
And milder expressions will s 


So to learn them, begin at on 


We'll say “Fury! 


: Great guns! Drat 
other ungodly towns concerning the prayerless state of that San as 

: 9 eget : Lands sakes! Dash t 
educational body, while Toronto clergymen have not been 


slow to draw a lesson from the forgetful Secretary-Treasurer 
who could not recall even the simple supplication of child- 
hood days. The glory of Toronto the Good has departed, and 
it is high time for us to have a day of humiliation. 


af * a 


On the map of the A. 


The A. S. B. L. 


An Association for the Suppression of Bad Language has 
gland, under the leadership of Lord Walse- 


*Tis sinful to swear, so we’ve always been told. 


We follow the custom adopted of old 
Of thus giving vent to our passion. 


And work off our wrath in expressions less strong, 
Instead of exclaiming profanely: 


Such language will act like a spell; 
And temper will fade 


So this club has been formed, and they hopefully aim 
Our tongues and our tempers to fetter. : 
They’ve headed the roll with th’ illustrious name 
Of Lord Wolseley—who ought to know better. 
For if he’s looked after his army with zeal. 
He’s noticed, on several oceasions, 
A foolish recruit, who in vain tries to deal 
With a mule by such gentle persuasions. 


But the mule doesn’t budge. 
Such language is all very well, 
Not used to the A.S.B.L. 
Imagine the pleasures we'll have to forego; 


3y the score they might well be depicted. 


To the links you will hie as in glad days of yore, 
But the pleasure will all then have vanished; 
It will seem a new game, and the fashion no more, 


“Gracious! 
When you seatter the tee; 
Such language is all very well; 
“But,” you'll say, w 
“°Tis hard to play golf 
the rules of the 
But fashions all change, and it’s not worth the fuss 


When society says it is vulgar to cuss 


And to Purity yield a concession; 


If you wish to keep in the procession. 


We'll know where when we learn 
There'll be places to burn 


a 








fashion, 


and when things all go wrong, 
ters urbanely; 


to blank! 
blank!” 


Oh fudge!” 
rule, 


1ule 


dreadfully slow 
s is restricted. 





Near 


Yokohama, where Perry landed in 
(From “Harper's Weekly.”) 


1853. 
een banished, 


Dear 





me!” 


Easter hat. Ah, but it is a dream! 


ith a cough, for mercy’s sake! Cora, they have sent me the wrong one! 


; Cora—this is not the one Ma’amselle chose? 
A.S.B.1.” She—No! oh, what shall | do? And yet, this is a beautiful 
hat. Is it from Madame Geraldine’s? 


Cora—Yes; behold the name on the box. 
quisite hat. Made entirely of pale pink roses—soft velvet 
roses—ah, beautiful! 


t it. 


without it. 


She—And it seems to harmonize with my gown. 
oon take the place, 


a far more expensive hat than the one [ ordered, although it 
is so simple in effect. Well, L will wear it, but Madame Ger- 


ce with good grace, aldine shall be 


well scolded. Whoever has received my hat 
by mistake must be furious. Yes, this is becoming. Now | 


Oh Joy! 
the boy! 
he luck! 


special care of it. Run—see if it has yet come. 
do that either—l don’t want to know. 
please; there, now I’m ready. 

After church: 

I may join you, I see; and I’m de- 


No—don’t 


Fasten my 
Go to”——Well? , 


ES 
er 


S.B.L. He—Good morning. 


ROBERT ELLIS CRINGAN. ° * dare 
mind, and that I am forgiven. 
She—How dare you, sir! You are entirely mistaken. and 


The policemen of the city have asked for one holiday a Won His Bride With a Hat. have no excuse for this intrusion. 
month for each member of the force, and the citizens, good He—But my flowers? 
and bad, hope they may get it. The law-abiding population Saturday afternoon: She—I received none from you. If they came | did not 


of Toronto has a friendly regard for the good-looking big men 
in blue, who are usually prompt in aiding the bewildered and 
distressed, lifting baby-carriages out of the mud, and inform- 
ing nervous women of the way to the Union Station. They 
may not be quite as impesing as the London “Bobbies,” but 
they are far superior to the police force in most of Uncle 
Sam’s cities. The Toronto policeman, whether he be Sandy, 
Larry, or just Johnny Canuck, is a good sort—and may he 
get his holiday. 


He—And you won’t make 
She—No, indeed I won’t! 


thought of offending you. 


dense, and how callous, and 
nuances of love and loving. 
He—Nuances 
get it? 
She—At any rate I didn’t 
nothing of it. 
He—But you like it bette 
from me? 
She—Yes, I do. 
ing words 
He—Always? 


* - a 


The failure of the English paper, “The Daily Mirror,” in- 
tended for the perusal of women, has led to much moralizing. 
The fact of the matter is that the modern woman is interested 
in the general newspaper and the magazine for all comers, 
and does not care for the extremely feminine publication as 
daily food. Of course, a monthly affair like the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal” is on a different basis, and belongs strictly to 
the class of magazines, although it has been obliged to go 
far beyond the “Rules for the Management of a Husband” 
and “Heart to Heart Talks with Girls,” which once formed 
its leading attractions. Women nowadays read about the war 
as well as about spring millinery, and sometimes they even 
approach the editorials and learn about the Sturgeon Falls 
bill and the prospects for the Grand Trunk Pacific. Woman 
may yet esteem silken hose and chiffon as much better than 
a vote or a seat at the municipal council, but she doesn’t 
eare any longer for the excessively feminine literature that 
shuts her out from the big world with which her brothers are 
familiar. Wherefore, it is just as well that the “Daily Mir- 
ror” has been smashed, for it gave but a distorted reflection 
of the doings of humanity. 

o 


I think it is that writer of many names, Mr. Charles 
George Douglas Roberts, who has a poem on “Canadian 
Streams.” The streams of Canada are all right, even if ne- 
farious companies are trying to divert them into tributaries 
to monopoly. But there is a stream several seas away which 
holds as honored a place as any in Canadian memories, and 
that is Hart’s River in South Africa, on the banks of which 
two years ago, eleven of our boys died in as plucky a fight 
as the Boers saw. There may be various opinions about the 
war and about the sending of contingents, but there is only 
one voice for the brave young soldiers who fought to a glori- 
ous finish on the last day of March, 1902. We would be a 
tame people if we did not honor the day and its deeds. 


You give 





She—Once. But that was 
He—But you deserved it. 
She—I don’t care if I did. 
to see you again. 


He—You mean this? 

She—I do! 

He—Yes, you seem to. 

She—Well? 

He—And I had expected 
flowers to wear. 

She—Pray, do not trouble 










* 


existent. 
at church to-morrow I shall 
given me. 
missed. 


He—And so am I. 
Good afternoon. 
She—Good afternoon. 


Sunday 





Grace Van Studdiford on Stage Kissing. 


ISS GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, the star in De 
M Koven’s new opera, “Red Feather,” talked enter- 
tainingly the other evening while making up for the 
performance regarding “stage kissing” and other 
matters connected with her profession. Her dressing table 
was strewn with an array of dainty little belongings, and as 
she chatted she put the finishing touches to her make-up for 
the first act. 

She was very enthusiastic about the opera. “It’s delight- 
ful,” she said. “I simply love it. It’s so singable.” 

Some comment on the character of the Countess Hilda— 
the part Miss Studdiford plays—turned the conversation to 
the love scenes in the opera and incidentally to stage love- 
making in general. 

“That’s the part that is always distasteful to me,” she 
said, “and I never can do anything with it at rehearsals. It’s 
so silly I always want to laugh. And it always takes me a 
week or two after the play has been put on before | can 
really get into that part of it.” < 

“Kissing?” she said, in response to a question, “there's 
never any necessity for it in light opera. It might be re- 
quired in some forms of dramatie work, but ordinarily there’s 
little or no kissing on the stage. Why, see how it would 
spoil one’s make-up.” 

And suiting the action to the word, she pressed her lips on 
her hand, leaving there a vivid impression of them in carmine. 

“There was a pretty love scene in ‘Maid Marian,’” she 
continued, “but there was no actual kiss. Instead the tenor 
touched my cheeks lightly with his hands, and both of us 
turned our faces ‘up stage’ and the effect was given, and that 
was all that was necessary. 

“But Ldon’t believe in promiscuous kissing, at any rate. | 
think it’s all right to kiss your husband, or your mother, or your 
sister, but I don’t believe in kissing the world in general.” 

Just here the black paste with which she was tipping her 
eyelashes began to stiffen, and she asked her maid to reheat 
the stuff over the gas jet back of the table. The maid put 
down the scarlet-lined jacket she had been sewing on—the 
little jacket was to be worn later as a part of the Countess’s 
equipment as “Red Feather”—and in a minute the process of 
making-up was continued. 

“Red Feather” is so delightful,” the singer went on, “be- 
cause it’s so musical. I like it, better than anything Mr. De 
Koven has done, even ‘Robin Hood.’ The music of ‘Maid 
Marian’ is beautiful, but it is above the people’s heads, while 
this is not. It’s singable,” repeating her earlier characteriza- 
tion of the opera. 


Cora—Yes, Ma’amselle. 


” 


for a long time!—‘“Punch.” 


He—But it is such a trifle, dear, and truly, I had no 


She—That only proves how thoughtless you are, and how 


is a most effective word. 
From your studio friends, I suppose. 


She—Well, too often, anyway! 
He—How often have | done so? 


As we have reached my own door, will you 
kindly leave me, at once—and forever? 


But to-morrow is Easter Sunday. 


He—But if you should change your mind over night? 

She—But I won’t! There is not the slightest chance of it. 
He—But I am willing to take even a chance that is non- 
I shall send you some fiowers, and if you wear them 


If not, I will consider myself permanently dis- 


She—You may consider that now; for it is true. 
Please wear my flowers, if you can. 


She—Pray pin that lace a little higher, Cora; and—did any 
flowers come for me this morning? 

Cora—No, Ma’amselle, none. 

She—Well, if any should come, do not bring them to me. 
Put them away until I return from church. 











(Gentleman with comic face has just finished a very pathetic story.) 
Brown (who is very deaf, and has been watching his ex pression)-—Ha! 


see them. 
He—But, pardon me, you are wearing them. 
She—ir! 
He—On your head. 
She—How absurd! 
j Madame Geraldine’s. 
| He—But not the one you bought. I ordered that delayed 
| for two days, and I sent you the pink velvet roses myself. 
| You are wearing them. Will you not stand by our agreement? 
j 
| 


up? 


Those are the roses I sent you. 
This is my new Easter hat 





from 
how utterly ignorant of all the 


Where did you 
get it from you, since you know She—I will! A man clever enough to select and willing to 
buy a hat like this is a man any girl would be glad to marry! 


r than the words you have had | —Carolyn Wells in Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


ssicemecinniscaamisiinaicteniobiniag 
me cross, cold, cruel, fault-tind- 


Eppy Grams. 


History is der place vare great men go to be forgotten. 

It is a long lane dot has no automobustup on it dese days. 

Birds of big fedders tlock togedder on der theater-hats. 

An ounce of prevention is vorth 250 pounds of policeman. 

lf marriage is a lottery, vy doan’d dey arrest der minister? 

Viskey is der banana peel vich slides a man’s soul from 
under him. 

Fools rush in on a pass vile vise men haf to buy at der 
box-oftice. 

Nefer put off until to-morrow der ofercoat you should have 


once too often. You said—— 


I hate you, and [ never want 


to know vot it says. 
Efery time dot you stop vork und stare at Success it gets 
ub und leaves der room. 
Eferyding comes to him dot vaits in der middle uf der 
street, including the ambulance. 
Some young mens start ouid to play der prodigal son und 
come playing der fat-head calf. 
Some vimmen chump at conclusions der same vay dey 
chump off a street ear, vich is backvard. : 
Reform is a vord vich der politicians borrow until after 
election, den dey put it back in der dictionary. 
Der vorld owes efery man a lifing, bud you will find it a 
poor boarding-house at supper time if you doan’d hustle.— 
Dinkelspiel, per George V. Hobart. 


yourself. I cannot accept them. 


understand that you have for- 


morning: 
It might be easier to find a needle in a haystack if one 
could only find a haystack with a needle in it. 
The value of an article does not always depend on the 
price it will bring. A man could not sell his nose for what 
it is worth to him. 


| vorn to-day. 
as usual, to send you Money talks, but a poor man can not keep it long enough 
’ ’ ? . 


And here is Ma’amselle’s new 


Where Ignorance Is Not Bliss. 


@ 


Ha! Very good! Funniest thing I’ve heard 


She—Yes, I spent all yesterday morning selecting it. Why, 


But it is an ex- 


But it is 


must fly, and mind, Cora, if a box comes from the florist, take 


glove, 


lighted to learn that you have very sensibly changed your 





































Mrs. Eddy’s Ancestry. 


N “Saturday Night” of March 26th there was an article 
taken from London “Truth,” for which due credit was 
given, which has called forth the following communi- 
cation: 

A Toronto, March 30, 1904. 

Editor “Saturday Night:” 

In last week’s issue of “Saturday Night prominence was 
given to the fact that Mrs. Eddy claimed to be a descendant 
of the Right Honorable Sir John MeNeill of Edinburgh, and 

a letter was printed over the signature of Mrs. Florence Mac- 

alister, in which she claimed that Mrs. Eddy was not a de- 


| scendant of Sir John MeNeill, her grandfather. 


Permit me to quote an editorial from the editor of the 
“Christian Science Journal,” the official weekly periodical of 
the denomination, under date of March 12, 1904, which is as 
follows: 

“Some years ago a relative of our leader and teacher, the 
Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy, a member of the McNeil family 
from which Mrs. Eddy descended, reported that the Right 
Honorable Sir John MeNeill, G.C.B., of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
was her ancestor. 

The source of information seemed to be authentic, and the 
“statement was accepted and used in good faith by writers of 
Mrs. Eddy’s genealogy. 

“Mrs. Eddy has had this matter carefully investigated, and 
having obtained no positive proof that the Right Hon. Sir 
John MeNeill was her ancestor, she requests that all others 
writing upon her biography shall in future observe this cor- 
rection. 

“General John MeNeil, who is known as the hero of 
Lundy’s Lane. was a relative on Mrs. Eddy’s father’s side of 
the Baker family, and he was the brother of President 
Pierce’s mother. This is probably the line of McNeils to which 
Mrs. Eddy belongs. Mrs. Eddy herself has no special interest 
in these subjects. (Signed) Archibald McLellan.” 

[ may also say that the article above quoted appeared in 
the “Sentinel” before the editors knew that Mrs. Maealister 
had published anything on the subject. and the information 
contained therein was solely the result of Mrs. 
vestigation, and was promptly made public. 

Yours respectfully, ( 

In commenting on the information furnished above, it 
would be somewhat interesting to know why Mrs. Eddy did 
not correct the article which appeared in the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” It has been said that the writer of the sketch for 
the highly respectable Philadelphia publication of which Mr. 
Edward Bok is guide, philosopher and editor, submitted his 
“biography” to Mrs. Eddy before it appeared in print. It 
not a matter of great interest to the world whether Mrs. 
Eddy numbers Sir John MeNeill among her ancestors, bit 
the lady certainly should have “censored” the article on her 
career and antecedents. According to all accounts, Mrs. Marv 
Baker G. Eddy has amassed fortune enough to buy a very 
pretty coat-of-arms with all the genealogical frills—Ed. — 


Eddy’s in 


. R. Munro, 


is 





At The “Female Lovers of Music” Society. 


ee HOSE programme is it to-day? Mrs. 
W Humph! We know what to expect, 
she is—dowdy as ever. Pity she 

early enough to connect her skirt and waist 
“What’s the first number? Symphony—Miss Bangem. Well 

if ’'d known that I’d have come late, Hope it won’t be as 


long as the last one she played; I nearly went to sleep over 
uw.” ; 


De Smythe’s. 
then. There 
can’t get up 
properly.” 


“Did I tell you about the joke at the Mendelssohn Choir 
concert? You remember that symphony of Tschaikowsky’s 
the orchestra played on Saturday? Well, there was a man 
sitting next me and when they started the second movement 
he thought it was the encore. When they came to the third 
he concluded that they had to catch a train and were going 
through all their part of the grogramme at once, and would 
you believe it, he was actually reading the description of the 
Indian Rhapsody while they were playing the waltz move 
ment. Then he decided that the last was the encore. Did 
you ever hear of such ignorance? Why don’t such people stay 
at home and listen to their daughters playing rag-time and 
Sousa’s marches?” 

“My, I wish she’d get through. 
There, thank heaven, that’s over. 
thinks she’s done beautifully.” 

“What’s next? Song by Mrs. Swellum. That’s a swagger 
gown she has on, but how ever she can sing with that waist 
measurement I don’t know. It’s wonderful. Nervous? Im 
possible, my dear. She’s a widow. Of course she sings fiat 
It’s chronic. I never heard her sing any other way.” 

“Violin solo, Miss Youngthing. How badly she stands— 
just look how her skirt sags at the back. No, she doesn’t 
play so badly, but she might have made a better selection. 
She’s rather cute, though. I think I'll ask her to my next 
reception and get her to bring her violin. What do you say‘ 
She has to teach music for a living! Horrors! I’m glad you 
told me. This club isn’t nearly as select a$ it used to be. 
The committee ought to be more careful.” 

“Piano, Miss Scarlet. What a hat; Yes. Her hair would 
be rather pretty if she’d dress to match it. It is like the » 
piece she’s playing—it is beautiful in spite of her. The best 
you ever heard her play! Then preserve me from hearing her 
worst.” 

“Song, Mrs. Hyfly. As I live—in French! 
speak English properly, let alone French. 
persist in murdering 
cent? I suppose she 
Do you know, there 
about her? Oh, no, 
Besides, they mayn’t 

“Voeal selection, Mr. Jigut. Oh, good! I’m just dying 
to meet him. He’s all the rage. They say he’s perfectly 
fascinating. Mrs. Ketchum had him at her musicale the other 
day, but [ wasn’t going to let her lord it over me, so | 
*phoned her I couldn’t come. She said they would have to 
try and get along without me. Horrid sarcastic thing! 
What’s that? He’s unavoidably absent. Did you ever! The 
only good thing on the programme. Just my luck. I wasn’t 
here last week, and they say it was fine.” 

“Mrs. De Smythe, how do you do? Alow me to congratu- 
late you. Your programme was simply exquisite—the best 
yet. Everybody was charmed.” 

“Well, good-by, dear, I have to go to the dentist’s, the 
dressmaker’s, and three teas this afternoon. See you next 
week.” 


rm. 


I can’t hear myself talk. 
1 suppose the poor thing 


“un , 


Why, she can’t 
Why will people 
foreign songs with their abominable ac- 
thinks we are all as ignorant as herself. 
are some dreadful stories going around 
I wouldn’t repeat them for the world 
be true.” 





“The Child is Father of the Man.” 


W E were walking home from morning service, Lawrence, 


Irene, Daisy and I. Lawrence, Irene, and Daisy are 





aged from ten to thirteen. 

Said Lawrence: “Daisy’s vice-president of the Junior 
League.” (The Junior League of Christian Endeavor is an 
active and enthusiastic body largely attended by the small 
fry of our church.) 

“Indeed!” I said, politely, interested. “I 
late you, Daisy. Were the elections held to-day?” 

“Yes. Irene ran for treasurer, but she got beaten.” 

“Well, it wasn’t fair, anyway,” protested Irene. “I 
elected just as much as you, so now there, Daisy Jones.” 
“Why. how’s that?” [ asked. 

“Weil, us girls made up to stick in about six votes for each 

other and I stuffed in eight for Daisy and she got elected 

Then it came my turn for treasurer and I got elected, but 

Mrs. Smith said there were about three times as many votes 

as there were children, so we had to vote again, and then | 

got beaten. Now, do you think it’s fair that Daisy got elected 

and I didn’t?” 

Here was food for reflection. And this happened before 

our civie investigation was even hinted at, 

It reminds me of the story of the innocent deacon who 

got into a little game of poker on a railway train with some 

card sharpers. After the game had got nicely started they 

attempted to stack a cold hand on him. 

rhe deacon threw down his cards, contemptuously regarded d 
his opponents, and remarked disgustedly . 
“Humph! You'll have to get something better than that 

Why, out our way they've been teaching that trick in the 

Sunday schools for the last ten years.” 


— 


must congratu- 


was 


ia alate ae 

Whatever troubles Adam had, 
No man could make him sore 

By saying when he made a joke, 
“lve heard that joke before.” 


f 


p 
Cf 


29 


Mrs. Jilson—Foreign newspapers contain many advertise 
ments of titles for sale by members of noble families. Oki 
Jilson—They should advertise for sealed proposals from Am 
erican heiresses; this is leap year.—Detroit “Free Press.” 
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Judge Parry of the English judiciary 
— of a feeble-looking man who was 
ikea for supporting a _ ridiculous 
claim made by his wife. “I tell you 
candidly I don’t believe a word of your 
wife’s story,” said Judge Parry. “Yer 
may do as yer like;’ replied the man, 
mournfully, “but I've got to.” 


Herbert Spencer, in the attitude of 
superintending his household affairs, 
Was practical and amusing. At one 
time the poulterer had not been giving 
satisfaction, so Mr. Spencer called his 
housekeeper, and gave her directions to 
transfer his custom to another trades- 
man, whose shop faced the delinquent’s. 
“And, Miss Smith,” said the author of 
“Synthetic Philosophy,” “be particular 
that the first poulterer sees you giving 
your orders to the second poulterer!”’ 

* 


Lieutenant Randolph of the United 
States Navy was the center of at- 
traction one evening at an entertain- 
ment given by the British officers at 
Gibraltar. His witty sayings and anec- 
dotes kept the guests in roars of laugh- 
ter. One of the British officers met 
Randolph the following morning and 
said: “Lieutenant Randolph, I’ve been 
thinking over some of your jokes this 
morning, and, by Jove! they are clever; 
deucedly clever.” And Randolph re- 
plied, “Thanks; I’m glad you’ve got 
them at last; by freight.’’ And the 
Englishman walked away, tapping his 
forehead and repeating thoughtfully, 
“By freight!” “6 


Mark Twain tells this story of how 
he got even with a canny lassie who 
was telegraph operator at the Glasgow 
end of a London line: “I had run up to 
Glasgow on my way to the Highlands,” 
said Mr. Clemens, ‘‘and stepped into a 
telegraph and postal station to send a 
despatch to a friend in London. I asked 
several questions as to how long it 
would take, when the message would 
be delivered, etc. The girl at the desk 
was inclined to be snubbish, and at the 
third or fourth question she cut me 
dead. “But I got even with her. I 
just sent my friend this message: ‘Ar- 
rived safely. Girls here ugly and bad- 
tempered.” And she had to send it, 
too!” 

* 

An American lady living in Mexico 
had a cook who could not read, or even 
tell the hour by the clock; but she 
boiled eggs with perfect accuracy. 
When asked one day, “But how do you 
know when they are ready, Chucha?”’ 
she answered with a _ smile which 
showed all her fine teeth, “Senor, I boil 
them by the Credo.’ She had been 
taught, like other Mexican village girls, 
to patter off the Apostles’ Creed. She 
did not know quite well what the words 
meant, but they just did nicely to boil 
eggs with. She put the eggs in the pot 
(in the coffee-pot with the coffee, but 
that is a mere detail), and began to say 
her creed. At amen the eggs were 
ready. 

* 

The late Dr. Otis Avery of Honesdale, 
Penn., said he was the first American 
ever to receive a dentist’s certificate. 
Dr. Avery was talking one afternoon to 
a reporter about the earlier, unen- 
lightened days of Honesdale. ‘We had 
not then,’’ he said, ‘“‘as much religious 
feeling as we have now. I remember 
a revival service, very poorly attended, 
that was held during a certain winter. 
The revivalist, since the people would 
not come to him, went out to them, and 
on the street corners he would halt and 
question them concerning their religi- 
ous beliefs. ‘I haven’t seen you at our 
revival,’ he said, to one very old, bent 
man. ‘What would I be doin’ there?’ 
the other answered. ‘Don’t you ever 
pray?’ said the revivalist. The old man 
shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I carry 
a rabbit's foot.’ ”’ 

* 

Edward E. Lee of Baltimore, mana- 
ger of a well-known wickerware house, 
is a fiend after coupon collecting. His 
friends tell this story on him: He had 
been collecting all kinds of tags and 
coupons bearing premiums for some 
time when he one day noticed an ad- 
vertisement of a New Jersey firm that 
upon receipt of fifteen of their tags 
they would forward one chance for a 
series of prizes, the first prize being a 
horse and runabout. Mr. Lee began in- 
dustriously to get all the tags he could 
find until he had the requisite number, 
which he forwarded. A few days later 
he was notified that he had won the 



























first prize. Immediately following this 
letter came a tiny rocking-horse. He 
sat down and wrote a sarcastic letter to 
the firm. “I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of the horse,”’ he wrote, “but you failed 
to enclose the runabout.” In an early 
mail he received this letter: “Dear Sir 

We have your letter acknowledging 
receipt of the horse. As for the run- 
about, go chase yourself. Yours truly, 

” 
* 

Judge Dickinson of Tennessee, chief 
ounsel for the United States before the 
Slaskan Boundary Commission, tells a 
tory about Ambassador Choate, which 
he relates as part of his recent London 
experience. He says: “During the boun- 
lary proceedings I was a guest at 
I 1 home one evening when many 
1 nguished diplomats were present 
Among them none received more at- 
tention than Minister Choate One 
English lady, apparently wishing to be 

bit quizzical, said to the minister 
‘Mr. Choate, who would you rather be} 
if you were not Ambassador Choate?’ 
With the suaveness of manner for 
which he is noted the minister replied 
Madame, in such case IT would rather 
be the second husband of Mrs. Choate.’ 
Needless to say, the 






retort and pretty 
compliment to the well-beloved wife 
of the 





American im bassade was 
greeted with laughing approval by the 
little group that were parties to the 
onversation As I was walking away 
with an English statesman of interna- 
tional repute, I said That was a 
clever retort of he mbassador’s 
‘Yes,’ replied the Britisher, ‘but, by the 
way, would you mind telling me who 
was the second husband of Mrs 


Choate?’ ” 
* 
One day when Speaker Cannon was 
plain Congressman Cannon a friend met 
him at the capitol scowling as he was 





“The Book Shop.” 


Before Bride 
Bells Ring 


Is the time to think of 
Wedding Invitations. 


We shall be pleased to send sam- 
ples of the latest forms and styles in 
Wedding Stationery. We make a 
specialty of Invitations for Recep- 
tions, Dinners, Luncheons, Teas, 
Balls, etc. Also Programmes for 
Musicales and Theatricals, Lists, 
Menus, Luncheon Cards, etc. 


Wm. Tyrrell & Co. 


8 King Street West 





folding up a letter. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” asked the friend. “Letter froma 
constituent saying he’ll never vote for 
me again,” replied Cannon. “What 
have you been doing that displeases 
him?” “I can’t imagine. Failed to re- 
cognize him and ask after his family 
and the crops the last time I was out 
there, I suppose. You see, we’re very 
homelike and democratic out our way. 
I’m supposed to know the first name of 
every voter in the district. When I 
walk along the street I always know 
I’m losing votes unless I nod every ten 
seconds and speak four times a minute. 
Got into trouble once with it, too. Just 
arrived at the station and was walking 
up the street one warm afternoon when 
I caught sight of an old citizen through 
the open window of a tumble-down 
building back of a wagon-shop. He is 
an auctioneer by profession, but I didn’t 
know he was working at it then. 
Nodded to him pleasantly and passed 
on. Half an hour later a truck drove 
up to my house and dumped a second- 
hand bedstead and six broken chairs in 
the yard. I demanded an explanation. 
‘Why,’ said the dviver, ‘you bought ’em 
at the auction as you come up the 
street. Old Plunkett was asking who'd 
go the five, and you went it, Here’s 
the bill—two and a quarter.’ I paid, 
and we used the stuff for kindling- 
wood.” 





In the Merry Merry Springtime 


You Must Get Rid of That Tired Spring Feel- 
ing—How and Why Dodd's Dyspepsia 
Tablets Drive It Away. 


In the springtime the stomach needs 
a rest. It has been working overtime 
all the winter through supplying the 
different parts of the body with the 
heat and strength they need. 

It is wearied, and when the stomach 
is wearied all the body must be in a 
like condition. For when the stomach 
is tired and unable to do its full work 
the different muscles and organs do not 
receive the food they need. They be- 
come weak and starved. 

This causes that tired feeling that is 
so prevalent in the springtime. The 
remedy is to give your stomach a rest, 
and the simplest and best way to do it 
is to use Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dodd’s Dypepsia Tablets rest the 
stomach by taking the work of diges- 
tion off its hands. They digest the 
food and the stomach rests and returns 
to its natural and healthy state. That’s 
why Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure 
permanently as well as relieve. 








The above Coupon MUST accompany every 
graphological study sent in. The Editor re- 
guests correspondents to observe the following 
Rules: 1. Graphological studies must consist 
of at least six lines of original matter, includ- 
ing several capital letters. #, Letters will be 
answered in their order, unless under unusual 
circumstances. Correspondents need not take 
up their own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 8. Quota- 
tions, scraps or postal cards are not studied, 
4, Please address Correspondence Column. 
Emclosures unless accompanied by Coupons 
are not studied. 


Hellen.—I don’t find much to write 
about in your study, mainly because it 
is only in the second stage of develop- 
ment. All the lines are gracious and 
ingratiating, and I should fancy you a 
pleasant and popular young woman; per- 
haps not strikingly original nor fond of 
Gominion, but cheerful and candid and 
probebiy reliable and very discreet You 
nave s at - : . ; 

— aoe and an even and excel- 

Scrooge.—This is rath 


cheerful er a clever effort, 


and philosophical, ; 
rus I L » apt ¢t : 

didactic, and ot a practical and thought. 
me turn of mind, good courage and first- 
ee “© sequence of ideas. Writer has am- 
ee which he or she is probably now 
st ng to fulfil. No very marked affection 
- love ot ‘uXury are evidenced. Some 
— ity and care to produce good work 
-_ = re gens arnt are shown 4 
hink, on © whole, good Ser ze, thi 
. - the fool-killer goes his cae ae 

il pass you by. You hav ‘ 
, pass yc J ave some 
crankisms of your own, however aa. 
ane Sue peoaae decision. You rarely 
trust overmuch, ; Foul iffi 
cane ch, and would be difficult to 
a. eh 


Nale,— y 
toes ;—And so you trod on 


* in evenings gone by, in the 
Old pavilion? That wil 
any more. e 


supper 


my 
weird 
happen 
7 - Ana I had a good appetite 
Frames : and was 4 right good talker? 
Ve ily, find myself being done justice 
to this time. Your birth month is ru ed 
by Virgo, an earth sign, and generally 
siving an intensely practical and busy 
turn of mind. There is tenacity and 
some finesse sugsested, with an adapt- 
able and very quick mentality. The in- 
stinct of cautiion is yours, but not al- 
ways the practice of that worthy virtue. 
1 don’t think you are noted for unalter- 
able decision, and you might easily be 











influenced to change. You should be a 
member of a profession demanding 
right perception, sure deduction, and 
|} rather wide grasp of affairs. lL ‘faney 
there is a good deal of good and clever 
} work done by you in your own line. 
Your temperament is cheerful and op- 
timistic and sociable Your better halt 
ve blowed Tell her she is tucky to 
have such a decent sort of husband. I 
fancy when you write illegibly, you are 
>| thinking too quickly. if youd 
ies put the brakes on you'd get 
vaiuable resuits You may have 
t prize for penmanship at schoo] 
Y, _but i question if your specimen 
was of the same value phologica 
as your nice and interes is tter, f 
which I feel like thanking you. 
Constal Reader It is rather funny 
hat your orrect ‘O} book tudy 
sh ild have followed on such an opposite 
| September one, that of J. O. Nale, and 


that his should have referred to a de- 
terioration in his Own case from such a 

I t specimen as your is While your 
and easy style is quite formally 
t, it IS not interesting as a charac- 

Your capitals, decorated with 
flourish of a top-liner, show 
merely an imitative and amenable dis- 
position, quiet and easy thought, and 
plenty of repose and content. It is prac- 
tically a mechanical imitation, though 
worthy and pleasant Tt 











There must be 
harmony, appreciation of beauty, ¢ 
good deal of sympathy in you to pro- 


duce these gracious curves This sort 
of study is rare in September, and you 
ire a real September (Virgo) baby, as 
your birthday comes under the fullest 
influence of the sign You should be a 
capital business worker, and a_ person 
tent with the materialisms of life. 

Byron | don't think I have ever had 
a letter from anyone written at 3.17 a.m., 
but. you lonely chap, I am very glad to 
get uurs, which is interesting and frank. 
Let me tell you that if you should feel 
the spirit move you again just before 
dawn I shall always be glad to send you 
a word Yes, I, too, enjoyed Peter 


Sterling. Do you know he is supposed 
to represent Grover Cleveland? Paul 


Leicester Ford, the author, was a deli- 
cate but very clever man, who was shot 
by his own brother as he sat at his desk 
in his New York home. You may know 


all about this, however I can quite 
imagine you “working nights alone in a 
dull little office.’ The night operators 
have a warm corner in my heart—for 
why? Ah, that would be telling. About 
the tobacco, keep on; some day a sweet 
girl will thank the Lord for kisses 
untainted by the weed I know all about 
that too, old chap! Your writing shows 
a great discretion and grasp of affairs, 
eare for detail, and finished thought. 
July 14th brings )ou well under Cancer, 
the Crab, one of the uncertain signs, the 
paradox of the twelve. Cancer folk 
cling tenaciously and let fo caprictously, 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


and their way of arrivirfg at a mental con- 
clusion is.sometimes very devious. They 
think a good deal of appearances, and are 
not always sincere or reliable in matters of 
the emotions. I don’t thimk you_have yet 
reached your full development. .You have 
all the instincts of friendship, and some 
artistic temperament. I hope the wea- 
them is more to your liking now, after 
two months. I take you in your turn, 
but should have attended to you more 
promptly had I known our circtiim- 
stances. Yes, my boy, it has been cold 
down here. 


Lonesome: I dare say you got your 
answer long ago. ,July 6th brings you 
under Cancer, the Crab. For a deseription 
of some Cancer traits see preceding study. 
I fancy you have considerable imagina- 
tion, and are a bit of an idealist as well. 
You moreover seem more likely to “know 
your own mind and have better judgment 
than most Cancer people. I hope you are 
not still snowed up. 


Maurice: Glad I hit off Rufus so well. 
I remember his study quite well. Your 
own writing shows a good deal of snap 
and practical will. It is not by any means 
a commonplace study. Some of the lines 
are conscious and slightly inclined to sel- 
fishness. There. is enthusiasm, quick 
sympathy and great vitality in it. It 
lacks buoyancy, but is admirably smart. 
It shows some culture and idealism, and 
a clever way of expression. The domin- 
ant touch is quite evident. This writer 
should earn success, 





The Mother-in-Law Problem. 


HE question of how to treat your 
mother-in-law is admittedly 
one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the world. Sometimes 

a man treats her as he would, some- 
times he has treated her as he could, 
and oceasionally he treats her as he 
should, so it is interesting to learn that 
this vexed point in ethics and etiquette 
has just been definitely settled by the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, which has 
decreed that a mother-in-law is en- 
titled to filial respect and love from her 
daughter’s husband. 

This is a righteous decision—the 
words of a second Daniel come to judg- 
ment—but a good many women will 
have difficulty in collecting their debt 
of affection from their sons-in-law, for, 
to the average man, the Biblical com- 
mand to love your enemies and bless 
those that despitefully use you will 
seem a picnic compared to the legal 
order to give the glad hand to your 
mother-in-law. She is the one person 
on earth that a man feels he has a 
right to suspicion without cause, and 
dislike without reason, and if any court 
thinks that it has the power to enjoin 
him from going about with the air and 
expression of an early Christian mar- 
tyr every time his mother-in-law 
on a visit, it has got another guess 
coming to it. He views her every act 
with a dark and sinister apprehension 
gathered from the mother-in-law jokes 
in the comic papers. He resents her 
every suggestion and flares up at every 
word of advice, and the only time when 
his wife’s mother is really welcome in 
a man’s home is when she arrives to 
take charge of a red and col- 
licky infant, and to straighten out the 
kinks in a household wrestling, help- 
lessly and hopelessly, with the first 
baby. Then, indeed, she appears not 
as a usurping tyrant, but as a guar- 
dian angel with soothing syrup in her 
hand. 

First and foremost she considers it 
her sacred mission to protect her child, 
and there is nothing more characteris- 
tically feminine than the diametrically 
opposite views that woman holds con- 
cerning the proper code of marital 
conduct for her son and her son-in-law. 
She believes that her son should be a 
pampered autocrat in his house, and 
that his wife should peel and pare, and 
pinch and scrinch, economizing so that 
he will not have to work so hard, and 
that she should be content to spend her 
life burning incense at his feet. On 
the other hand, she thinks that her 
son-in-law should be a meek domestic 
slave, whose business in life is to work 
himself to death providing her daugh- 
ter with luxuries. If any man treated 
her daughter the way she thinks her 
son ought to treat his wife, she would 
be the advance agent for separation 
and alimony, and would say: “Come 
back to mother, you poor, persecuted 
angel!”’ 

But while love blinds a woman to the 
shortcomings of her own children, it 
gives her spectacles with which to see 
the faults of her son-in-law, and as a 
general thing she feels it her duty to 
call his attention to them. Heaven 
alone knows why a woman _ should 
think that her son-in-law married to 
get two women to take charge of his 
manners and morals. One critic on 
the hearth is more than enough, never- 
theless, ninety-nine woman out of a 
hundred act as if they thought that 
they had a perfect right to force their 
own beruffled and lace-trimmed theor- 
ies of virtue on a man if he happens 
to marry their daughter. If they are 
white ribboners there must be no more 
eakes and ale for him; if they are 
church-goers, he must attend early 
service; if they disapprove of the races 
or theater, he must take his pleasures 
on the sly, or else submit to a continu- 
ous-lecture performance. 

This isn’t exculpating the man. It 
takes two to make a quarrel, even 
when the party of the other part is 
your mother-in-law, and there isn’t any 
account of any man having worn him- 
self out trying to make his wife’s mo- 
ther enjoy her visit. At her worst, he 
regards her as an aggressive and mar- 





auding dragon that it is his duty to 
combat, and at the best he looks upon 
her as a mysterious affliction designed 


by Providence to reconcile man to the 
shortness of life. 
He justifies his dislike to his wife’s 


SLE 


DR. SHOP'S RHEUMATIC CURE 
Costs Nothing if it Falls, 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer, For 
years I searched everywhere to find a 
specific for Rheumatism For nearly 2” 
years I worked to this end. At last, in 
Germany, my search was rewarded. I 
found a costly chemical that did not dis- 
appoint me as other Rheumatic prescrip- 
tions had disappointed physicians every- 
where. 

I do net mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheu- 
matic Cure can turn bony joints into flesh 
again. That is impossible. But it will 
drive from the blood the poison that 
causes pain and swelling, and through that 
is the end of Rheumatism. I know this 
so well that I will furnish for a full 
month my Rheumatic Curt on trial. I 
cannot cure all cases within a month. It 
would be unreasonable to expect that. 
But most cases will yield within 30 days. 
This trial treatment will convince you 
that Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure is a 
power against Rheumatism—a potent 
force against disease that is irresistible. 

My offer is made to convince you of 
my faith. My faith is but the outcome of 
experience—of actual knowledge. I know 
what it can do. And I know this so well 
that I willl furnish my remedy on trial. 
Eimply write me a postal for my book 
on Rheumatism. I will then arrange with 
a druggist in your vicinity s0 that you 
can secure six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure to make the test. You 
may take it a full month on trial If it 
succeeds the cost to you is %.6. If it 
fails the loss is mine and mine alone. It 
will be left entirely to you. I mean that 
exactly. If you say the trial is not satis- 
factory I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Write me, and I will send you the book. 
Try my remedy for a month. If it fails 
the loss is mine. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 9%, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases not chronic are often cured by 
one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


mother by saying that when he mar- 
ried he didn’t marry the whole family, 
but this is the stupidest mistake he 
ever makes, and no man ever takes 
sueh a long shot on matrimony as when 
he espouses a woman whose mother is 
not to his taste. For what the mo- 
ther is, the girl will be. If the mother 
is broad-minded, liberal, the sort of 
woman you wouldn’t have to have an 
order of court to make you love, be 
sure her daughter will make a wife 
who will keep her husband enthralled 
to.the end of the chapter. If the mo- 
ther is narrow, prejudiced, common, 
vulgar, no matter how ethereal and 
delightful the girl seems, with increas- 
ing age and less desire to please, she 
will go back to the original cheap pat- 
tern of humanity off which she was 
cut. 

Choose a mother-in-law that you 
would be glad to welcome at the train 
as you would be to see her off, is a 
dead straight tip to the man who would 
be happy, though married. If this were 
done, and if women. made as strenuous 
an effort to please their son-in-law as 
they do to boss them, we should need 
no legal decisions on the subject of 
how to treat a mother-in-law.—Dorothy 
Dix in San Francisco “Bulletin.” 





That Fateful Letter ‘‘M.” 





That the letter “M’” is big with fate, 
especially in its bearing on the destiny 
of the Bonapartes, is easily shown by a 
glance at history. Marboeuf, in the 
College Militaire, was first in the dis- 
covery of Napoleon’s genius. 

The battle of Marengo was the first 
won by General Bonaparte; upon this 
Melas yielded his place in Italy to him. 
Later, one of his best generals was 
Mortier, whose opposite, Napoleon’s be- 
trayer, was Moreau. Murat was the 
first victim of his political strategy. 
Maria Louisa shared the time of his 
highest fortune; Moscow became the 
scene of his fall and Metternich van- 
quished him in the battlefield of diplo- 
macy. 

Six of his generals (Massena, Mortier, 
Marmont, Macdonald, Murat and Mon- 
ecey) and twenty-six division generals 
had the initial “M’ to their names. 
Maret, Duke of Bassano, was his truest 
adherer. Montalivet was his minister 
and his first chancellor was a Montes- 
quieu. His last residence in France 
was Malmaison. The captain’s name 
who took him to St. Helena was Mait- 
land, and his companions there were 
Montholon and his servant Marchand. 

The wife of Napoleon III. was a Mon- 
tijo and his most intimate friend was 
Morny. The greatest triumph for him 
and his army during the Crimean war 
was the taking of the Malakoff and 
Mamelon. The names Montebello and 
Margenta appear in the foreground in 
Italian war. Later it is MacMahon, 
who played one of the most important 
roles during the Franco-German war 
and who was appointed Duke of Ma- 
genta by Napoleon. 

Then we come to the epoch when 
Napoleon entered Maitland and shortly 
after drove the Austrians out of Mari- 
ano. His greatest enemy was Mazzini. 
After the battle of Solferino on the 
Mincio, Napoleon closed the gates of 
Mantua. Then followed the sad affair 
of Mexico and Emperor Maximilian. 

In the year 1870, Metz was one of the 
aims of the French operations, but be- 
ing driven back over the Moselle, the 
destiny of Louis Napoleon found a fa- 
tal conclusion at Sedan, on the Moselle. 
Then followed the capitulation of Metz, 
but all his disaster was brought about 
by the wisdom of one of the greatest 
strategists of his time and of the Ger- 
mon fatherland Moltke. 





Noodles Up-to-Date. 





Both Mr. and Mrs. Townsend are 
very fond of noodle soup. In fact, it 
is their favorite soup, but in the fre- 
quent hiatuses between cooks with 
which they, like all suburban dwellers, 
are afflicted, they cannot indulge this 
taste, because Mrs. Townsend insists 
that rolling the noodle dough as it 
must be rolled is too hard work for 
her, and both turn up their noses 
scornfully at any but home-made 
noodles. 

In one such period of want and de- 
privation lately, lasting longer than 
usual, Mr. Townsend grew famished 
for his favorite soup, and at last des- 
perately offered to make the noodles 
himself—a.rash but welcome proposi- 
tion which Mrs. Townsend nearly 
sprained her tongue in hastening to ac- 
cept. She at once gleefully furnished 
him with all the materials necessary, 
and, after firmly binding a voluminous 
gingham apron over his clothes high 
up under the arms, where it would in- 
terfere most with his freedom of move- 
ment, discreetly retired from the 
kitchen. 

Her curiosity, after a time, got the 
better of her discretion, however, and 
she stealthily tiptoed back,, meaning to 
take only a surreptitious squint at the 
field of battle; but the sight that met 
her shocked and scandalized eyes was 
much too ghastly to keep silent over. 

“John!” she exclaimed, standing 
stiff and stark with indignation in the 
kitchen doorway. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“What under the sun are you do- 
ing?” demanded Mrs. Townsend, al- 
most hysterically. 

“Why, making the noodles, of 
course,” replied Mr. Townsend, pla- 
cidly oblivious to his wife’s distress in 
the ardor of his labors. 

“But what—why—whatever pos- 
sesses you—’’ began Mrs. Townsend, 
gasping with the violence of her emo- 
tions. ® 

“One of the handles broke off the 
rolling pin,” explained Mr. Townsend, 
industriously pursuing his labors. 
“Noodles had to be rolled, so after 
thinking awhile I hit on this scheme. 
Great, isn’t it? Labor-saving, too. I 
suppose you'd have given it up when 
the rolling-pin gave out, but why do 
you buy such fragile rolling-pins, any- 
way?” 

Mrs. Townsend choked and swal- 
lowed several times. 

“Yes, my dear,” continued her hus- 
band, complacently working away, 
“when I once get really started after 
the shy and elusive noodie I want you 
to understand that IT by no means am 
to be denominated a noodle after 
noodles, nor am I to be balked by a 
common, every-day  rolling-pin, no 
matter how frail and delicate it is. 
These noodles had to be rolled; hence 
behold me rolling them, your unfaith- 
ful and treacherous rolling-pin to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Never, be- 
loved wife of my bosom, while my vast 
resources of inventive ingenuity are 
standing ready and impatient to rush 
to the rescue, shall a poor, foolish, 
little old rolling-pin deprive you of 
noodles. Never!” 

“Well, you'll have to eat them your- 
self,” said Mrs. Townsend, shuddering 
at the bare thought. “I wouldn't touch 
one with a ten-foot pole!” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Townsend in 
a pained and injured tone. 

“After seeing how you're rolling 
them!” cried his wife, with contempt 
and loathing visible in every fea- 
ture. 

“Pshaw!" exclaimed Mr. Townsend, 
indignantly. “It’s perfectly clean. I 
carefully wiped it off with the dish- 
towel myself before I began.” 

And being fully satisfied that he had 


triumphantly vindicated both the im- 
maculateness and convenience of his 
device, he continued to run the noodle 
dough cheerfully back and _ forth 
through the clothes-wringer.—“Record- 
Herald.” 





The Future. 





The husband sits in deep thought. In 
his hand is a huge book of philosopy. 
On the floor near his chair are other 
books, in which the world’s great think- 
ers have set forth their views on the 
future life. Across the room, at a mir- 
ror, the wife is trying the effect of a 
new bonnet with her hair done in dif- 
ferent styles. 

“No,” says the husband at last; “all 
these fellows are wrong about the next 
world.” 

“What is it, Henry?” asks the wife. 

“T have just decided that heaven is a 
place where women are always buying 
spring bonnets and the other place is a 
spot where the men are forever paying 
for them.’’—‘‘Judge.” 





Homesick. 


It stands afar midst happy, sunlit fields, 
A little farmhouse, brown and old, 
With ancient, ivy covered, buttressed 

walls, 
And straw thatched roof of gold; 
And I a wanderer from the dusty town, 
Grown weary of its heavy ways, 
Wistful, from off the hot white road, 
look down 
And long for the old days. 


For there the nights were blessed with 
quiet sleep, 
The days were 
cares, 
And there the skies seemed ever blue, 
and there 
Was time for peace and prayers; 
While youth and laughter, joy and 
hope, and love 
Sang in my heart a happy song. 
Ah me! a song that’s hushed for ever- 
more, 
The crowded streets among. 


filled with happy 


t 
And now I stand and gaze, with heavy 
heart, 
Across dear fields in longing sore, 
To where another woman, happier far, 
Looks from the low half-door. 
Oh, little farmhouse, old, and brown, 
and sweet, 
I wake when all the world’s at rest 
And think of you, and long for the old 
peace 
And the untroubled breast! 
—‘‘Pall Mall Gazette.” 





~ [At School of Physica: Culture. 





In the gymnasium of the Toronto 
School of Physical Culture, Simpson 
Hall, on March 30, Dr. Clarence L. Starr 
gave an interesting talk to the gradu- 
ating class on medical gymnastics in 
relation to spinal curvature—the de- 
viations of the spine, with their re- 
sulting deformations were clearly illus- 
trated to the students. 

The extent to which lateral curva- 
ture exists is shown from the fact that 
in Sweden, where every child in Pub- 
lic schools has to be submitted to tri- 
yearly medical examination, 20 in 100 
are found to have some deviation from 
the normal. Of this number the larger 
proportion is of girls, the reason for 
this undoubtedly being found in the 
fact that girls between the ages of 10 
and 20 take less bodily exercise than 
boys. The longer hours sitting at nee- 
dlework or at the piano and the prac- 
tice of standing with the weight on one 
foot all tend to spinal curvature. The 
doctor pointed out that gymnastic 
treatment is only effectual if undertak- 
en when the first tendency to deviate 
from the normal line of the spine is 
shown. There is imperative need, 
therefore, for all parents and teachers 
to have such an elementary know- 
ledge of the subject as will enable them 
to detect on examination whether any- 
thing is wrong and immediately to con- 
sult a physician. 





fat An Old Salt’s Observations. 





Many a man knows where there's ¢ 
lot of treasure locked up, and then dis- 
covers that he’s left his bunch of keys 
to home. 

There’s one way in which my ship 
an’ th’ sea is better than your house 
an’ th’ front yard—I don’t have to mow 
the seaweed. 

A lie’s like fire—it makes a small 
place awful hot. Th’ scandal that it 
causes is like its smoke—it’ll smootch a 
whole neighborhood. 

“If you could select th’ strongest ma- 
terial in th’ world to make your cable 
of what would you use?” a man asked 
me. ‘Mother-love,’”’ I answers. 

Th’ average country deacon’s ideas of 
what true goodness consists of reminds 
me of th’ Irishman’s definition of an 
octogenarian. ‘‘An octogenarian,” says 
th’ Irishman, “is a man with eight toes 
on each foot.” 

Girls is queer. I asked one one day 
what she was a-laughin’ at. “I dunno,” 
says she. Th’ next day she was cryin’ 
an I asked her th’ cause of that. “I 
dunno,” says she. ‘Guess it’s the same 
thing that made me laugh yesterday.” 

I've seen th’ sea when it was gray, 
deceitful, crouchin’; then it was like a 
eat. I've seen it roarin’, rampant, ter- 
rible; then it was like a lion. I’ve seen 
it when it was dreamy, beautiful an’ 
kind; then it was like a woman. For 
it was like enough to change within 
sixteen seconds. 

How we do waste time! I know a 
feller that went to college, an’»when he 
come out th’ professor said with pride 
that that chap had a vocabulary of six 
thousand words. An’ yet I’ve found out 
that that feller died jest because he 
didn’t know how to say no when he 
was asked to have a drink. 

Many a commandin’ officer has de- 
served jest about as much credit for 
th’ battles that his troops have won; 
many a captain has deserved jest about 
as much credit for th’ savin’ of his ship 
in time of storm as th’ man who rings 
up th’ curtain at th’ theater does for 
th’ merit of th’ play. 

I knew a fisherman who had been 
dog poor on Cape Cod all his life, but 
everybody liked him. One day he ran 
afoul of a great lump of ambergris 
a-floatin’ in th’ bay. He sold it for 
thirty-eight thousand dollars an’ sixty- 
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two cents. Within a year he hadn’t a 
friend on th’ cape, an’ had begun -to 
abuse his wife. Now, why was that? 


If you go to a certain museum in 


Holland you can still see th’ scales 
where they weighed people accused of 


bein’ sorcerers. 


If you was of a cer- 


tain weight or over you was hanged; 
if you was of another weight or under 
you was burned at th’ stake. Th’ thing 
to do was to avoid bein’ weighed. 
Same’s true about bein’ talked about by 
some folks. 


I see a scrap-book once that a hope- 


less maniac had made while he was 




















locked up in an insane asylum. 
looked at it I couldn’t help but think 
that it was a good deal like my own 
memory. 
could all paste our recollections up all 
nice and methodical an’ then make a 
ready-reference 
“Judge.” 


As I 


Wouldn’t it be nice if we 


index for ’em? — 





The Whirligig of Time. 





“IT buy two cravats, which last a 


whole year,” said the celebrated musi- 
cian Bach. 
one does duty for the other. The black 
becomes almost white and the white 
becomes almost black.” It is much the- 
same with the politician; in the course 
of time the Tory comes to support a 
multitude of Radical measures and the 
Radical opposes a multitude of _ re- 
forms! 
career as a Conservative and ended it a 
Radical; Lord Beaconsfield commenced 
his as a Radical and died a Tory!— 
London “Truth.” 


“In about six months the 


Gladstone began his political 





Hints on Pronunciation. 


If the place is on the Chinese coast, 
remember the number of your laundry 
ticket, multiply by six, subtract what is 
left, and find the puzzle. If a Russian 
name, add three portions, sneeze, cross 
your fingers, and forget it.—New Or- 
leans “‘Times-Democrat.” 


Ready to serve. 

. cg te the tin. 
tasty, wholesome appe- 

tizing dish for any meal. 

Your grocer sells Clark’s 

Roast Beef if he studies 


How’s the Appetite ? 


Warm weather put you out of 


sorts? “Spring Fever" is in the 


blood. O'KEEFE'S ALE drives it out. 
A bottle at luncheon creates an appe- 
tite for diuner. Anda bottle at dinner 
will soon make you wish breakfast 
wasn't so long coming. Rich, creamy, 


delicious—and free of sediment. Call 
up your dealer TO DAY for a case of 








§ MARRY, DOCTOR or despair. “Don't 

do a thing” till you see clearly what s 

best by aid of Flashlights on Human 

bar sc caeessel Nature, on health, disease love, mar- 

riage and parentage, Tells what you'd ask a doctor, 

but don't like to. 240 pages, illustrated, 25 cents ; 

oat te introduce it we send one only to any adult for 
postage, rocents, M. HILL PUB. C 4 

28th Street, New York. weer 











ae "ae 
White 


Windsor Salt is 
as pure and as white as driven 
snow. There are no impurities 
or black specks in it—z¢ ¢s ad/ 
salt. You hear this everywhere, 
“As pure and white as Windsor 
Salt—snow white.” 


Windsor 
roost emma toortet 





Manufacturers vo. 
the Celebrated... 


JUBILEE and 





Malt and Hops’ 





a a tem a ape are napa 


THE 


DOMINION BREWERY CO. 


LIMITED 
BREWERS ‘and MALSTERS 


WHITE LABEL 
INDIA PALE... ALES 


The above brands are the genuine extrac ot 
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‘The lady in white had these two faults, 
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The Lady in White. 


[ those days there lived in the same 





house with us two ladies, one 


dressed all in’ white, the other all | 


in black. Do not ask me if they 
were young. That was quite beyond 
my observation. But I know that there 
always floated about them a delicate 
perfume and that they were surrounded 
by every kind of daintiness. My 
mother, who-was very busy, and who 
did not care to run about amongst the 
neighbors, went seldom to see them, 
but I, on the contrary, went very often, 
especially at tea-time, because’ the 
lady in black gave me cakes. So it 
came that I made my visits quite alone. 
I had to cross the courtyard, while my 
mother watched me from her window, 
and rapped on the window-pane when 
I forgot myself too long, watching the 
coachman and horses. Then came the 
toil of going up the staircase, with the 
iron bannister and long steps, never 
made for my little legs. But I was 
well repaid for my trouble as soon as I 
entered the room of these ladies, for 
there were in it a thousand objects 
which threw me into an ecstasy of de- 
light. Nothing, however, quite came 
up to the two Chinese idols sitting on 
mantelpiece, one on each side of the 
clock. Quite by themselves they would 
nod their heads and run out their 
tongues. I learned that they came 
from China, and I planned to go there 
some day, but the difficulty was to get 
my nurse to take me. I had learned 
for a certainty that China was behind 
the Are de Triomphe; yet I was never 
able to find the means of penetrating 
to that point. 

There was also in the room of the 
ladies a carpet covered with flowers, 
on which I rolled myself with delight, 
and a little sofa, soft and deep, which 
I sometimes played, was a boat, some- 
times a horse or a carriage. The lady 
in black, a little stout I fancy, was 
very gentle, and never scolded me. 
The lady in white had little outbursts 
of temper and fits of impatience, but 
she laughed so prettily. We got on 
very nicely together, we three, and I 
had it all arranged in my mind that 
no one but me should ever come into 
the room with the idols. The lady in 
white to. whom I communicated this 
decision, rather made fun of me, I 
thought, but I insisted upon it, and she 
promised all that I wished. 

She promised. One day, however, I 
found a gentleman seated on my soft, 
his feet on my carpet, talking with air 
of great satisfaction to my ladies. He 
even gave them a letter, which they 
returned to him after having read it. 
This displeased me, and I asked for a 
drink of sugar and water, because I 
was thirsty, and also in order that their 
attention should be directed towards 
me. As a matter of fact, the gentle- 
man did look at me. “Oh, this is a lit- 
tle neighbor of ours,” said the lady 
in black. 

“His mother’s only child, isn’t he?” 
answered the gentleman. 

“Quite true,”’ said the lady in white. 
“He is, but what made you think so?” 

“He certainly looks like a well-spoiled 
child,” answered the gentleman. At 
that moment he opened his eyes as 
wide as saucers, and I felt like poor lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood when the wolf 
looked at her. I do not wish to flatter 
myself, but I understood perfectly from 
their conversation that the lady in 
white had a husband who was some- 
thing in a distant country, that the 
visitor was bringing a letter from this 
husband, and that he was being 
thanked for his kindness. All_ this 
failed to satisfy me, and by way of 
punishment, as I went away, I refused 
to kiss the lady in white. 

That day, at dinner, I asked my 
father what a secretary was. My fath- 
er did not answer me, but my mother 
said that it was a little article of fur- 
niture in which people kept papers. 
How perfectly incomprehensible that 
was! I was put to bed, and the mon- 
sters with eyes in the middle of their 
cheeks filed by me, making worse grim- 
aces than ever. 

If you think that the next day I 
gave a thought to the gentleman whom 
I had found with the lady in white, 
you are mistaken; for I had forgotten 
him with all my heart, and he had only 
to do his part to be forever effaced 
from my memory. But he had the au- 
dacity to present himself once more at 
the house of my two friends—I do not 
know if it were ten days or ten years 
after my first visit; I am inclined to 
believe to-day that it was ten days. He 
was really astonishing, this gentleman 
who dared to take my place. I scru- 
tinized him closely this time, and 
found nothing attractive about him. He 
had very glossy hair, black moustache 
and black side-whiskers, his chin was 
shaven and cleft in the middle, his 
figure was shapely, he was well dressed, 
and self-satisfied looking. He talked 
about the office of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, where he had been an 
attache for the last two years; he dis- 
cussed the fashions and the new books, 
and balls and parties where he had 
vainly searched for these ladies. And 
they listened to him! Is that what is 
called “conversation”? Why couldn't 
he rather talk to me, as did the lady 
in black, of the country where the 
mountains are of caramel and the riv- 
ers of lemonade? 

When he had left the lady in black 
said that he was a most delightful 
young man. I said that he was old, 
and that he was ugly. This made the 
lady in white laugh heartily, and yet 
there was nothing funny about it. But 
so it was; either she laughed at all I 
said or she did not listen to me at all. 


without counting a third, which drove 
me to despair—she wept and wept and 
wept. My mother had told me that 
grown-up people never cried. Ah! She 
had not seen, as I had, the lady in 
white lying back in her armchair, an 
open letter on her knees, her head 
thrown back, and a handkerchief over 
her eyes. This letter (I could wager 
to-day that it was an anonymous let- 
‘ter) made her very sorry. It was a 
pity, for she knew so well how to 
laugh. These two visits suggested to 
me the idea of asking her to marry 
me. She told me that she had a grown- 
up husband in Japan, but she would 
have a little one at the Quai Malaquais. 
So it was arranged, and she gave me a 
cake. 

But the gentleman with the black 
ae ee came back very often. 
One da¥, while the lady in white was 
promising me that she would send to 
China for blue fishes, with a line to 
fish for them, he was announced and 
received. From the manner in which 
we looked at each other it was evi- 
dent that we were not friends. The 
lady in white told him that her aunt 
(she meant the lady in black) had gone 
out shopping. The gentleman did not 
seem at all saddened by the absence 
of the lady in black, and said to the 
lady in white that he wished to speak 
to her very seriously. She settled her- 
self with a coquettish air on her settee, 
and gave sign that she was ready to 
listen. However, he looked at me and 
seemed embarrassed. “He is a very 
nice little boy,’ he said, at last, strok- 
ing my head, “but-—— 

“He is my little husband,” said the 
lady in white. 

“Well,” answered the gentleman, 
“couldn't you send him back to his 
mother? What I have to say to you 
should be heard by you alone.” She 


» fave way to him. 
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“Do you know, Mabel, I believe if I weren’t here, Captain Spooner would kiss you.” 
“Leave the room this instant, you impertinent little boy!’”"—‘Punch.” 





“Run dear,” 
the dining-room and don’t come back 
till I call you—run away dear.” I went 
with a bursting heart. But the dining- 
room was really very interesting, on 
account of a picture clock, which repre- 
sented a mountain by the seashore, 
with a church under a blue sky. And, 
when the hour struck, a ship was 
tossed about on the waves, a train with 
its coaches came out of a tunnel, and 
a balloon rose in the air. But when 
the soul is sad nothing gives joy. More- 
over, the picture clock remained immov- 
able; it seems that the locomotive and 
the ship, and the balloon started only 
every ‘hour, and an hour is a_ long 
time, at least it was in those days. 
Happily the cook came to look for 
something in the sideboard, and seeing 
me so completely cast down, she gave 
me some jam, which alleviated my sor- 
rows. But when the jam was done I 
was again plunged into blackest grief. 
Although the picture-clock had not yet 
struck, it seemed to me that hours and 
hours had piled themselves up in my 
mournful solitude. At intervals there 
floated in to me the sound of the gen- 
tleman’s voice; he was imploring the 
lady in white; then he seemed angry 
with her. 
thought. But would they never make 
an end of it all? I flattened my nose 
against the window-pane, I pulled 
hairs out of the chairs, I poked the 
holes in the wallpaper, until they were 
larger. I pulled out strands from the 
fringe of the window-curtains. What 
did I not do? Ennui is a terrible thing. 
At last, able to stand it no longer, 1] 
crept noiselessly up to the door which 
opened into the room with the idols, 
and raised my arm to reach the knob. 
I knew quite well that I was doing 
something bold and naughty, but this 
very knowledge filled me with a cer- 
tain pride. 

I opened the door, and found the 
lady in white leaning against the man- 
telpiece. The gentleman kneeling at 
her feet had his arms wide open, as if 
to seize her; he was redder than a 
cock’s comb, and his eyes were starting 


That was quite right, I! 


she said, “and play in | “What! Is it possible that you are 











from his head. How can people work | 


themselves up to such a state! 

“Fnough, sir,” the lady in white was 
saying, and she was rosier than usual, 
“Enough, since you say that you love 
me; enough—and do not make me re- 
gret—”’ She looked as if she were 
afraid and able to endure no more. He 
rose quickly when he saw me, and I 
think that for a moment he thought of 
throwing me out of the window. But 
she, instead of scolding me, as I ex- 
pected, caught me up in her arms and 
called me her dearest. Then, carrying 
me over to the sofa, she cried for a 
long time softly on my cheek. We 
were alone. I told her, to comfort her, 
that the gentleman with the side whis- 
kers was a natighty man, and that 
she would not have had anything to 
make her sorry if she stayed alone 
with me, as we had agreed. But, all 
the same, it seemed to me that grown- 
up people were sometimes very queer. 

We were no more than settled down 
again when the lady in black came 
in, laden with parcels. She’ asked if 
there had been any callers while she 
was out? 

“M. Arnould called,” the lady in 
white answered, quietly; “but he stayed 
only a moment.” As far as that went 
I knew that it was a lie—but the good 
genius of the white lady which doubt- 
less had been with me for some mo- 
ments, placed its invisible finger upon 
my lips. I did not see M. Arnould 
again, and I was undistrubed in my 
love for the white lady; it is doubtless 
on this account that I had forgotten 
it. Up to yesterday, that is to say, 
for more than thirty years, I did not 
know what had become of her. 

Yesterday I went to the ball given by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I 
agree with Lord Palmerston, who said 
that life would be endurable were it 
not for its pleasures. My daily work 
is not beyond my strength nor my in- 
telligence, and I have succeeded in 
interesting myself in it, but attending 
official receptions is more than I can 
bear. I knew that it would be fool- 
ish and useless to go to the Minister's 
ball; I knew it, but I went because it 
is in human nature to think wisely and 
act foolishly. 

Searcely had I entered the great 
drawing-room when the names were 
announced of Ambassador and Madame 
I had several times met the 
Ambassador, whose delicately cut fea- 
tures bore traces of weariness not 
altogether due to the toils of diplom- 
acy. He had had, they say, a_ wild 
youth, and several of his esca- 
pades form the subjects of stories that 
are renewed for gatherings of men. 
His stay in Japan, thirty years ago is 
particularly rich in adventure, which 
people like to recount, behind closed 
doors, over the coffee. His wife, whom 
I had not the honor of knowing, 
seemed to me somewhat over fifty. She 
was all in black. Magnificent laces 
set off softly her faded beauty, of 
which an afterglow still remained. I 
was delighted at being presented to 
her; for I prize highly the conversa- 
tion of older women. We chatted about 
many things to the accompaniment of 
violins, while the younger women were 
dancing, and she chanced to speak to 
me of the time when she lived in an 
old hotel on the Quai Malaquais. 

“You must have been the lady in 
white,” I cried. 

“True,” she said, “I always dressed 
in white.” 

“And I, madame, I was your little 
husband.” 


ee 





Gossip. 
the son of that good Dr. Noziere? You 
were very fond of cakes. Do you like 
them still? Come and have some at 
our house. A few of our friends come Fan—to a bunch of violets. lying 
in to tea every Saturday. How people | drooping on the table:— 

do run across one another!” “She might have had you put in 

“And the lady in black?” water, I think, and have given you 

“Alas! it is I who am now the lady] a chance to revive. You certainly do 
in black. My poor aunt died the year | look almost dead, you poor things.” 
of the war. In her last days she often Violets, together in faint, sweet 
spoke of you.” ; chorus :— 

While we were thus talking together “Oh! she told Annette not to wait 
a gentleman with white moustache and }| up, and she was so tired herself. We 
side whiskers bowed respectfully to the | ure really dying with happiness, for 
wife of the ambassador with all the] She wore us close, close to her pretty 
stiff grace of an old gallant. I was al- | Warm white neck all night. We could 
most certain that I recognized his chin. | even hear what her heart said to her.” 

“M. Arnould,’ she said, “an old Fan—“I don’t delieve she has one or 
friend.”’ she wouldn't have left you there to 

Translated from the French of Ana- | die, or have held me so tightly once 
tole France by M. H. Dey. that she broke one of my ivory ribs. 
‘Stick,’ she called it.” And the Fan’s 
F light feather fringe shook with annoy- 
Farmer Gives the Reason Why | ance. 

z Violets, tenderly—‘‘Poor little Fan; 

He Pins His Faith to Dodd’s Kidney | PUt of course she didn’t mean to hurt 
e you. And she is so fond of you, too.” 

Pills. Fan, rather tartly—‘Oh! .I don’t 


’ know, I am sure, she has taken to that 
They Made Him Strong and Well after | horrid, gaudy little spangled fright 


Years of Intense Suffering from Lum-} lately. I do hope that it is true that 
bago and Other Kidney Troubles. those glittering things have had their 


North Pelham, Ont., April 4.—(Spe- , , hey are quite vulgar to my 
cial.)—Mr. Joseph L. Thomas, a sub- re = sti iis , ‘ 
stantial farmer of Pelham Township, aor a. = soe: 
well known and highly ee sensitive heart that will suffer through 
throughout this neighborhood, ee life. It was when he caine and spoke 
joined the ranks of the great army Of | to her that she held you too tightly in 
Canadians who pin their faith _ © | her little trembling hand. And we heard 
Dodd's Kidney Pills. Mr. Thomas SiveS | her heart sing, ‘He is nere at last, at 
his reasons for doing 50 58 follows: last!” We were afraid he would notice 

vo oa eral years I was sorely af- how agitated she was. and how quickly 
flicted with Kidney Trouble, having] we rose and fell on the lace of her 
many of its worst symptoms in an ag- frock.” 
gravated degree. I had Lumbago, and Fan—‘And then she got up and took 
was in such a condition that I was un-1 his arm, letting me fall by the same 
fit for anything for weeks ata time. time—so careless after naving already 

“Insomnia resulted, and I was an in-| propen one of my bones! He picked 
tense sufferer. T had almost a perpetu- | me up, and put me in his pocket, where 
al headache and grew thin in flesh. | I had for company a long black glove 

I had been treated by a doctor with- | (she wore white, you know), and such 
out good results, so upon the moe |s stuck-up, reticent thing as it was, 
mendation of a cousin, who had been that glove, pretending it couldn’t speak 
saved from a life of misery by Dodd's; fnglish and didn’t understand my 
Kidney Pills, I began taking them. | 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
' 





Her Dressing Table. Almost Dawn. 














; French. The idea! and I a _ whole 

“The first box gave me decided bene- month in Paris before I was bought 
fit, and after taking five boxes, the old} when sent from Japan! Ah! that is 
trouble was a thing of the past, and I! where you see life—Paris! But, sad to 
was again in every way strong and say, my dears, many of the French 
well. are no better than they should be, and 
I wouldn’t quite trust that glove. How- 
ever, I wasn’t with it long, for, after 
a turn or two of a waltz (the music 
was good. Why didn’t they dance 
longer, I wonder?) he led her into a 
conservatory to get cool, and took me 
out of his pocket and most awkwardly 


Ask those who have used them if they 
ever heard of a case of Kidney Disease ! 
Dodd's Kidney Pills would not cure. 


Macbeth started and shuddered. “Is 
this a dagger I see before me?” he mut- 
tered. ‘“Yes,’”’ rejoined his spouse, ‘‘and 
you're seeing it mighty cheap. The rest |} began to fan her. I am sure she needed 
of the audience had to buy their tick- | it, her cheeks were flushed such a pink. 
ets from the speculators.”"—New York I prefer a delicate pallor, myself. And 
“Sun.” the creamy satin folds of the fan 
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George J. Foy, Agent, Toronto 








The Santa Fe v ill run two special trains to Los Angeles, leaving Chicago April 27 and 
28, 1904, and Kansas City day following. . — ass 


FOR GENERAL CONFERENCE METHODIST EPISCO?AL CHURCH 


Officially endorsed by several State delegations. 

Stops will b3 made at Albuquerque and Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, also Redlands and Riverside in California, affordi . portunity to see unique 
Indian pueblos, earth’s test scenic wonder, and two yp me 


cal Southern Californi: 
garden spots. “herviees unday st Grand Canyon. a 


You wiil travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil- 
burning engines in Arizona and Cali _ Shortest line, fiaest scenery, most comforts. 

The rate is low ; why don’t 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR METHODIST FOLDER. Tells all about this enjoyable trip. 
Berth space on these trains is limited ; apply early. 


F. T. HENDRY, General Agent, A.T. & S.F. Ry., 151 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





fairly puffed out with pride. 


|  —————— the Thrones. 
Violets—‘‘And her poor little heart 
was beating so fast—that she : 





The young men are on the thrones. 
“One of the youngest monarchs in 
Europe,” the Emperor William called 
himself the other day, and the Czar 
is younger still. One King is still in 
his teens—Alfonso of Spain; three rul- 
ers are in their twenties—the Queen of 
Holland, the Sultan of Morocco, and 
the Khedive of Egypt. Four more are 
in the thirties—the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, the Emperor of China, the King 
of Italy, and the Czar of Russia; and 
still another quartet of ruling princes 
ire in the next decade. The Emperor 
William is forty-four, the King of Por- 
tugal is forty, Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria is forty-two, and the ruler 
of the little principality of Leichten- 
as she knew, she knew!!—and then he | stein is forty-five this year. The Shah 
opened me quite wide this time—and,!is half way through a hundred, and 
oh dear,'what happened behind me] the Emperor of Japan, one of the 


then was quite too shocking; it was well | world’s reformers, now at so grave a 


oo held out her hand for you, pretty 
an 

Fan—‘“‘Yes, and he officiously took 
the hand she held out in his, and asked 
her what had been the matter. Why 
hadn’t she answered his letters or given 
him a chance to see her that long week 
past. (So silly! A week in seven days 
any way you take it, so how can one 
be longer than another?) She was 
quite still for a moment or two, and 
then she said she had heard, and just 
as I was getting interested and longing 
to hear what she had heard, he inter- 
rupted her (very rudely and provok- 
ingly, I thought) to say: What did it 

matter what she had heard? as long 


they were alone, though I did think I 


on 1 L crisis in his career, is only fifty-one. 
heard a suspicious giggle from behind 


At all the great storm centers of the 
the large palm when that pert Martin 


vhe world—Russia and Germany, China 
debutante was sitting out half of her{and Japan—the young men are in 
programme with the same man, and | power. 

her poor mother looking all over for A young man of forty-five stands at 


her, I am told. But I really would like 
to know something more about that 
long black glove, wouldn’t you?” to the 
violets. 


the head of the greatest Republic in 
the world, among the bravest of all its 
presidents, and even Mr. Roosevelt 
would have been an elderly man in the 





But the sweet violets by this time |] Cabinet of George Washington. Wash- 
were quite, quite dead. ington’s first Cabinet, the man who 
BOB. grappled with a great world-crisis and 
a brought a nation into being, was made 
up of young men, its ablest member 
Cheesemonger-——Which cheese will you | forty-six and its youngest thirty-two. 
have, sir? They're both in prime con- a 
dition. 


Mr. Piggle—-Let 'em race across the 


And children say such wise things! 
counter, and I'll] have the winner! 


And they say things so true that they 
are humor. One day a mother was 
talking to her little children about go- 
ing to bed early. 





And that is positively 


3 : “Willie,” she said earnestly, “you and 
Increase the only way in| Ethel should go to bed early. You 
Your which Cvunsumption should go to bed with the sun—the 

s cae he coved If chicken s go to bed with the sun.” 
Weight ’ , “Yes, I know they do, mamma; but 
and you cannot only the old hen—she always goes with 

make good the waste | ©™: 
Cure aahiaianan Gaia Why, a Supreme Court judge could- 
ed by the dis- | n’t make a sounder argument than 

Con-= ease, but add some- | that! 
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sumption thing as a reserve, 
then victory may be Latest Train to New York 


considered won. 





Leaves Toronto daily at 6 p.m., via 
: : ; Grand Trunk and Lehigh Valley, arriv- 
to be of any service requires an answer to ling New York 9.13 a.m., with through 
the question, ‘‘How shall I do it?” The Pullman sleeper and dining car serving 
supper and breakfast. This is always 
the popular train. Reservations, tick- 


two words, viz: ets and all in formation at city office, 
c Pe : north-west corner King and Yonge 
Follow this vad TAKE FERR@L streets. 


vice and the re- 


But the advice, ‘‘Increase your weight,” 


onfy reatly reliable answer is contained in 


SSS 


Through Sleeper to New York, Dining 
Car to Buffalo. 


sult will surprise and delight you. 
have found it difficult to take 
Oil and Iron, send for sample to 


aii 5.20 p.m. train daily via C.P.R. and 
The Ferrol Company, Limited, New York Central, arrives New York 
124 King Street West, 


7 morning. There is 
Toronto, Ont. 


If you 


Cod Liver 





7.50 following 
through sleeper to New York and din- 
ing car to Buffalo on this train. 
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quite so good. 


The 


passed upon by an expert before being used or re-1 


When filled, the bottles are corked 
placed in cold storage, where the Ale is aged for six months 
being placed on the market 


Water used in Garling’s Ale tested 99 
tested by Government Analysis 
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EITHER Easter roses nor Eas- 
ter lilies had a fair show on 
Sunday. I have an abiding 
faith in possibilities, and al- 
ways tote an Easter outfit 
west when I go to rejoice with 
the little old lady at that happy season. 
But snow and north winds have been 
the rule, and the loan of a chum’s seal- 
’ skin cape the “finish” to my Easter 
fineries. While I was dubiously don- 
ning my frock to go to church, I saw in 
a newspaper that wonderful fiction of 
the New York reporter about the much 
maligned ‘“Dooks’” in our own North- 
West, in which the tuneful and cheer- 
ful liar tells of the proper procedure of 
a Doukhobor congregation who, ac- 
cording to this reporter, divest them- 
gelves of all their garments in a dress- 
ing (or undressing) room attached to 
the meeting-house, before entering the 
sanctuary for the usual devotions. In 
another quarter I heard of the new 
Methodist choir rule, which had all the 
women singers arrayed in white shirt- 
waists and black skirts, much to the 
better effect of their appearance in 
their places. Yet again, later I found 
myself studying the very pretty Easter 
hat and fal-lals of the solo singer in- 
stead of listening to the Easter an- 
them. . And lo! on Monday morning 
there are scare headlines as follows: 
“Impressive Easter Services! Large 
Collections! Not Much Display of Mil- 
linery!”” Clothes are becoming a vul- 
gar nuisance, and perhaps the “Dooks” 
may, indeed, be the truly refined and 
dignified people after all. At all events, 
their Easter-day is not passed in catch- 
ing pneumonia from their lightness of 
wearing apparel, though an early fu- 
neral celebration ought to wait on their 
extreme renunciation. I am trying to 
find the address of that fervid liar who 
wrote the account of their services. A 
friend has asked me to write a taking 
advertisement for a quite superior cold 

cream! 

a 

There have been three doleful re- 
marks where I spent Easter. First, 
“the flood is up.”’ Then, “the lights are 
out,” and last, and most poignant, “the 
fires are out.’”’ For it was a high old 
flood! It respected neither private cel- 
lar nor public furnace. The flat dwell- 
er and the proud possessor of a lawn 
and “stoop’’ were one _ in shivering 
blackness of despair. There was no 
cooking possible in some places; neigh- 
bors who had conservative old wood- 
piles, or solid coal ranges, cooked extra 
rations and invited their afflicted 
friends to eat thereof. There was a cor- 
ner in oil stoves and a lamp brought 
its weight in—comfort! I hope by this 
time the which acted very like 
panic crowds in fires, has become more 
imenable and ceases to pile itself fif- 
teen feet under water and eight feet in 
the air. The gentle housekeeper witha 
cellar brimful of water, and two inches 
of it over her dining-room carpet will 
be housecleaning after this mistaken 
effort of aqueous Nature to give her a 
good soaking. It was zealous but ill- 
judged, and left a sandy and muddy 
impression. Cows will descend from 
second stories, if they can, for in coun- 
try they have been hauled in 
from a watery grave at an altitude the 
whim of the flood dictated, and may 
have been the proud possessors of the 
best guest chamber, if they happened 
to ’m against its hospitable case- 
ment As to the fun of floating around 
vasture-fields on a haystack, or 
g irried off in a shed, I don't 
ik there’s cow in Kent or Essex 
eally enjoyed it. Venice is de- 
way, but not facing a 
blizzard or whirling around 
> of ice and dirty water. The 
e” of misfortunates 
fF joy and gladness, and 
i iv il that the 
itself at 
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future Eastertides. 
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Anyone who will 
of travel ir 
the impressior 
family 
one 


to 


liscomfort 
holiday time will receive 
that every mother of a 
whether said family numbers 
has deliberately determined 
issert herself as a valuable p 
for a new country by 
progeny in crowded trains, at Way-sta- 
any where said progeny 
can be most obstreperous and unfor- 
givable. The woman with one baby 
may be the fairest sight the gods grant 
us--if knows how to keep her 
youngster’s nerves quiet and its mouth 
shut. There was the prettiest little 
scene of ‘‘mater amorosa” and a fierce 
little red-cheeked infant enacted on the 
the other evening. Of course, the 
trair was late, and everyone 
was tired the little mother 
included, managed to keep 
= the infant specimen in 
ind patient man- 
there and 
smiled at her diplomacy, and aided her 
schemes to keep her small one under 
the impression that it was at home in 
hed Thev times fell back with 
mutual collapse of weariness, but al- 
Ways rallied and saved a yell Other 
infants earned the anathemas of the 
rest of the traveling vic brok- 
en-down engine, but everyone smiled 
upon the young pair and the little bun- 
lle they were bound to keep in peace 
ind quietness That they were good- 
looking and well-dressed was not their 
chief attraction in that crowded car 
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or ten 





tions, place 


she 


train 
hours 

death 

but still she 
with that 

an admirably tactful 


to 
peace 


was too 


some 
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Freddie was in an angelic mood, and 
head against his mater’s 
will be a good boy always?” 
with warm encourage- 
Freddie leaned closer. “I don't 
know he thoughtfully. “I dess 
I'll have to be bad "bout once a week.” 
And because Freddie was not the only 
boy she knew, and boys big and little 
are just alike Mater gathered him 
quickly into her ind held him 
fast, and said, half laughing, half sigh- 
ing, “God keep you, my wee thing! I 
asked too much, didn't 1?” 
a 


leaned 
arm. “You 
enquired she 


ment 


his 


said 


irms 


At this changing of the se 
are such a lot of garments 
hesitates over and often 
packing-case with, when probably next 
they will be useless I would 
ask anyone who has such debris of win- 
ter wear to remember the 
Aid Society, whose annual report is 
just out, and who are now established 
for the first time in a home of their 
own, comfortable and convenient for 
the rescue and care of unfortunate lit- 
tle folk, the former Hagarty home- 
stead in Simcoe street. Send there such 
winter wear laundry, growth or 
fashion have made useless to you. It 
is a blessed charity. LADY GAY. 


isons there 
which one 
cumbers the 


season 


Children’s 


as 





A Rhyme in Season. 


Now from the dusty chrysalis the 
baseball player pops in bliss, while in 
the pool the gamin swims; along the 
green the swallow skims; the violets 
in beauty blow and point the way the 
shekels go. The trout leaps fiercely for 
the hook; the tadpole wriggies in the 
brook. No more the tennis-bat we see 
a-hanging on the willow-tree, for now 
it sends the ball, alas, alack! across the 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT, 


rudeness or impertinence. Ill manners 
can be shown by the careful insolence 
of an educated man or woman as much 
as,.or more than, by the noisy rough- 
ness and abusive expletives of a coal- 
heaver, a bargee, or a fish-fag. 


twinkling grass. The heifer kicks with 
joy indeed, and romps around the dewy | 
mead. The bluebird in the larch is 
seen, the bullfrog flaunts his tambour- 
ine; and from Be-ersheba to Dan the 
circus-poster, spick and span, quite 
arabesques and filigrees the wayside 
barn, and by degrees we fancy, while 
we jump and cheer, that spring, the 
dear old girl, is here,—‘‘Judge,” 


Where Women Are Not. 


woman's 


















































































Spheres of Work. 


A great deal of nonsense is talked 
about men and women invading each 
other’s spheres. In reality there is no 
sphere in work. It is universal, and 
there is no augury more hopeful for the 
future than that women should be 
taught the principles of business, and 
that boys should be taught the rudi- 
ments of domestic science. When that 
is done we have a common plane of 
mutual helpfulness and comprehension 
on which the sexes can meet. Men 
and women will not only understand 
the trials and tribulations under which 
each other labor, but will be able to 
sympathize with them and refrain from 
adding to each other’s burden. With 
personal knowledge, reform will come, 
and married life will be a mutual sym- 
pathy and benefit company that will 
pay dividends in happiness.—Dorothy 
Dix. 











There's a far off land where 
feet 

Are never known to tread, 

Where man alone parades the street; 
All loveless and unwed. 

No bargain sales are ever held, 
Spring cleaning is unknown, 

For every man is there compelled 
To keep house on his own, 


He staggers home what time he wills 
And no one questions why; 
He never sees dressmakers’ bills 
Or pays them with a sigh. 
In short, this life is free from care, 
Where men the sex eschew. 
But hang me if I'd live out there, 
A loveless man—would you? 
—‘' Pick-Me-Up.” 





ae mec a ne a NT mem 


Belgian Princesses. 


The Dress Madness of To-Day. 





Without wishing to hear the thunder- 
blast of a modern Savonarola waking 
the echoes of Westminster Abbey, or 
to see the women of “the smart set” 
and their foolish imitators flocking 
with their burden of finery to the Ab- 
bey doors, to fling frocks and tea- 
gowns, furs and laces, hats and jew- 
ellery, in one vast auto da fe one may 
at least be glad to know that certain 
Lenten preachers have denounced the 
wanton wastefulness of fashions in 
which frivolous and futile outlay pre- 
vails over taste and reasonableness. 

Never, surely. was there greater need 
of remonstrance from high quarters, 
never more occasion for an appeal to 
the intelligence and good feeling of ine 
women who have allowed themselves 
to become puppets for the display of 
the labored inventions of inartistic 
minds, and to drift unawares upon the 
shoals and quicksands of disgraceful 
bankruptcy, for the sake of clothes 
which are counted exquisite to-day, in 
the gloss of novelty, but are intolerable 
to-morrow. 

And the daughter who in 1850 would 
have thought herself passing rich with 
a dress allowance of fifty pounds a 
year now considers herself a pauper 
and an outcast if she cannot spend at 
least three times that amount on her 
suburban toilette. How much fashion- 
able women spend on their clothes we 
can only conjecture from occasional re- 
velations in the law courts, when a 
dressmaker’s claim of nine or ten thou- 
sand pounds for a two or three-years’ 
account is what the solicitor’s earrand- 
boy would call ‘tan eye-opener.’’ Mem- 
ory conjures out of shadowland cer- 
tain evening gowns worn in the fifties 
by women of good birth and ample 
means. I see a pale blue satin gown, 
with a plain skirt and a mere suspi- 
cion of a train, a corsage trimmed with 
folds of the satin, and a single row of 
seed-pearl fringe, with pearl tassels as 





The late Queen of the Belgians lived 
long enough to see two of her daugh- 
ters as miserable as herself, if not more 
so, in their wedded life; for she did not 
seem to have been able, or willing, to 
give them a more favorable chance. 
Louise, when hardly seventeen, had to 
marry Philip of Saxe-Coburg, a man of 
thirty-one; and Stephanie, hardly out 
of the schoolroom, was sent to Vienna 
to become a crown princess and one of 
the “characters” in a world-stirring 
imperial tragedy. 

Though Stephanie, at one time, ap- 
peared far more wretched than Louise, 
she had the advantage of her sister in 
possessing a chivalric father-in-law 
who was willing to forget that his son’s 
marriage with her had proved a cruel 
failure, and who only remembered that 
she was a woman who needed his as- 
sistance. Francis Joseph of Austria 
shines indeed by comparison with the 
Leopolds, first and second Kings of the 
Belgians—grasping, huckstering Co- 
burgers who would have been hap- 
pier perchance as_ stockjobbers and 
moneylenders than as sovereigns at a 
fixed salary. 





Ahead of any Country in the World. 





In at least one point Japan is ahead 
of any other country in the world—the 
cheapness of her postal service. In 
spite of the mountainous and irregular 
nature of the country, of the fact that 
there are only abount one hundred 
miles of railways in operation, and oth- 
er similar drawbacks, a letter can be 
sent from any one point in the empire 
to any other point for two sen—or con- 
siderably less than a penny; less than 
three farthings, in fact.—Manchester 
“Guardian.” 





a finish to the short puffed sleeves; What A Boy’s Voice Earns 
no other trimming of any kind; but —— i : a 
the satin was of superlative quality, There is at least one family in New 


affording the lights and shadows Van- 
dyke loved, and the wearer might have 
been guided by the sage counsel of that 
inimitable busybody, Polonius. 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 


York that depends upon a child's voice 
for its livelihood. The parents, who 
are both musical, were at one time well 
off, sufficiently so at any rate to take 
their boy abroad as soon as his talent 


But not expressed in fancy; rich, not | made itself manifest and have it culti- 
I J ; A 

gaudy.” vated. His education was scarcely 

That is the fatal word! Fashion! To] more than begun when their joint in- 


please that insatiable goddess the tro- 
pical forest must give its loveliest birds, 
the wilderness its harmless beasts, and 
women will tramp about on the mildest 
winter day swathed to the chin in 


comes were reduced practically to noth- 
ing by an unfortunate investment, and 
they were compelled to return to this 
country. The boy’s training was con- 
tinued under a choirmaster in a small 


heavy fur, just as, to please the same] provincial town, and it was while he 
capricious divinity, they will face the | was singing in one of the local churches 
nipping blast of October or March in] that a New Yorker heard him, and, re- 
muslin blouses and pearl necklaces. cognizing the unusual quality of his 


For fashion Mr. Barnacle’s wife will 
cast aside the coat she coaxed him to 
buy for her last year, though it is 
practically as good as new, while poor 
Barnacle goes to his Government office 
and faces better-dressed youth, un- 
conscious of his own shabbiness, know- 
ing not whether coats are worn long or 
short, waistcoats single or double 
breasted, whether the Sunday “‘topper”’ 
he paid for two years ago has become 
impossible, only anxious about his 
clothes when he discovers a_ silvery 
sheen upon the cloth, as if an army of 
snails had paraded over it, or a frayed 
silk lining fringing the cuff of his 
morning coat. 

Is it fair to the bread-winner, this 
expenditure on needless elaboration, 
the elaboration of detail which no poet 
or painter, no real lover of the beauti- 


voice, prevailed upon his parents to 
bring him to the city. They have been 
here ever since, and the boy's salary of 
$1,800 a year is their chief source of in- 
come.—New York ‘Tribune.”’ 


The Duke of Cambridge. 


Possibly no better nutshell descrip- 
tion can be given of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge than that he was “a fine old 
boy.”” Even the playful allusions to his 
umbrella, current among ‘bus-drivers 
and street urchins a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, were not ill-meant, and, in 
fact, ought to be placed to his credit. 
For their origin, we believe, was in his 
refusal to allow the troops to manoeu- 
vre in the Long Valley on a certain 
rainy day, so that they should not have 


ful, ever admired? If women want a|to march back to quarters wet through 
lesson in the art of dress, let them] and bedraggled. At best it was not 
study the portrait-painters, old and| Much of a joke—but somehow it stuck; 
new, from Vandyck to Sargent, and and the Duke waxed angry, giving vent 


note the broad lines, the simple effects, 
in the finest portraits of their enchant- 


to language “painful and frequent and 
free.”’ 





ing sex—Henrietta Maria, Lady Diana — 
Beauclerc, Mrs. Hammersley e Duch- : : 
Gack of Wantiana’. erstey. the Duch The United States Tourist. 

Let them give half an hour to the ; 
National Gallery, and take note of A Japanese poem, which has recently 
Gainsborough’s Mrs. Siddons, in her] @ppeared in an _ English translation, 
striped blue and white silk, with a| deals with American tourists. It is in- 


teresting to find that these nomads ap- 
pear to the poetic mind of Japan as 
“butterflies flitting from flower to flow- 
er.” Perhaps in Japan the simile may 
hold good. For English purposes, how- 
ever, the conscientious translator ought 


modest scarf and a black hat and fea- 
ther, and perhaps a lace tucker for all 
trimming. 

Let them take counsel with Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, with  Rich- 
mond and Shannon and Sargent, rather 


than with the suburban dressmaker, | tO add a note to the effect that this 
who believes in nothing that is not to | Class of lepidoptera usually chips off a 
found in this month's “La Folie’; and | Portion of the flower as a souvenir, or 
it may be that the household budget | @lse writes its name on it. 


at the end of the year will have a more 
comfortable look to the bread-winner 
London Daily ‘‘Mail.”’ 


-— 


Not a Pedestrain. 











A journalistic friend of mine, who 

All Correct. was “doing’’ Henley Regatta, ignored 

os a trespass board, and was half way 

An antiseptic baby lived on antiseptic | across some fields toward the river 
milk; when a rural policeman stopped him, 
His clothes were antiseptic, made of | saying, “Didn't you see that there no- 
antiseptic silk. tice: ‘This Path Is Closed to Pedes- 
In antiseptic carriages he rode, with] trians’?" ‘“‘But.”’ retorted my friend, “I 
time to spare. am not a pedestrian, I am a Congrega- 
He had an antiseptic nurse, breathed | tionalist,”” and was allowed to pass by 


antiseptic air. 

And though upon this mundane sphere 
he did not long abide 

Then placed him in an antiseptic coffin 
when he died. 


the nonplussed officer.—‘'T. 
i 


P.’s Week- 
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The Ultimatum. 


Good Manness. 


“What do you think of the new Jap- 


anese ultimatum?’ asked the young 
a man who was trying to make conversa- 

We often hear it said that civility | tion. 
costs nothing, and yet occasionally it is “Very nice,’ answered Mrs. Muddle, 


as difficult to come by as if it were one] “although, to tell you the truth, I like 





of the most expensive and hardly-at- | plain, old-fashioned fruits the best.” 
tainable luxuries under the sun. But, 

of a certainty, incivility costs some- Sere 

thing, for those who cultivate it are The British Drama. 


sure to be losers in one way or another 
before long. 3urke said that manners 
are what vex or soothe, corrupt or 
purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or re- 
fine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air 
we breathe in. Dr. Johnson (who, how- 
ever, one would hardly take to have 
been a past-master in the art of polite- 
ness or an exponent of gentle manners 


The British drama is sick unta death. 
Is it not written in the Sunday evening 
programmes of the Playgoers’ Club and 
the “O. P.”” Club, and each like illus- 
trious body of aspiring students that 
can get somebody with a name, or half 
a name, to read it a paper? If an ac- 
tor is for the moment diagnosing the 
condition of the patient, he hints that 


and truest courtesy) declared that aj|the playwrights should give more at- 
man has no more right to say an un-| tention to the elevation of the drama, 
civil thing than he has to act one—no] and, incidentally, of the audiences. If 


more right to say a rude thing to an-|a play-writer holds forth, it is delicate- 


other than to knock him down. But]|ly suggested that, after all, a piece is 
cowardly folk, no matter how unready | much what the actors choose to make 
they may be with their fists, are usual- | it. And the specialist who is neither the 


ly ready enough with their tongues—if 
they feel sure that there is no possibili- 
ty of being called to account for their 


one nor the other, is free to find im- 
partial shortcomings in each. The lat- 
est nostrum is a repertoire theater for 




































London, destined to revive the master- 
pieces of yore, and to close its door 
sternly on all musical comedy. 
means let the experiment be tried if 
the necessary funds can be obtained, 
but the suggestion 
Council should employ the rates to this 
end is preposterous. 
breed a new form of passive resistance 
in our midst. 
theater reflects the public taste of the 
day, or it would not succeed. We trust 
that, 
benevolent millionaire, 
everything right, 
others will continue to go to the play, 
if only to strengthen their conviction 
that it is not worth going to.—London 
“QOulook.” 


the hall while the temperance lecturer 
waxed eloquent. 
lating the story of a fearful occurrence 
alleged to have happened to an inebri- 
ate. 


straight 
eyed listener, ‘this poor wretch was so 


filled 
he 


afire, 


and huskily demanded: 
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WA.Murray & Coz 


AVOID THE “FLAT FOOT” HABIT. 


‘Flat foot” appears to be a common complaint, and generally speaking 
it is brought on through wearing improperly constructed shoes. The 
muscles of the foot need support. The only shoe that provides a sub- 
stantial support is the ‘“‘ Dorothy Dodd.” 


Therefore don't you think it advisable 
to give this shoe a trial anyway ? 


When you walk in “ Dorothy Dodd” shoes, the arch is firmly supported by 
a curved steel shank between the inner and outer soles, which are then 
sewed through and through to hold the arch shape under all conditions of 
wear. [his form of construction is a feature of custom-made shoes, but no 
ready-made shoe for women (except the ‘‘Dorothy Dodd”) is so constructed. 

Do you wonder that the ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd ” is more in-demand than any 
other shoe ? 








Sincerely yours, 


Boots, $3.75 
Oxfords, $3.00 


W.A.Murray & Co.iiaite 





17 to 31 King St.Rast. 
bowen Loronto. 


New Wall-Papers 


We've given special thought to the choosing of our Wall-Paper 
stock, and are prepared to offer for your approval some unusually 
attractive papers for the drawing-room, bed-room, hall, library, 
in fact for any room in the house you're thinking of having 
papered. 

Come in and let us show you the new styles and make 
suggestions for your Interior Decorating. 

Get our prices for laying and finishing Hardwood Floors. 


The W. J. Bolus Co., 


245 Yonge St., Toronto. 











By all 


that the County 
Nobody wants to 
After all, the successful 
pending the appearance of the 


who will put 
the playgoers and 





He Took The Pledge. 





A drunken man sat in the body of 





@@ @ jCANADA’S LEADING BARBER SHOP 


14—BARBERS—14 


The lecturer was re- 


“And, my friend,’ said he, looking 


in the direction of the blear- 


and saturated with alcohol that 
fairly breathed alcohol, and one 
night when he tried to blow out a can- 
dle the flame set the alcohol fumes 
and the miserable wretch was 
burnt alive.”’ 

The intoxicated one rose to his feet 


“Ish thassho?” 

“It is most assuredly so, sir.”’ 

“Got er—hic—got her piedsh?” 

“Yes, come to the front.” 

The horrible example walked un- 
steadily to the front. The audience 
were on tiptoes of expectancy. Here 
was another brand plucked from the 
burning. . 

“T solemnly schwear,”’ said the ine- 
briate, “that never, sho long’s I live, 
will I—hic—will I ever blow out anoth- 
er candle.” 


% QS"BlCO™]SPs 





See — NO WAITING crm 
J. R. BEAMISH, —Phone Main 5232— 9 RICHMOND ST. WEST. 





Kind Words. 


Think kindly of the bear that robs 
The hive of all its honey; 
He takes it for his appetite, 














wretch into loading himself up with] later to King Edward when he was 


Not merely to be funny. things he never required, and com-| Prince of Wales. The earl’s name is 
tees a pelled him to make his exit, almost] John Poyntz Spencer. He is sixty- 
Think kindly of the maiden who ae 5 one : } ig 

Chews gum; she may not treasure prayerfully vowing by all his gods} nine years of age. 


never to enter that place again. 

The last barber who tried the game 
on me possibly remembers it yet. He 
had just squirted a pint of bay rum in- 
to my eye when he called my attention 
to the ostensible fact that my hair was 
getting thin at the top. I knew exact- 
ly what was coming, and promptly re- 
joined in a loud voice that everyone in 
the place could hear: “It is, and it has 
been going that way ever since I pur- 
chased a bottle of your dodgasted In- 
fallible Hair Raiser here about a month 
ago.”’ He squirmed, but I went on rais- 
ing my voice as I proceeded, and giv- 
ing him no chance of getting in a word: 
“The first application made me shed 
enough hairs to fill a toilet tidy, and if 
I hadn’t ceased using it there and then 
I should have been as bald as an egg. 
My wife, in order to see the worst it 
could do, rubbed it on our dog, and we 
have now the baldest dog you ever 
saw. If——"” “Next gentleman. Three- 
pence, please. Thank you. Good-day.” 


A grudge against mankind; to chew 
May be her only pleasure. 





Think kindly of the Johnny boy The Jat ane Mational sipten. 
Who haunts the stage door nightly; 
The ladies in his set may all 


Be frumpish and unsightly. 





















The Russian national hymn is quite 
a modern production, while the Jap- 
anese is, on the contrary, the oldest 
existing, and it may be also. the 
shortest. It is known as “Kimigayo.” 

Englished into prose, it runs: 

“May the reign of our sovereign 
endure for a thousand years, and for 
eight thousand more beyond that, 
until stones are not rocks any more, 
nor moss any longer grows thickly.” 

The Sun humorously puts it into this 
form: 


Think kindly of the grafter man 
And let his days be sunny; 

He may be getting all he can 
Because he needs the money. 





Easily Tamed. 


Mrs. Blinks—I say, John, I thought 
you said you had been duck shooting. 

Mr. Blinks—Yes, m’dear, duck (hic) 
shootin’. 

Mrs. B.—But these ducks you brought 
home are tame ducks. 

“Y-e-s, m’dear, I tamed 'em after I 
(hic) shot 'em.” 


“A thousand years may our sover- 
eign reign, 

And eight thousand more with never 
a@ pain, 

As long as the pebbles don’t grow to 
be bowlders, 

As long as the moss doesn’t reach to 
our shoulders!” 





A Valuable Animal. 


A man, while crossing a meadow, was 
attacked by a young bull and was se- 
verely bruised. Just as the victim had 
landed on the safe side of the fence a 
farmer approached, and, calling the 
man, said: 

eo you want to buy that animal, 
sir?” 

“No; I want to kill the beastly thing, 
and I’m going to do it if I have to walk 
ten miles for a gun.” 

“Why, what’s your grievance against 
the poor critter?” 

“Didn't you see him toss me over the 
fence?”’ 

“Well, yes, I did, but it was only his 
way of accommodatin’ folk. He seed 
you wanted to git into the next field, 
and he helped you over, and that’s why 
he’s so valuable. Why, larst winter, 
when I had the roomaticks, I couldn't 
get along without him.” 








A Foregone Conclusion. 
Canvasser—I have here a work 
Master of the House—I can’t read. 
Canvasser—But your children 
Master of the House—I have no chil- 
dren—(triumphantly)—nothing but a 
cat. 

Canvasser—Well, you want 
to throw at the cat. 

He took it. 








Champagne and Chess. 


————— 





A game of chess under extraordinary 
conditions was played a day or two ago 
at a fashionable club by some ultra- 
smart men. Sixty-four squares were 
chalked out upon a billiard-table, and 
the pieces were represented by bottles 
containing wines of various qualities. 
Champagne was the king, claret the 
queen, Bergundy the bishops, port the 
castles, and Madeira the knights, while 
pint flasks of common Hungarian vint- 
ages stood for the humble but effective 
pawns. The most remarkable of the 
rules laid down for observance was that 
which rendered it obligatory upon ev- 
ery player making a move to empty his 
piece at a draught. Faithful compli- 
ance with this ordinance, however, was 


something 





Not What She Expected. 





An English lord was rece - 
ing with a family in New Tou The 
hostess’ little girl sat opposite the 
lord and stared solemnly. 

“Are you an English lord, really 
and truly, sir?” she said at last. 

“Yes,” he answered, laughing, 
“really and truly.” 








“T ne found upon experiment to interfere 
Another Story. tan a ma an English lord be-| eomewhat prematurely with the pro- 

to.” e said. “I've always wanted gress of the game, for by the time the 

Miss Arabella Leapyear—I do not opening moves had been executed upon 


“And now you're satisfied, aren't 
you?” said the young man, Bayly. 

“No, I'm not satisfied,” responded 
the little girl. “I’m disappointed.’”— 
The Children’s Visitor. 


mind your poverty, George. Until your 
fortunes mend, I could be happy in 
your wealth of affection, and in some 
vine-clad cottage— 

Mr. Wardoff—Pardon me, dear; you 
know I am only a poor city clerk, and 
cottages are out of the question. Do 
you think you could be happy in a 
Streatham flat, with a sewing-machine 
buzzing overhead and some fiend below 
cooking cabbage?” 

Miss Arabella—Maybe, George, dear, 
we'd better tarry awhile after all.” 


strictly Bacchanalian principles 
players were under the table. 


the 





Unreformed. a 








“I was really surprised at the dinner 
last night,’’ said Mrs. Oldcastle. ‘Your 
husband is quite a raconteur.” 

“I know it. The doctor told Josiah 
years ago that he’d stuff himself to 
death, but he just eats away as hearty 
as ever.” 


—_—_— oor 


The Red Earl. 





Should the Liberals, as is expected, 
be returned to power at the geheral 
election which, it is stated, will take 
place at Easter, Earl Spencer, the 
Liberal leader in the House of Lords. 
will be called upon by King Edward 
to form a Cabinet. Physically the 
earl is a splendid type of man—tall, 
broad shouldered and kingly. To his 
flowing red beard he owes the sobri- 
quet of “Red Earl.” In _ Ireland, 
where, as viceroy, he ruled with an 
fron hand when coercion was fashion- 
able, he was called “Foxy Jack.” 
The bayonet, buckshot, and the gal- 
lows were applied unsparingly by 
him to the Irish unti] he demonstrat- 
ed to England that repression’ would 
not settle the Irish question, and then 





The Gay Barber. 


That exquisite person, the hairdress- 
er, has been voicing his woes, and his 
great grievance appears to be that the 
trade is falling off because people have 
a preference for toilet clubs. The bar- 
ber—if he will excuse the term—has 
only himself to thank for this. When 
a man wants a shave he doesn’t want 
a bottle of hair-restorer, an infallible 
corn cure, a dead sure wart eraser and 
a lotion for carbuncles rammed down 
his throat at the rayor’s point, as it 


The Bridegroom—Would you mind if 
I went into a smoking compartment, 
dear? 

The Bride—What, to smoke! 

The Bridegroom—Oh, dear, no!* I 
want to experience the agony of being 
away from you, so that the joy of my 
return will be all the more intensified. 


“Pa, what is a standing invitation?” 
“The look in a woman's eyes when she 
gets into crowded car, my son, and 
gazes at the men who have seats.”— 
Cincinnati ‘“Times-Star,”’ 


were. A wild gleam in a barber's eye | he became a pronounced home-ruler, An odd notice has been seen over a 
as he has toyed playfully round the] He was, when a young man, groom of | shop in Cairo: “I speak English and 
jugular has coerced many a poor|the stole to the Prince Corsort, and understand American,”-—Ex. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 











Pianos 








to Rent 


We have a few excel- 








- lent grand and upright 


pianos 
those who want the use 
of pianos that are thor- 
oughly satisfactory in 
musical quality and 
action. 


We would particularly 
emphasize the oppor- 
tunity that our present 
stock affords to secure 
on a rental basis a grand 
piano, as it is seldom 
that we have any instru- 
ments of their class at 
our disposal for renting. 


The Mason & Riseh 


Piano Co., ::: Limited 


32 King St. West, Toronto 


CHE UNITED ARTS 
@ CDA 


JTUDIO, SUITENS 34 
LAWLOB BUILDING ** 
COR.KING @ YONGE STS 











A society of artists and craftsmen who 
undertake the complete interior decora- 
tion and furnishing of homes, and who 
make it their aim to do so in the most 
tasteful manner at the least expense. 

They desire that those intending fur- 
nishing, compare their suggestions and 
estimates with what can be obtained 
elsewhere. 

The Arts & Crafts Society’s exhibition 
is a convincing proof that the stereotype 


machine-made furniture is now out of 


place in the refined home. °* 


Original designs of furniture, hangings, 
metalwork and wash-drawings of exactly 
how the room will appear will be fur- 
nished free of cost upon request at the 
Studio. 

The Society also controls sole agencies 
for exclusive stuffs, Rugs, Lace Curtains, 
Electric Light Fixtures and all else per- 


taining to the comfort and adornment of 


the house. 

To out of town patrons, a special Mail 
Order Department has been arranged 
where an expert attends to each letter. 
Designs and samples will be sent, and 


where it is thought advisable our repre- 
sentative will call. 


WORK JNODYS xx00~ 
RED LION BLOCK sss 
CA9,051,093,095,057,79 9,761 
165,765 YONGE JST. ss 


Telephone Main 3627 


REV. DR. WILD 


Will Preach Sunday Evening, April 10th, 
in the Majestic Theater, Adelaide 
Street West, subject : 


“How the World Will 
End June 22nd, 1906.” 


Doors open at 7, service at 7.30. 


‘Soloist, Mrs. Bunting.  Cornetist, Prof. Dawson. 


Silver collection at the door. 














cm. C 
Hose 
Supporter 


No pins, no 
teeth to tear. 
Handiest Hose 
Supporter 
made, Never 
tears the 
stocking; fast- 
ens to corset 
or waist by 
automatic 
clasp that 
never slips or 
tears, ith- 
outexce Pe 
the best 


Su porter 

ie. Sold 
at all dry- 
goods stores, 








C. M. C. Branded on each clasp. 


c. 4. WEsTWoop & co., LIMITED, 
CANADIAN WHOLESALE AGENTS 
72 and 74 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


available for 


| | sterilized — 

1} Shade,” 

| “Do you solemnly covenant to soak 
| | your slate in sulphur fumes?” 

| “LT promise.” 


Social and Personal. 


Invitations are out to the wedding of 
Mr. Arthur Percy Taylor of Florsheim 
and Miss Lilian May Kent, daughter of 
Mr. Benjamin Kent, 110 St. George 
street. The ceremony takes place in 
the Bloor Street Presbyterian Church 
at half-past two o’clock on Wednesday 
week (April 20), and will be followed by 
a reception at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 
















































































Mr. and Mrs. Percy Scholfield arrived 
last week in Toronto and have taken 
up their residence in the King Edward. 
Mr. Scholfield, one of the most enter- 
prising and successful men of Western 
Ontario, has built up a fine business for 
the Standard Bank in Chatham, and 
comes to Toronto on promotion to an 
important position. Mrs. Scholfield 
(mee Skey) is a first cousin of Rev. 
Lawrence Skey, rector of St. Anne’s 
Church, Toronto. 


The concerts of the National Chorus 
next week will be most interesting 
events in Massey Hall for Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings. Dr. Ham has 
achieved great success with his chorus, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Osler will re- 
turn from the south next week. 
s 


St. James’ Cathedral Easter services 
were of great beauty, and I hear the 
musical part of the service has never 
been excelled and rarely equalled. 
Young Harvey Woodley sang the so- 
prano solo in the anthem, and his beau- 
tiful voice was a treat. Dr. Ham has 
every reason to be satisfied with his 
choir. 

Invitations are out to the marriage of 
Mr. Arthur Worts Smart and Miss Eola 
Gertrude Lennox, elder daughter of Mr. 
E. J. Lennox. The ceremony wilt take 
place in St. Paul’s Church, Bloor street 
east, on Wednesday, April 20, at half- 
past two o'clock, and will be followed 
by a reception at the home of the 
bride’s parents, 487 Sherbourne street. 


Mrs. Norton (nee Bickford), whose 
portrait lately beautified our social col- 
umn, is, I hear, to visit Canada again, 
and will come over with Captain Bick- 
ford to join in the wedding festivities 
on his marriage to Miss Mary David- 
son. Although two of the Bickford 
family have married since Miss Bick- 
ford’s wedding in St. James’s Cathedral 
in 1893, neither marriage has _ taken 
place in Toronto. 


Sir John Carling and the new Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Charles Hyman, passed 
through Toronto last week, en route to 
London for Baster. 

= 


Mr. Jack Falconbridge spent Easter 
in Montreal, the guest of his sister, 
Mrs. Vincent Hughes. 

. 


Mrs. Robert Cassels gave a delight- 
ful ‘‘tea-let’’ one afternoon this week. 
Her new home is quite lovely, and her 
friends are not remiss in telling her 
how they admire it. 


The “Parsifal’’ audience on Tuesday 
night enjoyed what many of us had al- 
most passed hoping for, the sublime 
Wagner music of the great work which 
has been, malgre the express desire of 
its composer, done out of Bayreuth this 
season. Toronto turned out well for the 
event, and found a good deal of satis- 
faction in Herr Damrosch and his or- 
chestra and soloists. The Government 
House party occupied their usual seats. 

. 


The little gathering of intimates who 
went duwn to tea with Mrs. Creelman 
one day last week on the private car 
“Alberta’’ met some very nice Mont- 
real girls, who were guests of Miss 
Creelman for the little outing. Miss 
Molson and Miss Hingston were two 
who have already friends in Toronto. 
The party lunched at the King Edward, 
and much enjoyed their one-day visit 
to town. Among those who took tea 
were Mrs. W. and Miss Davidson, Mrs. 
Jennings of the Junction, Mrs. Strathy, 
Mrs. Denison, Mrs. Cattanach, Miss 
Aimee Falconbridge, the Misses Kath- 
leen and Susie Cassels, Miss Ethel 
Gooderham, and several of the Alpha 
Delts, fraternal chums of Mr. Jack 
Creelman, who went down with his 
people for Easter. Mrs. Creeiman was 
the hospitable and cordial hostess we 
all remember, even in the narrow pre- 
cincts of the private car. 

a 


The sale of boxes for the Horse Show 
takes place next Wednesday, in the 
banquet hall of the King Edward Hotel, 
at half-past three o’clock. The mana- 
ger of the hotel has been good enough 
to place the beautiful apartment at the 
disposal of the Horse Show committee 
for the sale. Ladies are to attend and 
look after their boxes. 


The closing recital of the Woman's 
Musical Club takes place this after- 


noon at three o'clock, in St. Margaret’s 
College Hall. 
. 
Some three hundred dollars was 


cleared at the Japanese fete held 


at 
McConkey’'s last month. 





Don't. ° 





In the town’s big business battle, 
In the bargain-sales of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Don't go shopping with your wife. 





The Schoolboy of 1905. 





Teacher—Sterilized Stephen, do you 
bring with you a disinfected certificate 
of birth, baptism and successful vac- 
cination? 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Have you had your lower left fore- 


arm inoculated with correct cholera 
serum?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” 

“Have you had your vermiform ap- 
pendix removed?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Have you a Pasteurized certificate 
of immunity from croup, cold feet and 
cholera morbus?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” 

“Do you promise for 
heirs and assigns 

milk? 


yourself, your 
for all ages, to use 


“Will 
sniffles ?”’ 

“T abjure.”’ 

“Do you promise to use an antiseptic 
slate sponge and confine yourself to in- 
dividual chewing gum?” 

(Sadly) “Yes, 

“Then extract that one remaining 
milk tooth, tle a formaldehyde bag 
‘round your neck, and make your will. 
Come to-morrow and you will be as- 
signed an insulated seat in this Sani- 
—-“Life.”" 


abjure every companion that 


ma’am,"’ 


tary Schoolhouse.” 





A Woman Writer. 





Mrs. Voynich, the author of “The 
Gadfly,” has just finished a novel with 
Siberian exile as its subject. If there 
is any writer in the world who knows 
this subject thoroughly it is Mrs. Voy- 
nich. For six years she was Stepniak's 
secretary. Her husband, who now deals 
in rare books and manuscripts in Lon- 






















don, is a Pole, and spent a long exile 
in Siberia on account of his politica) 
views, and it was she who nursed him 
back to health. Mrs. Voynich, there- 
fore, knows the subject from the inside, 
and those who have read the muanu- 
script of her book tell me that it is 
much more powerful than anything else 
she has written. It may appear first 
serially and later in book form. If the 
author decides against serial publica- 
tion the book will be published imme- 
diately.—The ‘Critic.” 





“Do you think him an honest states- 
man?” “Sure, I’ve known him to buy 
thousands of votes and pay for every 
one of them.’”’—Detroit “Free Press.” 


Cook’s Turkish Baths 


For Rheumatics. 











Your doctor will tell you that a regular 
course of Turkish Baths is a great help 
for rheumatism, gout and other uric 
troubles. Turkish Baths break up a cold 
by natural easy means. Try one and see 
how much better you will feel. Cook’s is 
of course the place to really enjoy the 
nicities of a Turkish Bath. 

Cosy, quiet, all night accommodation 
and a dainty bill of fare. 

Prices, 6 to 9 p.m., 75c. Before 6 p.m., 
during day, and all night, including 
sleeping accommodation, $1.00. 


Cook’s Turkish Baths 


202-204 King Street West, Toronto 


The National Chorus. 


DR. ALBERT HAM, CONDUCTOR. 











MASSEY MUSIC HALL, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
April 13th and 14th 





Assisted by 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, CONDUCTOR. 





SOLOISTS 


MRS, GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON 
Soprano. 


MR. ARTHUR BERESFORD 


Bass. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
PIANIST. 


Box Plan now open at Massey Hall. 
Reserved Seats $1.50, $1.00, 75¢. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


PROFESSOR LEE FRANCIS LYBARGER 


Of The Neff School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will 
appear at 


MASSEY HALL 
On Monday Evening, April 11th 








He will speak on The French Revolution. He deals 
with this interesting theme in a masterly manner. 
His analysis of the causes leading up to the great 
event, show him not only to be a great orator but a 
logician of the highest order. In his treatment of this 
subject he applies scientific principles, and shows that 
the French Revolution was a natural proceeding in 
society and obeyed laws as imperative as those which 
regulate the movements of the planets. 
MR. JAMES L. HUGHES 
will act as chairman. 
Plan is at Massey Hall. Remember the date, 
Monday, April rrth. 





Under the distinguished patronage of their Excel- 
lencies the Governor-General and Lady Minto and 
of his Honor the Lieutenart-Governor and Mrs. 
Mortimer Clark. 


Mother Goose Extravaganza 


MASSEY HALL 
April 2ist, 22nd and 28rd. 


Reservea seats, $1.00., 75¢., and 5c. 
Proceeds in aid of the Furnishing Fund of the new 
Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptive Poor. 


Subscribers’ lists now open at Nordheimers’ and 
Tyrrell's. 


Evening Recital 


ASSOCIATION HALL 


ON? Coa. MR, PERSY COWARD 


APRIL 11, 1904. 


Alto, of the Westminster Abbey Choir. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Ecxellency 
the Governor-General Lord Minto, his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governer and Mrs, Mortimer Clark, and 
leading ladies of Toronto. 

Tickets, 50 cents and $1.00. 

Plan of hall and tickets at Messrs. Heintzman & 
Co,, 115-117 King Street west. 


————————— EEE 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 





A Toronto lady widely experienced in European 
travel desires two more to complete small party of 
ladies that she is chaperoning on an extended tour to 
England and the continent. References given and 
required, 

**Q” Postoffice Box, 495, Toronto. 


PRINCESS 


THEATER 











Week “mmersi”s April 11 || 





FZIEGFELD, JR. 


presents 


GRACE VAN 


STUDDIFORD 


America's erensect singer in DE KOVEN’S 
latest Comic Opera 


Red Feather 


Book by Chas, Klein Lyricks by, 
Chas. Emerson Cook, 
THE ORIGINAL GORGEOUS PRODUC 
TION IN ITS ENTIRETY FROM 
THE LYRIC THEATER, NEW YORK 


JAMES E. SULLIVAN, 
and 


1 PRINCIPALS, CHORUS BALLET 
AND SPECIAL ORCHESTRA, 











“MacKay” 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
TO ORDER 


Large Range of Patterns, Perfect Fitting. 


101 Yonge St. 
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A GOOD PIANO 


SHORTENS 


THE LONGEST HOUR 


KNABE. 
GERHARD HEINTZMAN. 
GOURLAY. MENDELSSOHN. 
HARDMAN. 





















HERE is not a piano in this store 
that we cannot trust our reputation 
to—and our reputation is worth far 
more to us than the few dollars profit the sale of a poor piano would afford. 

We won't let you pay less than will buy a GOOD piano, or more than enough 
to buy the best. 


Three Bargains for Quick Buyers 


We have three Gerhard Heintzman pianos that have been used but not 
abused, might in fact be taken for new if we did not ticket them 
wise. cannot afford to overlook if 
price is a consideration, for a good used piano is better than a cheap new one. 


GOURLAY, WINTER & LEEMING, 


. 


other- 
They represent a large saving that you 






188 YONGE ST. 


Hamilton Warerooms, 66 King West 
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ART POTTERY 


( Those who have been wait- 
ing for genuine new Maple 
Syrup can get it now. 


We have just received our first consignment. 


a Michie’s | 


7 King St. West. > | 
4 ’Phones. 





WILLIAM JUNOR 
88 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 


SPRING SCRUBBING 


Suggests the Best 
of all Brushes. 


Boeckh’s 
Scrubbing 
Brushes. . 

























Windows 
Cleaned... 


Please have your order in 






STORM 
SASHES 
REMOVED 









early and secure a date. 





Toronto Window Cleaning Co., Limited 
Telephone Main 1413. # # « 59 & 61 Victoria St. 





| They banish back 
ache and outwear 
all others. e 


Your Grocer Sells Them. 


‘New Goods and New Models 


In Costuming and 
Millinery » Xa 4 
at 406 and 405 Y oage Street 
Mrs. Joan whaap Miss Alexander 


Telephone— Main 3o77 











fico. S. McConkey’s 


RESTAURANT 


BALL, RE- | 
CEPTION and 
q% 
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Afterneca 
Tea... 
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Caterers and 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


719 Yonge St., Toronto 


Telephomes — N orth 


EYE-GLASSES 


all the graceful 


First appearance in Vaudeville 


TOM KARL 


One of the Greatest Engagements of the Season. 


opnint & HAVEL 
‘ Ticks and Clicks.” 


neanaie QUARTETTE 
The Telephone Agent. 


MOLASSO TROUPE 


Marvelous Acrobats. 


John T. Sullivan &Co. 


Presenting ‘‘Captain Huntington.’ 


LIZZIE N, WILSON 


The German Comedieane. 


in Particular 


table and 


models. 


| pairs and care taken to give su 
up-to-date forms. 


CHAS. POTTER “ysasiro" 


aooy and soos 











AT SUNNYSIDE 


ALE THE LATEST ODORS. 


are agai open for engagements 


| to large and small parties. The 9 
KELLY & RGNnT | floor is pertect. Luncheons first- AN § PHARMACY 
THE ocr names : RAPE i class oniy For terms address 


All New Pictures. 
SPECIAL EXTRA ATTRACTION 


PAUL SPADONI 


A Juggler Who Toys With an Automobile 


Cor. Cariton and Church Sts., 
TORONTO. 









| 
P. V. MEYER, 
1801 Queer Street West — 
Or "Phone Park 905. 





UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Jarvis St., above Wilten Ave. 











“Come, now,” said mamma, who had oun ae ee eleven o'clock, preaching 

The boy sat on the moon-lit deck, taken the children for a walk through | >¥ "¢ Pastor, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M. A., subject, 
His head was in a whirl: the Zoo, “let's go home-and see papa.” * An affirmative Religion. No evening service. 
His eyes and mouth were full of hair, “Oh, no!" protested Elsie, “let's see A cordial invitation exten fed to all— seats free. 


And his arms were full of girl. 


these other monkeys first.” 
“Tiger.” 


Philadel- 
phia “Press.” 


Unitarian literature may be had fee on application 


to Mrs. Thompson, .o8 Jarvis Street 


ee eee 
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. 


























































have heard the prelude to ‘“Par- 

sifal’’ several times, and the 

Good Friday Spell music, so re- 

cently as on the occasion of the 
Mendelssohn Choir concerts, the recital 
of excerpts from “Parsifal’” at Massey 
Hall on Tuesday evening by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
could not fail to be specially interest- 
ing and instructive. In addition to the 
numbers mentioned, it included several 
others, with solo voice and chorus. At 
one of the concerts given here by the 
late Anton Seidl and his orchestra he 
had down on the programme the Flower 
Maiden music, but for 


A LTHOUGH the people of Toronto 


LE 


melodious and cleverly - worked - out 
scene, so conspicuous for its secular 
spirit amid numbers saturated with 
mysticism and exalted religious fervor, 
made the great hit of the evening with 
those in the audience who prefer the 
frankly worldly in music to a devotion- 
al symbolism that must be necessarily 
vague. The Good Friday Spell, with 
its violin solo as played by Mr. Mannes, 
its glorified song of faith, appealed 
strongly to those who have both musi- 
cal culture and religious reverence. As 
mere music, apart from its significance, 
it is one of the composer’s most beauti- 
ful, elevated, and artistic creations. A 
number that produced a striking—nay 
almost a theatric effect—was the Pro- 
eession of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, in which the orchestra is supple- 
mented by a chime of bells and an in- 
visible chorus. The stately march mo- 
tiv, accompanied by the marked rhyth- 
mical figure of the melodic phrase for 
the bell, with the responses for the 
chorus, constitute an impressive en- 
semble. While typifying a religious 
ceremoniai, it is strongly dramatic in 
its tendency. The orchestra had the as- 
sistance of six soprano singers, which 
included Mme. Mihr-Hardy, as soloist, 
and Mr. Archambault, solo bass, and 
Mr. D. Beddoe, solo tenor. T sing- 





some unex- 
plained reason it was not given. In 
many respects this delightfully fresh, 


piece of virtuosity. 
A and Ballade in G minor, and the 
Liszt transcription of Wagner's ‘“Tann- 
hauser”’ completed the programme. In 
the last number Miss Peppercorn be- 
trayed just a slight flagging in endur- 
ance, but with so difficult a piece at the 
end of a tiring programme this was not 
to be wondered at. 
sure of a cordial welcome should she 
ever return to Toronto. 


tional Chorus, 
Hall on Wednesday and Thursday of 
next week, under the conductorship of 
Dr. Albert Ham, promise to be largely 
attended. The list of subscribers is be- 
lieved to be a large one. 
plan opens at Massey 
urday). 
gramme has been completed, and two 
important choral works will be given, 
the cantata, 
haha,” 
cantata, “The Banner of St. 
at the second concert. The former work 
will be presented for the first time in 
Toronto. 
logy from “The Song of Hiawatha,” 
composed by S. Coleridge-Taylor, and 
is for soprano and baritone solo chorus, 
and orchestra. 


| 
' 


. 2 * 7 = 1 
ing of this small choir of ladies was 


not remarkable for charm of voice, 
but they supplied what was wanting to 
give an idea of the music and its in- 
tended effect. In the Flower Maidens 
scene they appeared to be somewhat 
overweighted with the difficulties of the 
interweaving passages of the two 
groups of voices, into which the chorus 
is divided. Mr. Archambault sang 
“Amfort: is’ Lament’? with musical in- 

I but, unfortunately, his enun- 
on of the words was very inco- 
t. Allowance has to be made for 
the character of the music, which is 
certainly more exclamatory than melo- 
dic. He has a good robust bass voice, 
which would have been heard to better 
advantage in something more conven- 
tional. Mr. Beddoe has also a voice of 
good quality, and rendered Parsifal’s 
part in the finale scene of the third act 
with suggestive emphasis and expres- 
sion. The orchestra, although numeri- 
cally weak compared with that em- 
ployed at Bayreuth, which numbered 
thirty-two in the violin section alone, 
is composed of excellent material, and 
played with rare beauty of tone and 
precision of execution, more particu- 
larly the first violins. Neither the brass 
nor wood-wind sections have the spe- 
cial distinction that one noticed in the 
Thomas Orchestra when last here. Mr. 
Damrosch, who is a scrupulously care- 
ful and conscientious conductor of 
Wagner music, gave a thoughtful, spir- 
itual rendering of the excerpts. The 
Good Friday Spell was free from rest- 
lessness and haste, and Mr. Damrosch 
certainly succeeded in reflecting the 
holy calm of the scene and situation. 
Mr. Damrosch secured an appreciative 
recognition of the recital by narrating 
briefly the story of the drama, reciting 
on the piano the various leading mo- 
tives, and explaining their significance 
and inter-relation. The event, which 
was attended by a large gathering of 
representative musicians and amateurs, 
was a gratifying success. The absence 
of scenery, actions, and the interrupted 
continuity of the incidents destroy, of 
course, much of the illusion and mental 
suggestion that a theatrical production 
would supply. Wagner himself was 
opposed to portions of his music dra- 
mas being given in concert form, and 
no doubt he was right from an artistic 
point of view. But the public in all the 
large cities of the United States and 
Canada are eager to hear the “Parsi- 
fal’’ music, and their imagination, when 
prompted by a commentator like Mr. 
Damrosch, may conjure up the missing 
links of action and words, and even 
perhaps the scenic environment. It is 
probable that Toronto may yet see 
“Parsifal’” presented on the stage in 
the near future, as several New York 
managers have announced their inten- 
tion of presenting the opera with an 
English version. 















A veritable and agreeable surprise 
was sprung upon the musical public of 
the city on Tuesday evening of last 
week, when Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, 
an English solo pianist, made her 
first appearance at Massey Hall 
in recital. To speak frankly, it 
was not generally expected that the 
lady would prove to be anything more 
than a respectable performer on her 
instrument. To the astonishment of the 
audience, they heard a splendidy 
equipped executant, and an artiste of 
magnetic charm, combined with the 
power and dramatic force of a male 
virtuoso. Miss Peppercorn demonstrat- 
ed all these qualities in her first num- 
ber, the Beethoven “Sonata Appassion- 
ata.”" The first movement she rendered 
with elemerfital passion, plenty of tonal 
strength and sharply contrasted moods. 
The “Andante,” although finely played, 
did not reveal the depth of significance 
that it assumed when played by Pader- 
ewski. The finale was a brilliant tech- 
nical achievement, impetuous, clear, 
with excellent definition of accent and 
rhythm. Miss Peppercorn won a great 
triumph in this sonata, and followed it 
up by a notable performance of a group 
of Chopin numbers, of which the Bal- 
lade in G minor and the Polonaise in 
A flat were perhaps the most admired. 
In the first, Miss Peppercorn revealed 
a tender, contemplative mood, contrast- 
ed with an agitated, stormy interlude, 
in which there was ample technical 
surety and brilliancy. The Polonaise in 
A flat, with its exacting passages for 
the left hand in octaves, was played 
with a fire and power that suggested 
Mark Hambourg. An executive feat 
was a novelty in the shape of Zaremb- 
ski's Etude in G minor, a dazzling 





composed by one of England’s greatest 
composers, 
produced in Toronto by the National 
Chorus at the Toronto Festival of 1903, 
under the direction of Dr. 
The National Chorus is assisted by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Rosen becker 
lowing well-known soloists: Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Mr. Ar- 















The Intermezzo in 


Miss Peppercorn is 


The forthcoming hihi of the Na- 
to be given in Massey 


The public 
Hall to-day (Sat- 
To the two concerts the pro- 


“The Death of Minne- 
on the first evening, and the 
George,” 


It is the second of the tri- 


“The Banner of St. 
Feorge,”’ a patriotic ballad, the music 


Edward Elgar, was first 


Albert Ham. 


Adolph 
conductor, and the fol- 


thur Beresford, bass; Jan Van Oordat, 
violinist, and William H. Sherwood, 
pianist. The programme of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra will be as 
follows: Wednesday night—Overture, 
‘Der Freischutz, Weber; “Danse Ma- 


cabre,” Saint-Saens; ‘*“ Huldigung’s 
March,” Wagner. Thursday night— 
Vorspiel” (“Lohengrin’’), Wagner; 


“Slavonic Dances,’ Dvorak; Symphony, 
‘In Walde,” Raff. The latter has nev- 
er before been heard in Toronto. Mr. 
Sherwood will play ‘‘Concerto,’’ Liszt, 
on the first night and “Concerto,” 
Saint-Saens, on the second night, as- 
sisted by the Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson will sing in 
the “Death of Minnehaha” and the 
“Ranner of St. George.”” On Wednes- 
day evening also Dr. Albert Ham will 
present his chorus, “Hope of the Ages.”’ 
Herr Franz Wagner’s violoncello solo 
will be a feature of the second concert. 
He will perform Saint-Saens’ fine ’cello 
concerto. Mrs. Genevieve Wilson will 
sing Bruch’s “Ave Maria” on the first 
night and Mr. Arthur Beresford sings 
“She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” 
“Honor and Alms” will be sung by Mr. 
2eresford on the second night, all with 
orchestral accompaniment. 
= 


Mr. James Tees of Winnipeg, one of 
the best-known and most enthusiastic 
patrons of music in Canada, spent a 
Sunday in Toronto recently, and in an 
interview with the representative of 
one of the Winnipeg papers regarding 
his impressions of music heard in 
Montreal, Toronto, and New York dur- 
ing his Easter trip, says concerning 
church choirs: “Church choirs? Yes, 
we heard lots of them; some good, 
others nothing to boast of. . . . Mr. 
Vogt’'s at Jarvis Street Baptist Church 
is in a class by itself. To ‘my mind, no 
better choir singing can be heard any- 
where. We also heard the fine new or- 
gan in the Metropolitan Church.” 

s 


Among the works new to us which 
have already been decided upon for the 
next concert of the Mendelssohn Choir 
are Liszt’s splendid setting of the Thir- 
teenth Psalm and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
incidental music to the drama “King 
Arthur,” as published in concert form 
by the Novelles. The composer had in- 
tended to make an opera on the story 
of the play, but did not live long 
enough to carry out his purpose. The 
music was first produced at the Lon- 
don Lyceum in 1895, and was much ad- 
mired. 

= 

Mr. Le Queux, the novelist, tells a 
pretty story of Verdi’s modesty. His 
father was an intimate friend of the 
great maestro, and the novelist in his 
youthful days used to visit him at his 
palace at Genoa. One evening they 
were alone in the great musician’s pri- 
vate study, having dined together, 
when the servartt entered with the post. 
Among the letters was a roll of music 
which, on being opened, proved to be a 
new waltz by a Viennese composer who 
had dedicated it to the great master of 
opera. Verdi first hummed it to him- 
self, swaying his head the while, and 
afterwards, seating himself at the pi- 
ano, played it off. Then, having fin- 
ished, the man whose works had 
charmed the world and brought in col- 
ossal royalties, turned to the young 
novelist, and sighing said: “Ah! How I 
wish I could write popular music like 

‘ pee 
that! e 

Mr. Emil Paur has been appointed 
conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
in succession of Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Mr. Paur is a masterly conductor, and 
made a profound impression when he 
directed the Seidl Orchestra in Toronto 
soon after the death of Mr. Seidl. 

> 


Mr. C. Price Green of the district pas- 
senger department of the Grand Trunk 
tailway, has been appointed tenor solo- 
ist of St. Paul’s Church, Bloor street 
east. 

ist ‘ 

Mr. Clarence Eddy revisited Toronto 
last week and gavea recital on the new 
organ of the Metropolitan Church. His 
programme included Bach's Toccata in 
F major, the Fantasia in D flat by 
Saint-Saens, Guilmant’s Seventh Sona- 
ta, an Intermezzo by Alfred Hollins, a 
Toccata in F major by William 
Faulkes, “The Answer,” by Wolten- 
holme, and Bartlett's transcription of 
the “Tannhauser’ March and chorus. 
Mr. Eddy, while not so brilliant a con- 
cert organist as Mr. Lemare or M. Guil- 
mant, is a sound, sterling player on his 
instrument, and interprets with taste 
and judgment. The Bach Toccata was 
given a clear, solid performance, and 
the ‘““Tannhauser” was a good example 
of clever technique and registration. 
The Guilmant Sonata is not so popu- 
larly interesting as many of the com- 
poser’s earlier works. It is a “long- 
winded” effort, being in six movements. 


Miss Grace Lillian Carter was the vo- 
ealist, and sang with her accustomed 
ability Sullivan's ‘Lost Chord.” 

+. 


Princess Theater this week, 
special distinction 
from dozens of other works of the same 
class. 
jingly type, and there is, as usual, one 
great, 
duet between King Dodo and a spright- 
ly lassie named Annette, 
been heard everywhere in the States 
as “The Tale of a Bumblebee.” Mr. 
Richard Golden, 
title role, is well known as a comedian 
of versatility, 
successes here, both in comic opera and 
comedy. 
here with Dora Wiley, many years ago, 
in a production of 
war, . 
of late, and there is a suspicion some- 
times that he is encroaching upon the 
peculiarities of Frank Daniels. The 
piece is handsomely mounted and cos- 
















march has been revived in the second 
act. The leading ladies—Isabelle Un- 
derwood, 
Barnes and Maud K. 
all pleasing voices and act with con- 
siderable spirit. 
derwood has the best singing voice. 
There is an augmented orchestra, and 
the chorus is numerically strong in the 
women’s section. 












Pradley as director of the choir of Ber- 

keley Street Methodist Church, a posi- 

tion she has occupied for many years 

with credit. It is understood that the 

authorities of the ‘church will endeavor 

to induce her to reconsider her decision. 
* 











the concert 
would be given at Massey Hall on the 
26th, and in its place will hold a stu- 
dio concert on the same evening, in the 
Assembly Hall of the Temple Building. 
The tickets already issued for Massey 
Hall will be good for the occasion. 


following fling at 
“The secret of Richard Strauss is out. 
The glossary of musical terms used by 
him has been discovered. Among its 
definitions are the following: ‘Music—A 
succession of more or less discordant 
sounds; the more discordant the sound, 


solete 











“King Dodo,” the comic opera at the 
has no 
to differentiate it 









The music is of the every-day, 






popular hit in the shape ‘of a 






which has 



















the exponent of the 
having made previous 
If I mistake not, he first came 


Strauss’ “Merry 
His methods have broadened 


tumed, and the old style Amazonian 


Hamlin, Gertrude 
Williams—have 


Daisy 


Of the four, Miss Un- 


The resignation is announced of Mrs. 


The Strolling Players have cancelled 
which they announced 















The New York Evening Post has the 
Richard Strauss: 


the better the music.’ ‘Melody—An ob- 
term.’ ‘Discord—See Music.’ 
‘Signature—The number of fflats or 
sharps placed at the beginning of a 
piece to indicate the only key not used 
in the piece.’ ‘Counterpoint—Two or 
more themes forcibly made to go to- 
gether whether they desire it or not. 
(Two barrel-organs playing different 
tunes in the same street are a good ex- 
ample of counterpoint.)’ ”’ 


* 


The Good Friday local concerts, in 
Association Hall and Massey Hall re- 
spectively, were well patronized. The 
successes of the firt-nmamed concert 
were made by Mr. Harold Jarvis, Mrs. 
Mary Waldrum Addy in Scotch and 
English selections; Mrs. Jean Blewett, 
in readings, and Miss Alice Deans, in 
violin solos. At Massey Hall the Royal 
Scots Company reappeared, and the 
hits of the evening were made by Mac- 
kenzie Murdoch, the Scotch violinist, 
and George Neil, the Scottish tenor. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. Flora 
MclIvor-Craig, who sang very accept- 
ably, and Mr. J. W. Bengough, in hu- 
morous illustrated sketches. 





A class in children’s kindergarten 
music for beginners will open at the 
Toronto College of Music on Thursday, 
April 14, at 4 p.m. This class will be 
under Miss Hulda Westman. Apply 
at the college. 


Edward Barton, the English baritone, 
has been engaged for the next Toronto 
Symphony Orchestral concert at the 
Grand Opera House, which takes place 
on Sunday, April 10. Mr. Barton will 
sing “Honor and Arms,’”’ Samson, and 
will be accompanied by the orchestra 
in the number. His second number will 
be Parker's ‘‘Jerusalem.”’ 

a 


Mr. F. S. Law has an article in the 
“Etude” from which it would appear 
that the position of music teachers in 
the United States is not improving. 
Some of his remarks are applicable to 
the state of affairs in Toronto. He 
writes: “The question of short, infre- 
quent lessons is one of no small mo- 
ment to the teacher, coupled as it is 
with the gradual curtailment of the 
teaching season during the last twenty 
or thirty years—at least in our large 
cities. The music teacher’s year, which 
used to consist of ten months, now 
barely embraces eight, and badly bat- 
tered at the edges at that. Indeed, the 
pupil who studies thirty-two weeks in 
a year is growing to be a novelty to 
many of us. This explains the reckon- 
ing now almost universal, of the music 
term as ten weeks, instead of the old- 
fashioned ‘quarter’ of twelve weeks, by 
which the teacher seeks to accommo- 
date himself to changed conditions. 
Country life becomes year by year 
more fashionable; families stay out of 
town later, vacations are prolonged, 
schools do not begin until well into the 
fall. All this, of course, tends to re- 
duce the teacher’s income; he is forced 
to satisfy a twelve months’ hunger 
with an eight month loaf. His days are 
like the Sybiline books—they must 
bring him a living wage, whether few 
or many are bought.” 

CHERUBINO 





What Girls Should Read. 





The broad humanity, the universal 
tone and quality of the best poetry, is 
one of the things which make it good 
for girls to read. There are many in- 
fluences in their lives which tend to 
concentrate their attention on the fact 
that they are girls. It is well for them 
to have other influences which will 
make them remember also that they 
are human beings. Sex is not the su- 
preme distinction.—‘Harper’s Bazar.” 





Hotels and Comfort. 

Whether modern hotels have in- 
creased the comfort of the guest in pro- 
portion to their size and magnificence 
is a question to which one may receive 
conflicting answers. There still survive 
old-fashioned hostelries cherished by 
those who, even in our breathless age, 
love to take their ease in the old-fash- 
ioned way. But these are select spirits, 
and they and their favorite resorts are 
becoming constantly fewer.—Daily 
Graphic.” 





A Lady or a Mirror. 





She was not an untraveled woman, 
but when she entered a large Boston 
hotel she became involved in an em- 
barrassing experience. She walked in 
confidently enough, and presently met 
in a passage-way a large elderly wo- 
man carrying a Boston bag and several 
parcels. Our friend swerved to the 
right, but was confronted by the other 
woman. She turned to the left, but was 
again blocked. Then she stopped and 
said with impatient emphasis, yet not 
without evidence of good breeding: 
“Well! I should like to pass.” The oth- 
er woman had stopped also, and for the 


first time spoke. 
an unmistakable movement of the lips, 
no sound issued therefrom, and our 
friend suddenly awoke to the double 
fact that she was a trifle near-sighted, 
and that some hotels are furnished 
with fine, large mirrors. 
moment a titter from somewhere in the 
vicinity gave her the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of not being entirely alone in the 
house. 


plain, prosaic prig, with his many ex- 
cellent qualities. 
much of the dull, 
very necessary work of the world is 
done efficiently and uncomplainingly by 
this unappreciated race? It is the prigs 
who stay at home, look after the old 
people, mind the estate or the business, 
who go to dull meetings and boards, 
attend petty sessions, write disagree- 
able letters, and dance duty dances.— 
“TLady’s Pictorial.” 


ographer?”’ 


INCORPORATED TORONTO 5!84- A. Bovo, 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


room and for the profession of teaching. 


SCHOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 






CALENDAR 






Studio— 


Conductor of the University of Toronto Glee 
Club. Open for ergagements in Oratorio, 
Concerts, Ete 











Miss Marie Nichols 


The greatest of American Violinists, fresh from her 
European triumphs, will be heard for the first time in 
Toronto in an exacting recital programme, 

















TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 











































But though there was 


At the same 


Praise for the Prig. 





I have a strong partiality for the 


Is it not the fact that 
yninteresting but 









‘Why don’t you ever hire a girl sten- 
“T can’t. I married one.” 










1886. 







Pacsivenr, 



















OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE STREET. 


Students prepared for the concert field, the drawing- 


Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
MAILED ON APPLICATION 





















RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. 


Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. 


W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE SOLOIST 






























Aavanced pupils accepted. 
Studio—Nordheimers’, 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


CONCERT BARITONE 


Studio— Nordheimer’s, 
15 King St. East, Toronto. 








“* Her playing conjures up visions of the great 
Ysaye and Wilhelmj.” 


ASSOCIATION HALL, APRIL 14th 


ALEX. M. GORRIE, Tenor, 
will assist. 
Prices—$1, 75c., and soc. Plan will be open at 


Nordheimer’s, April 12th, 13th and 14th. 


MR. J. M. SHERLOCK 


SINGING MASTER 


Studios: Rooms 5—8, Nordheimer's, 15 King Street 
East. 





Torente Symphony Orchestral Concert 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, APRIL 10th 


SOLOIST 


MR. EDWARD BARTON 


The Eminent Baritone. 


EDMUND HARBY, Mus, Bac, 


Teacher of Piano-playing at Toronto Conservatory 
of Music and Westbourne School. Organist and 
Choirmaster of Parkdale Presbyterian Church. 


GEORGE FOX 
SOLO VIOLINIST 


For terms, ete. address J. W. Baumann 
Rocm 3, Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


W. F. PICKARD 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND ORGAN 


Room 19, Bank of Commerce Building, 

Cor. Yonge and College Streets. 
Fridays—1 to 3 p.m. 

Residence 305 Huron Street. 


BERENICE PARKER 
M.ELL. 











ELOCUTIONIST 
TEACHER AND ARTIST 
Studio—s72 Jarvis St. ‘Phone—N. 865, 





ADRA LUTON, Concert. Soprane 


A limited number of pupils canal Now booking 
engagements for Concerts, At Homes, Musicales, 
etc. Write for circular. For terms and dates apply 
to Woodstock, Ont. 


H. S. SAUNDERS 
VIOLONOELLIST 
21 Harbord Street, or Toronto Conservatory of Music, 


P. J. MCAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio--146 Ossington Avenue 


HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 
M.A., Mus. Bac. (Camb.), F.R,C.0. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's, Bloor East. 
Specialty~ Composition and advanced theory. 


Studio — Nordheimer s, 


MRS. H. W. PARKER 
SOPRANO 


For Dates. Terms, etc., apply to 
Terente Conservatery of Music, Toronte. 














F. H. TORRINGTON, Mus. Dcc., Musical Director. 


Children’s Kindergarten Music Class (for beginners) 
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IN AFFILIATION ITH UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 








Under Miss Hulda Westman 
Opens Thursday, April 14th, at 4 p.m. 


MRS. W. J. OBERNIER 
CONTRALTO 


Certificated pupil of William Shakespeare, London, 

England. PUPI LS RECEIVED—Breathing, Voice 

Building, Artistic Singing. For terms apply— 
Toronto College of Music, or 14 Catherine Street. 



























Mies Mary Hewitt Smart 


vorce CULTURE 


Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Vocal Teacher St. Margaret's College, Toronto. 
Studio—Room U, Yonge Street Arcade. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOKIN and PIANO 


Studio—Toronto College of Music, or Willlams’ 
143 Yonge Street. 


J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon’s Church. 
Musical Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Teacher of Piano and Organ of Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Bishop Strachan School, and 
Branksome Hall. 21 Dunbar Road, Rosedale. 


MISS E. H. MOCKRIDGE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


At Toronto College of pet, Bishop Strachan 
School and St. Monica’s School. 


Residence—No, 10 St. Joseph Street.” 


SEBASTIAN H. BURNETT 


CONCERT BARITONE ORATORIO 
Voice Breathing, Lieder and Diction 


Studio—60 Grenville Street, or Toronto Col- 
lege of Music. 


LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Recently 
returned from Vienna. Concert engagements and 
a limited number of advanced pupils accepted. For 
dates and terms, address Nordheimer’s, King St., or 
278 Jarvis St. 


J, F. JOHNSTONE, C.M. 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. 
Room 5, 269 Coll ge Street, Toronto. 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Pupil of Frau Elizabeth Grosser (Zurich), W. E. 
Haslam, Esq. and Dr. Ham. ‘‘Scored an unqualified 
success ""— Vail and Empire Studios — Castle 
Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nordheimer’s. 


W..0O. FORSYTH 


(Director “Metropolitan School of Musi 
PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 
Art of Piano-Playing, t ar . ony, etc. 


Private studio—Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


Henne HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, Presb: 
oR Ladies’ College and Upper Can 


Address--496 Spadina Ave 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Studio at Mason & Risch, or Toronto College or 
Music. Residence—22 Madison Avenue 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music. 


EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Soloist 


Will receive pupils and concert engagements, In- 
structor of ‘Varsity Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Clubs. 
Teacher Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School, Presbyterian Ladies’ College. 

Studio : aytime, at Nordheimer’s; Evenings, 
College of Music. 


A. T. CRINGAN, kiss. Bac. 


Teacher of Vocal Culture and the het of Singing. 
Careful attention given to tone placing 
development. 


Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Residence— 683 Church St., Toronto, 


Chrystal Brown 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor 


Soloist Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa. 
Now booking engagements in Canada. 
Address—ERIE, Pa. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 


VOICE OULTURE 


Vocal Directress at Loretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Studio—32 King Street West. 
Residence—93 Howland Ave, 


MR. A. S. VOGT 


Teacher In the Advanced Grades of Plane 
Playing. 
Address - - + Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Address— 












































Address— 























168 Carlton Street, or 
Conservatory of Music. 





RS. J. W. BRADLEY 
Directress and Leader of Berkeley Street 
Methodist Church Choir, 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ College, Toronto, 
and Toronto Conservatory of Music, 


130 Seaton Street, Toronto, 





R. and MRS. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Tone placement and ent of voice according 
" tend Heng ssc Alexander Street. 
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Whaley,Royce &Co. 


Canada’s Greatest Music House 


Everything in Sheet Music 


(an> Musical Instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLD VI@LINS, 
CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada. Inspection 


invited. 


INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET - - TORONTO 
Special 
Special Fine Violins 


Write for new Catalogue 
(free) containing list of notcd 
violin makers, photo engrav- 
is gs of celebrated artists, ard 

potogrs = re productions cf 

iolins, ranging in price 
from $40.00 to $5,(00.C0. 


Epecial violins sent on seven 
days’ examination. Montbly 
payments arrarged. Forma) 
certificates of genuinercss 
with each instrument, 


The R. S. WILLIAMS:& SONS CO., Limited 
143 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST) 
Musical Studio— 


28 Floss Platz, LEIPZI6 


Miss Via Macmillan 


will conduct special course for 
piano-teachers in 


Common Sense Method 


for beginners in music April 4th to 
May 4th. The course includes neat set 
of Musical Block Games. Practical lessons 
in teaching at each lecture. Address— 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


THE MODEL SCHOOL of MUSIC 


93 BEVERLEY STREET 























Vocal, Violin, Piano. Theory, Expression 
and Physical Culture. Meyers Music Method 
for beginners. Thoroughly competent staff and high 
standard work in all departments. For particulars 
call or write. 


Toronto Conservatory 
...otring Quartette 


Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, first violin. 
Miss Lina D. Adamson, second violin. 
Miss Lena M. Hayes, viola. 

Miss Lois Winlow, ‘cello. 





Open for engagements. Apply 71 Gloucester Street 








EDUCATION ALL 


TORONTO 
SCHOOL OF DHYSICAL CULTURE 


AND EXPRESSION 
SIMPSON HALL 734 YONGE ST, 


CURATIVE EXERCISES under Medical Supervision. 


Private class or personal attention. 


The Misses Sternberg 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND DANCING 

St. George’s Hall 
Dancing, Simpson Hall, 734 Yonge Street, 
oa ays, 8 p.m. 











- 





W. L. FORSTER 
° Studio will reopen June Ist. 
Studio—24 King Street West 


Wood Carving Studio 


JOHN |. RIDPATH 


Classes and Private Lessons. 
Room 40, Yonge Street Arcade, 











PROFESSIONAL. 


GBERMAN E. TOWNSEND 


Public Accountant and Auditor 


McKinnon Building, Terente 
Room 210. *'Phone—Main 130 











RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 












“* NADIAN -) 
~ SAGCIFIC Ay 


WORLD'S FAIR 


ST. LOUIS 


$19.20 
$25.60 
$30.75 


From Toronto. Sale commences April 
25th. Stopovers at Canadian points and 
Detroit and Chicago. Proportionate rates 
from other stations. Apply to any Cana- 
dian Paeific Agent, or 


A. H. NOTMAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


1 King Street East, TORONTO, 








Good 15 days. 


Good 30 days. 


Good until Dec. 15th. 








CRU eget 


Magnificent Trains to the Greatest 
of World’s Fairs via the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. 


The Greatest Ex a the world ever saw opens, 
at St. Louis, Mande ril 30, and closes Dec, 1, 1904. 

It cost $50,000 

All the world is ‘ae with the best achievements of ¢ 
mankind. 

Canada is there with a beautiful pavilion to wel- 
come you and make you feel at home. 

Wrice to the undersigned for descriptive matter and; 
particulars regarding r: duced rates, etc, 


$14, 8 TORONTO to WASH-. 


INGTON and RETURN 


g April gael rath and 13, valid re:urning ; 
a Apel Seu, 1904. Proportionate rates from other, 


aan Serer Leaves Tore tly op. 
and "Lemigh V Valley, a Toronto ae one - 


For tickets and all information apply to any Agent 
Grand Trunk Railway System, or to J. D. McDonald, . 
District Passenger Agent, Toronto. 
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’Tonio’s General. 





HE police magistrate of an in- 
land city—at one side a high 
desk, at the rear a grated door 
opening into a corridor of célls. 
Half a dozen policemen and 

several reporters in various indolent 
attitudes, too lazy even to fan them- 
selves. Behind the desk a tall man 
with a military bearing and an empty 
sleeve. Such is the scene. 

Officer Riley marched his prisoner up 
to the desk—an Italian, swarthy and 
sullen. In a country where taxes are 
levied for every window in a house, is 
it wonder that little sunshine falls on 
the people’s faces? — 

The tall, military man fingered a let- 
ter as he looked sternly down at the 
prisoner. 

“T got ‘im, yer Honor!” 
Riley. 

“You fellows are a damn nuisance,” 
said his Honor, ‘‘and I’m going to make 
an example of you. You were grinding 
your organ along Sylvania avenue.” 

The Italian laid his arm lovingly over 
the instrument suspended from his 
shoulder by straps and sustained by a 
sort of wooden stilt. 

“T no damn nuisance,’’ he said. 
name Antonio Pagliacci.” 

“Here’s the complaint against you,” 
said the military man, holding up the 
letter. ‘You shall hear it: 

Superintendent of Police: 

Dear Sir—I believe there is an or- 
dinance forbidding organ-grinders 
the street, and I should like to know 
why the police do not enforce the 
law? For three mornings in suc- 
cession an Italian has passed 
through Sylvania avenue with an 
organ, and the nuisance is becom- 
ing intolerable. If these people are 
permitted to continue, why not 
confine them to the poorer quar- 
ters, where the racket will not grate 
on refined ears? 

“That’s signed by one of the richest 
and best men in the town,” said the 
magistrate. 

A gloomy sort of defiance darkened 
the Italian's face. ‘I no care,” he said. 
*‘When I make de little children glad, I 
no care when de big man get mad.” 

“But we care,’ said the magistrate. 
“Fined ten dollars and costs, and don’t 
you do it again.” 

The Italian put his hand to his head 
in a dazed way. “I no understand,’’ he 
said. ‘In Italy American man give me 
ten dollar, here make me pay ten.” 

“Gave ’im ten?—that’s good, Dago,” 
called out a policeman sitting in the 
window. ‘Now shell out the same 
tenner.”’ 

“Dat true—one time in 
Drunken sailor men on street. I play 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ They cry, cry 
like little baby. One come up an’ give 
me ten dollar gold.” 

“That was to stop playing,” 
teered one of the reporters. 

“The man was drunk, sure,” suggest- 
ed a policeman. 

“T thought you'd ’a’ got the ten from 
some crowned head maybe. Ever play 
for kings or queens?” 

“I play for de great 


said Officer 


“My 


Napoli. 


volun- 


general in 


world,” and the Italian’s face lit up 
proudly. 

“Le’s hear about it, Dago,” cried 
someone. 


The military-looking man was figur- 
ing up costs and making an entry in a 
Jarge book. The Italian began: 

“I first live in New York, you know. 
One day I play on corner of big street 
—play twice, then go on. Then young 
woman came out, run after me—give 
me half a dollar. ‘Play again,’ she say. 
‘Play “Star Spangle Banner.” Sick man 
Want to hear.’ 

“She point at window upstairs. I 
play again—‘Star Spangle Banner’ and 
Verdi ‘Miserere.’ Then go away. Nex’ 
day I come again.” 

“You remembered the 
eh?” 

“T play ‘Star Spangle Banner’ and 
Verdi march from ‘Belisario.’ Girl 
come down an’ say, ‘Come play every 
day—General verra sick.’”’ 

“Did she give you another half?’ 

“I come every day to big fine house. 
I play ‘Star Spangle Banner,’ ‘Beli- 
sario,’ ‘Trovatore.’ Next week, maybe 
two week, girl come down an’ tell me, 
“General say you come up once.’ 

“Me go up. Fine house, nice lounge, 
curtains, pictures, statuas, many 
sword. Me go up front room, see gen- 
eral. He sit in big chair, his foot on 
other big, chair, pillows hold him up, 
blankets round his leg. 

“‘T like you play,’ he say. ‘I 
hear “Star Spangle Banner.” 
think about Appomatto.’ ”’ 

“What's that?’’ demanded the 
with the empty sleeve. 

“Appomatto! Then general say, 
“What de other tune?—sad, slow, strong 
tune?’ 

“ *Belisario,’ I say. 

“**Play him,’ he say. 

“T play him—you know.” 

The Italian reached for the crank of 
his organ, and the strains of that mag- 
nificent march, into which Donizetti has 
put so much of frustrated ambition, of 
desolate glory, of solemn sorrow and 
sublime anguish, filled the police court 
—that march in Donizetti rises almost 
to the sublimiity of the funeral music 
in the “Goetterdaemmerung.” 

“T tell him about the opera I see in 
Milano—how old general win all world 
—many great fight, then king put his 
eyes out, and he have to beg in street— 
blind, starve. 

“*Yes,’ say general, ‘poor Belisari, 
poor Belisari! They do same thing yet 
—put eyes out, make beg in street.’ 

“IT no understand him. 

“*You play every day,’ he say—‘every 
day till I dead. I die soon. You play 
every day, play “Belisari’’ an’ “Star 
Spangle Banner.’””’ That make me think 
about Appomatto.’ ” 

“What's that?’ again demanded the 
tall, military-looking man, who was 
now listening intently. 

“Appomatto! Little while later, may- 
be two week—I play every day—woman 
come down again. 

“*They take general away to-mor- 
row,’ she say. ‘You no need come again. 
He go to country. He send you this, 
no have money.’. She give me medaglia, 
golden medaglia, with face of general 
on. ‘ 

“Next morning they take him away 
in carriage. He look thin, hollow in 
face, his eye deep in. I see him—lots of 
people see him. They call him ‘ll gran 
#eneral.’ When carriage go away, I 
Play ‘Belisario.’ He look out an’ look 
back at me. I cry, an’ look at picture 
on medagiia. 

“Afterwards I hear he die. I 
forget. I go away from New York, 
come here to play organ. I] gran gen- 
‘eral no think organ damn nuisance. Il 
‘General Belisario!"" , 

The Italian fumbled a medal suspend- 
-ed from his neck by a string. It was a 
thin piece of gold about the size of a 
thalf-dollar. His other hand he plunged 
into a pocketful of coin, to pay his 
tfine. 

“Ten dollar?” he asked. 

“Let's see the medal?” 
mleeved man said. 

The Italian handed it to him. 

The old seldier saw on the token the 
lineaments of a face he had known 
well. He had watched that face at 
Donelson, at Shiloh, in the Wilderness, 
at Appomattox, in weary days before 
Richmond. He handed back the medal 
with tears in his eyes. 

“Never mind,” he cried as the Ital- 
ian began counting out dimes upon the 
lesk. “Never mind—fine is remitted. 
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I'll settle the costs. You go back and 
play in Sylvania avenue.”’ 

Officer Riley looked up in amaze- 
ment. 

“Riley,’’ said the empty-sleeved man, 
“if Von Highton kicks any more, you 
tell him this man has a special permis- 
sion to play wherever he damn 
pleases.” 

Officer Riley saluted in a sort of puz- 
zled way. 

“By whose order shall I tell him?” 

The man with the empty sleeve stood 
very erect. There was a tremor in his 
voice and a tear in his eye as he car- 
ried his hand to his cap. 

“Tell him—tell him it is by order of 
General Grant!'""—George Seibel in ‘‘Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine.’”’ 





A Puzzling Subject. 





ATTENDED a reception the other 

day that was given to men who 

had been successful in various 

lines. and, being a student of hu- 

man nature, I proceeded to find 
out all I could about them. 

First I went up to a man with long- 
ish hair and said: ‘Well, it is easy to 
see that you’ve made your money sell- 
ing pictures. You're an artist, aren’t 
you?” 

You should have seen the 
with which he regarded me. 

“T an artist? Don’t ever 
ot me. I am a lecturer, and I have 
lectured in every considerable town 
from Maine to Lower California. I am 
an expounder of thought. I have no 
time for anything as wishy-washy as 
pictures, either painting them or sell- 
ing them.” 

T apologized 


tart look 


think that 


as humbly as I could. 
for T realized that he felt insulted at 
having been thought an artist, and 
then I left him and went to another 
man. who looked as if he were used to 
facing audiences. 

“T said confidently: ‘‘You’ve made 
your money at lecturing. Am I right?” 

He regarded me with silent contempt 
for a while and then he said: 

“Do you think that I would conde- 
scend to appear before lyceum audi- 
ences and prayer meetings and take 
money for it? No, sir, i am proud to 
say that I am an actor. and I am con- 
tent to recite the lines set down for me 
by Shakespeare, himself an actor. J 
wouldn’t condescend to be a lecturer if 
there were no other way of earning 
money.” 

I saw that I had missed it again. 
and I left him and hurried off to an- 
other man, who had longish hair and 
a mobile lip, and, thinking that he was 
surely an actor, I said: 

“Well, I suppose you made your 
money by treading the boards and ut- 
tering the immortal lines of the Bard 
of Avon.” 

He nearly fainted. ‘‘Do I look like 
an actor? What would my Baptist 
father say if he heard that? No, sir. 
I go to the theater now and then for 
amusement, but I look on an actor and 
upon all persons who sell their emo- 
tions as of a grade beneath me. I am 
a writer. I’d sooner starve than go 
upon the stlage.”’ 

I felt that logically I was getting a 
grade higher each time, and yet ali the 
men I had seen so far looked to be 
gentlemen. While I thought on these 
things I saw a man whom I took to 
be the author of some successful didac- 
tic book, he looked so downright. 

“You made your money by writing# 
said I to him, confidently. 

He made a wry face. 

“Gee whiz! Do I look like an author? 
I'll have my hair clipped to-morrow. 
No, sir! I want you to understand that 
I come of a race of hard-headed, prac- 
tical people, and we have earned our 
money by the sweat of our brows. 
Books are playthings. I believe in 
work.” 

i was now in despair. I had not hit 
it right once. However, I saw a fellow 
with a pleasant face and long curly 
hair, and, thinking to go by the law 
of contraries, I said to him, insincerely: 

“Well, it’s easy to see you made your 
money in business.”’ 

He ran his hands through his long 
hair and said: 

“You do me an injustice. There’s not 
a drop of business blood in me, and I 
thank God for it. I am an artist and 
have been ever since I was born. I 
sell my pictures by an agent or I guess 
I'd starve. It’s enough for me to get 
my bread and butter out of it, but I’d 
go on painting if nobody bought. A 
business man; a Philistine! Ye gods!” 

He went away shaking his head. 
Now, when I reflected that the artist 
loked down on the business man, who 
looked down on the author who looked 
down on the actor, who looked down on 
the lecturer, who looked down on—the 
artist, I found myself up against some- 
thing almost as puzzling as eternity. 

I finally came to the conclusion that 
the only man who really has a right tu 
look down on another is he who does 
not do anything for money. 

But, as near as I can make out, the 
name for that sort of man is tramp.— 
Charles Battell Loomis in ‘‘The Critic.” 





The Prodigy’s Punishment. 





The infant prodigy of a Cincinnati 
household had just learned to swear. 

One evening, when the family were 
sitting about, and hig father, a man of 
rare absence of mind, was reading in 
his easy-chair, the youngster looked 
wickedly up at his parent and said 
aloud, ““Papa, go to de debbil.” 

There was a moment of astounded 
silence, the boy’s sisters and mother 
waiting in quiet horror for the lord and 
master to administer chastisement. 

That gentleman, affected by the at- 
mospheric pressure, suddenly laid down 
his paper and gazed about him. Hav- 
ing a misty idea that his son had ques- 
tioned him, and gathering from the 
faces of the assembled multitude that 
something was expected of him, a fath- 
er, he plunged at words and said grave- 
wy: 

“Say please, Richard.” 





Why She Liked School. 





Little Mary Ellen had been attending 
school for a year, One day towards the 
end of the summer vacation she ran to 
her mother, and with apparent impa- 
tience in her manner enquired when 
school would open again, 
“Only a few more days,” 
answered encouragingly. 
Mary Ellen's face brightened with 
pleasure. Her mother’s bosom swelled 
with pride at this evidence of the 
daughter's early love of learning. 
“Takes after the Smiths,’’ was her in- 
ward observation, Then she asked: 
“Why are you so eager to get back 
to school, my dear?” 
“So we can have recesses,"’ Mary El- 
len frankly replied, 


the mother 





To Honor ‘‘Hamlets” Author. 





A memorial to Shakespeare, to com- 
memorate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of “Hamlet” 
is to be erected at Elsinore. Although 
the tragedy of “Hamlet” first appeared 
in 1602 and a quarto edition followed In 
1608, it was not until 1604 that the text 
of the play, as the author finally left it 
to the world, was printed. The pro- 
jected memorial takes the form of a 
statue by the Danish sculptor, Louls 
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Automobiling 
Touring 


If you've never experienced 
the joy of Auto touring 
there’s something ‘ coming 
to you.” If you know what 
touring is you'll appreciate 
this list of cars we handle : 


Auto Car 
Packard 
Thomas 
Peerless 
Steven Duryed 
Ford 

Ivanhoe 


Write for our Catalogues. 
Call at the new show-rooms. 


“ Automobile Corner” 
BAY & TEMPERANCE STREETS 


Canada Cycle & Motor Co. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO 


—_——— 


Hasselriis of Rome, and represents the 
poet in a sitting posture with book on 
knee and pen in hand. The literary as- 
sociations of the palace in which the 
statue will be erected are well known. 
The castle of Kronborg is reputed to be 
far-famed Elsinore, on the ramparts of 
which the ghost appeared to Hamlet. 


eS 


Mixed Metaphor. 





A celebrated Irish judge once passed 
sentence in the following manner: The 
prisoner was a butler, who had been 
convicted of stealing his master’s -wine. 
“Dead to every claim of natural af- 
fection, blind to your own real inter- 
ests, you have burst through all the 
restraints of religion and morality, and 
have for many years been feathering 
your own nest with your master’s bot- 
tles.’’—‘*‘Tit-Bits.” 





A Rhyming Marriage Service. 





No less eccentric than indolent was 
the Rev. Mr. X., of whom many queer 
stories are related. He indulged his 
disrelish for giving himself unneces- 
sary trouble to an astonishing degree. 
That he was not an exemplification of 
the adage, “Lazy folks always take the 
most pains,” is proved by the following 
incident: 

On a certain evening a couple who 
had started for his house with the in- 
tention of being married by him were 
overtaken by a hard thunder-shower. 
Wet and draggled as to attire, but with 
purpose undampened, they finally 
turned up at an unseasonably late hour 
and knocked at Parson X.’s door. He 
reluctantly rose, and without dressing 
opened an upper window to learn what 
was wanted. 

On being informed as to the nature 
of the callers’ errands, he bade them 
remain where they were, and forthwith 
proceeded then and there to tie the Knot 
with this improvisd marriage service: 


“Under my window, in stormy weather, 

I join this man and woman together: 

Let none but Him who made this thun- 
- der 

Ser put this man and wife asunder.” 





———————— 


Long-Lived Popularity. 





No veteran lags superfluous on the 
English stage. In their declining years, 
when their art has declined with them, 
the veterans still retain their hold upon 
the public. Why, even when a singer 
has lost his voice he doesn’t lose his 
public. People rushed to hear Mr. Sims 
Reeves whisper. It is not that they 
liked his whisper; they liked Mr. Sims 
Reeves.—Richard Mansfield in the New 
York “Herald.” 
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Bananas Go Up. 








“Why, see here, you've raised the 
price of your bananas again!” 

“Yes, yes. Me raisa price. Too mucha 
war.” 

“What's the war got to do with it?” 


“War raisa price. Raise price of 
bread. Raisa price of yteat. Raisa 
price of banan’.” 

“Nonsense. Why should war raise 


the price of bananas?” 

“War raisa price. Russia man, Japa 
man, buy aplenty banan’. Eata banan’, 
throw skin down so! Long come greata 
general, step on banan’ skin, whoof! 
He fall and breaka his head. All ze 
generals fall. Take much banan’. War 
raisa price.’’—Cleveland “Plain Dealer.”’ 


- -sooe -— _ 


The festive maple tree now flows red- 


hot 

Unto the gurgle of the bluebird’s 
chirrup: 

But when the steaming buckwheat- 


cake is not, 
Wherefore the squirtle of the maple 
syrup? — “Judge.” 
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“Young man," said the long-haired 
passenger to the occupant of the oppo- 
site seat, “do you know that I've never 
spent a penny for liquor in my whole 
life?” 

“Really!” responded the young man 
to whom the remark was addressed, 
with a look of great interest on his 
face; “how do you work it?” 

‘here once was a bulldog named Caesar 
Saw a cat and he thought he would 

taesar, 
But the cat was too fly, 
And she scratched out an eye; 
Now Caesar just sees her and flaesar. 
—Philadeiphia “Press. 











NIGHT. 
The Cat Girl. 


TYPE of girl that women al- 
A ways understand, and men nev- 

er do, is the Cat Girl. Outward- 

ly she is generally very at- 
tractive. Preferably she is small, with 
masses of fluffy hair, and large, ingen- 
uous blue eyes. Her long suit, how- 
ever, is her cunning, little, kitteny 
ways, and her air of artless ignorance 
and innocence, which always leaves her 
masculine admirer convinced that she 
is such a baby that she doesn't under- 
stand the significance of the things 
that she does and says. 

A woman knows the Cat Girl when 
she sees her by intuition, but the dis- 
cerning masculine observer may recog- 
nize her by certain unfailing signs. The 
first of these is the way she purrs when 
the fur is stroked the right way. As 
long as she is permitted to have the 
center of the stage and get al! the bou- 
quets, nothing can exceed her sweet- 
ness and amiability. She is not only 
gracious, she is effusive. While you 
minister in any way to her comfort or 
pleasure, she pours out an unending 
stream of protestatations of gratitude 
and she is the sort of person of whom 
the undiscriminating say ‘ 
preciative.” 





‘she is so ap- 


Let a man show her any attention 
and she beams and gurgles with de- 
light. It is so Kind of him to come to 


see her. It is so Good of him to take 
her to the theater. It is so Generous 
of him to bring her a box of candy. It 
is such a Delight to listen to the con- 
versation of a man so wise and bril- 
jliant, and witty, and learned, as he. 
This is naturally flattering to a man 
and makes him feel that he is the on 


ly 









one. This is a mistake. A cat will purr 
under any hand that strokes it the 
right way, and the Cat Girl will gush 
over any man who is good for opera 
tickets and violets. 

Another sign by which the Cat 
may be distinguished is t sly 
ner in which she uses her claws. 


are sheathed in velvet, and sh 
gentle and angelic that men nev 
pect her of having such a dangerous 
weapon concealed about her person. 
This enables her to get in her deadly 
scratch where it will do the most good. 
For instance, a man says to her: “What 
a pretty girl Sallie Smith is!’”’ and the 
Cat Girl responds: “Isn’t she pretty! 
It’s just wonderful how well she makes 
up. Nobody would believe that she 
paints and wears false hair if they 
didn’t know it.’’ Oh, perhaps, a man 
praises the vivacity of some woman, to 
which the Cat Girl assents, but adds 
that she drinks, and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, the vicious rake of 
the claws has been given so deftley that 
the man doesn’t realize that the Cat 
Girl has laid open a sister woman's 
character to the bone. 

The Cat Girl may also be known by 
the ease with whicn she gets her back 
up about nothing. She is all suavity 
and agreeability as long as everything 
goes her way, but the minute her little 
feelings are ruffled she spits fire. She 
is the kind of girl who is always imag- 
ining herself slighted, and who can 
never accept a reasonable excuse. If a 
man breaks an engagement with her 
she considers it a premeditated insult, 
no matter how important the business 
or how urgent the family necessity 
which kept him away; if he fails to get 
the best seats at the theater she is 
sure that he did it to put an affront 
upon her, and if he marries her he may 
confidently count on having to spend 
half of his life in trying to wheedle her 
out of the sulks, and the other half in 
trying to avoid doing any one of the 
millions of things at which she takes 
offence. 

The Cat Girl is also cruel, and likes 
to play with a man’s heart as if it were 
a mouse. If a man loves her, and she 
doesn’t intend to marry him, she does- 
n't let him go. She keeps him forever 
dangling after her until the best years 
of his life are wasted, his wnoie nature 
embittered, and his faith in ali that is 
good and true in woman blasted. 

The Cat Girl loves the soft, warm 
side of life. She nas not usually much 
intelligence, but she has an instinct for 
getting what she wants that amounts 
to genius. As a girl her smiles are 
graduated by the length of a man 
pocketbook; when she marries 
takes the best catch in ght, 
should her husband fail in business sh 
does not make the mistake that s 
many foolish women with more hea 
than head do, of cheerfully following 
him into poverty and obscurity. She 
goes back to her people if they have a 
comfortable home, and is the sort of a 
woman who forsakes a man in his 
troubles, and then gets a divorce from 
him on the grounds of desertion. 

As a domestic pet the Cat Girl has 
her attractions, especially when she is 
young and kitteny. She is pretty and 
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graceful, and her little tricks are di- 
verting, but the man who fancies her 
had best beware. Sometimes she ad- 


2 seratch that leaves a scar 
irries to the grave.. 


DOROTHY DIX. 











When Clecpatra 







Got gay one night an k Pear 
All frugal folk cried For shame 
But marveled at her j he same 


And she was right and s was wise 
To thus get in and advertise 


When Cheops made his subjects bid 
On contracts for a pyramid. 

He got a tomb well worth a king 
(Though not a very useful thing) 
But he was rgiht and he was wise 
To thus get in and advertise 


When old Diogenes began 

Pot hunting for an honest man 
His chances for success were slim; 
But folks began discussing him— 
And he was right and he was wise 
To thus get in and advertise. 


When Dr. Johnson made a spree 
Of forty-seven cups of tea 

He surely showed his savoir faire 
By having Mr. Boswell there— 
And he was right and he was wise 
To thys get in and advertise 


Tis sad, but it is true, the same, 

That those who fill the Book of Same 
Have left their records, more or less, 
Through seme tremendous foolishness— 
Yet they were right and they were wise 
To thus get in and advertise, 


Blame not the actress out of funds 

Who plans to lese her diamonds, 

Blame not the millienaire who capers 

To get hie actions im the papers; 

They've litth to immortalize, 

But they at least can advertise 
—Wallace Irwin 


ee 


Reminiscences. of Spencer. 


If you wish for a rough gauge of a 
man’s intelligence, Spencer used often 
to say, you cannot find a be*ter one 
than to odserve the propertion which 
personalities bear to generalities in his 
conversa tion. Judged by this test 
Spencer would have come out easily 
fret of ali the men I have ever talked 
with. During twenty years of inter- 
course, I can hardly remember hearing 
him speak of an individual except for 
some practical purpose, or else te illus- 
trate some general principle. His talk 
was of generalities. He generalized in- 
cessantly; almest everything he said 
was a generalization. If rou remarked 
it was a fine day, Spencer would an- 
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Sow the “Queen City” 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


PER POUND 25c. 
Large Packet I0c. 


There are 35 


SWEET PEAS 


Our beautifully illustrated 100 page Cataiegue Free, 
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Crush 
Leather 
Belt 


Was originated in Paris and is now acknowledged in Europe and 
America as the only fashionable Belt to be worn with tailor-made and 


walking gowns. 


For some years we have been the leading belt-makers of Canada 
and you can always dedend on us for advance styles. 


We carry in stock LEATHER BELTS FOR CHILEREN, 


and make special belts to order. 
Catalogue S of Travel- 
ing and Leather Good 

is Mailed Free. e 
We Prepay Ontario Ex- 
press Charges... . - 
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Leather Goods& Co Limited 
105 KING S' WEST. 





The TORONTO VIAVI CO. takes 


pleasure in announcing to the readers of | 


the “ Saturday Night,” that our first Lec- 
ture of the Spring Series will be given, 


Thursday, April 14th, 


At 3 P.M. 
IN OUR NEW LECTURE HALL, 


which has just been completed, at our 
Offices, 


Suite L., Confederation Life Bldg. 


This 
full of interest on subjec’s with which 
every woman, who desires good health, 
should be familiar. The Lecture is for 
Ladies only, and is free, and you are 
requested to bring your friends 


Lecture will be instructive and 


There will be announcements made at 


this Lecture, which will greatly interest 


tt 
tn 


you, both with reference to our Spring 
Opening and Social gatherings, and the 
free presentation to those present, who 
cesire it, of 


valuab!e, 


of Viavi Hygiene, a 


con. 
i Opy 


most 600 page, cloth-bound 
book 


TORONTO VIAVI CO. 


Suite L, Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto 


Elevator, West Entrance. ‘Phone— Main 3049 
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six months. On Thursday they had 
bridge in Mrs ell 


their pretty home 


honor of Sew 
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ny Henry Crease 
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1 at Brantford it whic 
nd Mrs. ShaW poured te: 
over the dainties 


P attractive girls 


issisteqd 


little 
are 
home. 


Two 


F the 
but 


ne mo lntere ting bits 
and Crafts Exhibition 

in carved wood, with sil- 
ver hinges, the work of Mary CC . 
of Minto, and a 
ed fire screen on an upright wood- 
en standard, of white satin embroidery 


Arts are i 


er’s tray 
troiine 


Countess little ld- 


shie 
shay 


2 | I mean, 


the work of the second daughter of the 
house of Minto, a young maiden of 
eighteen, who is now in Germany, and 
is, if the fates be kind, to make her 
bow at the court of King Edward this 
season. 

= 

Mrs. Donald Macdonald has taken a 
house in Beverley street, and will oc- 
cupy it on May 1. 
i * 
“Chamberlain Chapter,” 
Miss Constance Rudyerd Boulton, in 
the absence of Mrs. Land, held a very 
large and interesting meeting on Wed- 
nesday. Miss Foster and Miss Turner 
read papers. Mrs. Bond and Mrs. Def- 
ries poured tea. 


regented by 


¥ 

Many hostesses have announced that 

they will discontinue their reception 
days for this season. 
* 


Mrs. Ramsay (nee Meredith) gave an 
afternoon tea on Wednesday at her 
o- in Crescent road. 

* 
! 


Mrs. Mortimer Clark received on 
Thursday at Government House, from 
30 to 6.30 o'clock. 


Mr. Archie Sullivan and Mr. Lou 
Conrad took charge of the programme 
at the “Poster Show” Friday 
ternoon, and will give some of their 
amusing representations this evening, 
at the closing entertainment. Someone 
has nicknamed these two young fellows 
the “Irrepressibles,” but I remarked 

it it Was not a person famous for ex- 
ertions to entertain. 


on af- 


Cabinet Interludes. 


(Discussion in the Ontario Cabinet on 
proposed reply of Premier Ross to 
the ministerial deputation which asked 
his intentions regarding prohibition.) 
I i We are once more, 
1, required to say what we are 
do about prohibition, 
J. M. Gibson (taking a draft 
out of his pocket and throwing 
it before the Premier, with a yawn)—I 
think that’ll fill the bill—soothing with- 
t being narcotic; helpful without be- 
ing excitingly encouraging. 
Mr. Ross (reads)—‘‘I heartily agree 
i total cessation of drinking would 
1 effective remedy against intoxi- 


L’remier Ross-— 


John Dryden—What about the 
ration caused by the Agricultural 
report the 
to eradicate the 
It seems to me 
Hon. J. M. (earnestly)—Then 
there is the feeling of inebriation which 
follows of Peter Ryan’s timber 
I would impress upon the Coun- 
cil the necessity of the utmost precau- 
tion, 
Hon. Mr. to speak of 
ntoxicat caused by the ar- 
il of the rangeville train at 8 a.m,, 
fter an all-night session. I will make 
of your objections. (Continues 
read.) “Your determined demand 
the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the imbibing of liquor and your 
entire refusal of an act regulating the 
luration of drinks, the size of glasses, 
i the number of cherries in cock- 
leads me to believe that you will 
whole loaf or nothing.” 
R. Stratton—I might be per- 
to observe, Mr. Speaker—ahem! 
Mr. Premier—that the whole 
course of my parliamentary experience 
led me firm belief that no 
be to the time expended 
a drink. In the first place 
I think my honorable friend, Mr. 
will agree with me—it de- 
tirely upon the nature of the 
isiness being transacted between the 
and the drinkor—if I may be 
itted to indulge in a humorous al- 
It well-known fact that 
general election, and even 
result is Known, it is absolute- 
iry in the public interest to 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


NINETEEN 


HUNDRED AND FOUR 
WALL-PAPERS x % 


We ask the careful attention of our patrons to 
the following notes of our present stock. 
Drawing Rooms.—|n French and Eng- 
lish reproductions of fine old silks, laces, etc., plain 
brocades, fac simile reproductions of Colonial de- 
signs, etc., prices range from 20c. to $7.00 per 


roll. 


Dining Rooms, Libraries, etc.— 
Beautiful tapestry effects in Flemish and Old 
French designs, a wide range of Forest and 
Verdure designs, Cheviot papers in diaper pat- 
terns, large flat effects in beautiful colorings, 
English and French flock papers in broad stripes 


and conventional designs, prices ftom 


$10.00. 


Halls.—I\n 


20c [to 


English designs by Voysey, 
Walter Crane, Bailie Scott, ete. 


Some very 


satisfactory hall papers, as low as 2oc. per roll. 
Also German and French self-colored papers in 
rich reds, greens and browns. 

Bed Chambers.—tThe most delightful 
collection we have ever shown in dainty stripes, 


silks, laces and 


muslins, 


old cretonnes and 


chintzes and small diapers with floral upper thirds 
all the way from toc. to $2.00 per roll. 


Bath Rooms. — A great range of varnished 
tiles and other designs, sanitaries, etc. 


Plain Effects. A full line of English 


Eltonbury silk Fibres, Ingrains amd Tints, from 


20c. per roll up. 


Japanese Leathers.—!n marvellous 
reproductions of the Old Spanish and Italian 


leathers. 


Anaglypta.—\n raised patterns for decora- 


tion. 
rooms: 


This is a very useful material for bath 


Japanese Grasscloth.—A very beau- 
tiful matérial having the effect of raw silk weav- 


ing on the wall. 


Burlaps,Buckrams, Denims,etc.— 


In all the newest ideas and colorings. 


Sized 


canvas for painting up to go inches wide. 

Plate Rails and Picture Mould- 
ings. —A superb range of designs, specially 
selected for our wall-papers. 

Customers ordering by mail will please give 
us as many particulars as to color, price, etc., as 
possible, to enable us to select satisfactorily 
from the very large number of patterns in stock. . 
Skilled workmen sent to any part of Canada. 
Complete interiors designed, including decora- 
tions, hangings, furniture, etc. 


THE ELLIOTT & SON CO. LIMITED 


79 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


spend protracted periods in taking 
drinks or superintending the taking of 
such drinks by others. How could 
government be carried on otherwise? 
As to the size of glasses, that is im- 
material, seeing that a man can take 
many drinks out of one glass, however 
small. Why, sir, I have known several 
gentlemen of high repute at critical 
moments in the nation’s history to 
drink out of the same glass and, on oc- 
casions, out of the same bottle. As to 
the number of cherries in cocktails, I 
must admit that my own preference 
favors the modest figure two. But, sir, 
as I before remarked- 

Hon. Mr. Ross (looking bored)—I am 
sorry that I cannot agree with you, 
nor can I see how cherries and cock- 
tails may appropriately be classed to- 
gether, the one being of the animal, the 
other of the vegetable kingdom. The 
use of drinks in government is a mat- 
ter which I prefer to leave to others. 
(Continues to read.) “Should you not 
xet what you want this session, we 
have not the least objection to your 
asking for it again, as often as you 
please, at other sessions in the future.” 
I think that will do. 

Hon. John Dryden (nonchalantly)—It 
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seems all right, with one exception—the 


reference to 
in the second paragraph, 
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“ 


a whole loaf or nothing,” 
might be 
changed. Bread, being an agricultural 
product, comes within my jurisdiction, 


AND LOAN COMPANY 


LIMITED 


In business as a Savings Bank and 
Loan Company since 1854, 


HEAD OFFICE: 


78 Church St., Toronto 


BRANCH “A” 


522 Queen St, W. 


Cor. Hackney 


Assets $3,000,000.00 


3:/. 


Withdrawable by Cheques. 


Interest allowed on Dee 
posits from Twenty Cents 
upwards, 


Office Hours : 


9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


OPEN EVERY SATURDAY NICHT 
7 to 9 O'Clock. 


JAMES MASON, Managing Director 


ONLY VENTILATED MATTRESS 


Mattress Perfection 


Nothing equals a ‘‘ MARSHALL MATTRESS for 


COMFORT 


Nothing approaches it for 


HEALTH 


Ventilated —never sags - can't get hard—lastsalifetime. 


The Marshall Sanitary MattressCo. 
Send for booklet. TORONTO 
Factories—Toronto, Chicago, and London, England, 
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The “Fraternal Monitor” 
Discusses the 1. 0. F. 


ITS GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
COMMENTE]) UPON. 


HE FRATERNAL MONI- 
TOR, the leading fra- 
ternal journal upon the 
continent, in its issue of 
April 1st has an article 
entitled ‘“A Glance at 
at the Independent 
Order of Foresters,” 
which we give below. 

“Although founded in 1874, the In- 
dependent Order of Foresters really 
began its work in 1881, when it was 
reorganized by the present leader of 
its forces, Dr. Oronhyatekha. Its his- 
tory, therefore, is practically of only 
twenty-three years. It is instructive 
to glance at the results which it has 
achieved in spite of very considerable 
difficulties which it had to encounter. 

“This Order has probably been at- 
tacked more than any other of the re- 
putable societies. The reason is to be 
found in the facts: 

“(1) That its leader was a fearless 
foe, never sparing in his blows to his 
opponents, and 

“(2) That under his guidance the 
Order pursued a very vigorous and 
aggressive policy, and has, therefore, 
come to be looked upon as a captain 
in the forces of fraternalism. 

“A society with such a man as the 
fighting Mohawk at its head might be 
expected to occupy just such a place. 
It is fair, however, to say of the 
Supreme Chief of the Foresters that, 
while he has battled for his Order 
first, he has nevertheless done it in 
such a manner, and with such ability, 
that his victories have been victories 
for the general cause, and have in- 
spired the fraternal forces everywhere 
with fresh determination and vigor for 
the struggle in which they are en- 
gaged. 

THE DEATH RATE. 


“The history of the twenty-three 
years of the Order demonstrates the 
value of the application of careful 
medical tests. The Foresters have 
sometimes been criticized because of 
the severity with which their Supreme 
Medical Board has dealt with appli- 
cants, but the Supreme Physician 
seems to have gone on the idea that 
he owed nothing to the applicants 
but everything to the society and, 
therefore, felt that, even at the ex- 
pense of growth, it was his duty to 
keep down the death rate. We notice 
that in 1882 the deaths per thousand 
in the I. O. F. were 11, and in 1885 
they were 7.76. Never since the lat- 

vear has the rate been as high as 
even 6.75 in the thousand, and only 
in seven different years of the eigh- 
teen has it reached 6.00 In 1902 it 
was less than in 1901, and in 1903 
slightly less than 1902, being 6.46. In 
considering these figures, it ought 
to be remembered that this Order ac- 
cepts applicants up _ to the age of 
fifty-five years of age, a maximum 
considerably higher than that adopted 
by many of the societies and, there- 
fore, to be taken into account when 
comparisons are made. 

ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 

“It is, however, in the creation of 
a reserve fund that the I. O. F. stands 
out in such’ bold relief among the 
fraternal societies. In this matter it 
is only just to say that its example 
has been a powerful factor in in- 
fluencing the different orders to 
abandon the hand-to-mouth system. 
At the beginning of 1882 the total 
assets of the I. O. F. were $2,957.83. 
It is almost incredible that this small 
sum has been increased year by year 
until at the beginning of 1904 it had 
reached the enormous total of $7,453,- 
000. .To say that this result has been 
a surprise and disappointment to the 
old-line enemies of this Order is un- 
necessary. Indeed we may be par- 
doned if we express the thought that 
it is a result achieved not without 
surprise by the leaders of the Order. 
They were laboring with the hope of 
securing good results, and their me- 
thods proved perhaps even better than 
they had anticipated. 

However that may be, 
say that the piling 


it is safe to 
up of this 


enormous sum by the Order has been 
a constant inspiration to the differ- 
ent societies to persist in their efforts 
to get together a respectable emer- 
gency fund. 

“The table giving the increase in 
the I. O. F. funds from year to year 
reads almost like the story of the 
blacksmith and his ‘penny per nail’ 
price, with the privilege of doubling 
at each nail. It will be of general in- 
terest to fraternalists to have before 
them the figures recently published 
by the Order in tabular form, and 
giving the increases which have been 
made in the different years. We, 
therefore, insert the table here: 


LEAPS AND BOUNDS. 
Accumulated Funds. 
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UNPRECEDENTED. 


“It will be noticed that in 1903 the 
unprecedented addition of over a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars was made,. 
or an increase per every working day 
of the year of considerably over 
$4,000, while the Society paid out in 
death claims, sick, funeral, and dis- 
ability benefits during the year, for 
each working day, only about $6,000. 
We confess to a good deal of tolera- 
tion for the jealousy that such results 
create—not because we ure not de- 
lighted that the Foresters have been 
able to accomplish this marvelous re- 
sult, but because human nature does: 
feel somewhat for the smaller in- 
dividual in the fight. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


“The 19038 record of the Order 
shows that the insurance at risk has 
increased only 4.97 per cent. and the 
assets 19.75 per cent. We should 
think that the membership will view 
such a result with profound satisfac- 
tion, and that with even still greater 
satisfaction they will note the fact 
that the assets of the Society, per 
capita of the membership, is at the 
present time double what it was tem 
years ago, and more than treble what 
it was twenty years ago. These figures, 
taken in conjunction with the death 
rate which, as shown above, is much 
less than it was some years ago, and 
which has been practically stationary 
for a number or years back, shows a 
wonderfully improved and constantly 
improving position. 

“While the Order is occupying sev- 
eral foreign fields, its chief strength 
is in Canada and the United States, 
and from what we can gather from 
widely different sources, the member- 
ship is loyal to the Supreme Execu- 
tive, and active in the efforts to extend’ 
the Order. We congratulate both 
management and membership upon 
this fact, as well as upon the splendid 
position which the Order occupies 
among life insurance institutions.” 


& 
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and the phrase might be construed as 
committing me. For the same reason 
it would not do to say “go the whole 
hog.” Perhaps you might put it “run 
the whole gamut,” which, there being 
no minister of fine art, would not im- 
plicate anyone. 

Hon. J. M. Gibson (smiling)—I take 
exception to the statement of my hon- 
orable friend, that there is no minister 
of “fine art.” It is an entire misap- 
prehension, and I—— 

Hon, Mr. Ross—The change will be 
made as suggested. It is now six 
o'clock. 

Meeting terminates. TT, Oo. a. 
Another Limerick. 


A girl who was quite an adept, 
As to Reginald’s elbow she crept, 
Whispered into his ear, 
“This is Leap Year. my dear. 
Do you think you could leap?’ 
—And he “ lept.” 


Poor Old Uncle Peter. 


“IT can’t have your uncle sick in our 
house, and that’s all there is to it,’’ said 
Mrs. Thurlow after the doctor had giv- 
en it as his opinion that the old gentle- 
man was going to have typhoid fever. 
“He'll have to go to the hospital. He 
can have better care there than we 
could possibly give him, and you know 
I’m going to have company next week, 
too.” 

“Very well,” replied her husband. “TI 
guess Uncle Peter won't mind. Of 
course if he should take it into his head 
to fall in love with some pretty nurse 
out there and marry her that hundred 
thousand dollars we expect him to 
leave us would——" 

“George,” she interrupted, “I'll tele- 
graph Mrs. Wadsleigh not to come. 
Poor old Uncle Peter! I just can’t 
think of having him taken out there 
where there will be only strangers to 
care for him.” 


Bingley—Have you heard that Push- 
ley, the Oxford street tailor. was giv- 
ing away a box of cigars with every 
suit of clothes? I bought 1 suit yester- 
day. Have a cigar?” 

Travers (lighting up)-—Thanks; I 
should think you would be glad (puff), 
Bingley, that you only (puff) buy two 
suits a year. 


Altar and the Tomb. 


Births 
Eglinton, 


The Cradle, 


A. L 
F. &. 


Canfield—March 26, Mrs. 
Canfield, a son. 
Charles—April 1, Toronto, 
Charles, a daughter. 
Massey—April 3, Toronto, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Massey, a daughter. 
§tapells—April 4, Toronto, R. A. 
Stapells, a son. 
Mrs. C. 
Re 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Cumberland—April # Bradford, 
R. Cumberland, a daughter. 
Lockhart—April 1; Toronto, Mrs. 

Lockhart, a daughter. 


Marriages 


Sparling — Locke — March 31, Omemee, 
Annie Locke to Walter B. Sparling. 
Cheyne—Gray—April 6, Toronto, Gladys C. 

Gray to Rev. J. Gordon Cheyne. 
Currie — Hespeler — April 5, Waterloo, 
Laura Hespeler to Adam Eddington 
Currie. 
Davidson—Kenyon—April 6, Toledo, Kate 
Kenyon to Edward Garden Davidson 
Nott—Younge—April 4, London, Della Vic- 
toria Younge to Frederick Austin Nott. 


Deaths 


Jull—March 2, Toronto, Mary Jull, aged 
81 years. 
Blachford—April 2, 
Blachford. 
Griffith—-April 2. Toronto. 
Griffith, aged 67 years. 
Squair—April 1, Orono, Jane Squair, aged 


fl years. 
Carroll—March %, St. Catharines, John 
Adams Carroll, aged 56 years. 
Kate: 
Sibbald—April 4, Sutton, Georgina Fran+ 
cis Clunie Sibbaid, aged 79 years. 


Thomson—April 1, Ayr, Martha 
Thomson, aged 659 years, 

Tewsley—April 5, Cooksville, Sarah Bliga- 

beth Tewsley, aged 10 years. 
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The Leading Undertaker 
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